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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY. 


BOOK ONE.—YOUTHFUL EXCURSIONS, 


CHAPTER ONE.—A BRIEF INTRODUCTION. 


THEY—that is, the London- 
and-the-south-thereof conting- 
ent of the Hivite House at 
Grand wich—always celebrated 
the first morning of the holi- 
days by breakfasting together 
at the Imperial Hotel at Oak- 
leigh, as a preliminary to 
catching the nine-fifty-two. 

A certain stateliness—not to 
say pomp—distinguished the 
function. Negotiations for the 
provision of the feast were 
opened at an early date— 
usually about half-term,—the 
first step taking the form of a 
dignified but ungrammatical 
communication, cast in that 
most intricate and treacherous 
of moulds, the third person, to 
the proprietor of the hotel, in- 
timating, after compliments, 
that Mr Rumbold (ma.), Hivite 


House, Grandwich School, would 
be much obliged if our party 
could be supplied with break- 
fast, and you usually do it for 
half-a-crown as there are a lot 
of us, and if you don’t we shall 
probably go to the George, and 
as the party wishes to catch the 
train Mr Rumbold would be 
obliged if you cun give it to me 
punctually, 

To this mine host would 
reply with a most gratifying 
typewritten document  ad- 
dressed to Rumbold, Esq., 
—a form of address which 
never fails to please so long 
as your parents and other 
adult correspondents persist 
in designating you “ Master,” 
—expressing the utmost will- 
ingness to provide breakfast 
for Mr Rumbold’s party at 
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two-and-sixpence per head 
(which, by the way, was the 
normal charge), and conclud- 
ing with a tactfully worded 
request for information (inad- 
vertently omitted from Mr 
Rumbold’s original com- 
munication) upon the follow- 
ing points :— 

(1) The date of the feast. 

(2) The number of young 
gentlemen likely to be present. 

(3) The hour of the train 
which they propose to catch. 

During the second half-term 
Mr Rumbold’s leisure would be 
pleasantly occupied in recruit- 
ing the breakfast-party and 
communicating its numbers 
and requirements, intermit- 
tently and piecemeal, together 
with searching inquiries re 
kidneys and ultimatums on 
the subject of scrambled eggs, 
to the rapidly ageing proprietor 
of the Imperial Hotel. 

On the joyous morning of 
departure a dozen emancipated 
Helots, all glorious in bowler 
hats and coloured ties, which 
atoned at a bound for thirteen 
weeks of statutory headgear 
and subfusc. haberdashery, de- 
scended upon the Imperial 
Hotel and sat down with in- 
tense but business-like cheerful- 
ness to the half-crown break- 
fast. On these occasions 
distinctions of caste were 
disregarded. Fag and prefect 
sat side by side. Brothers 
who had religiously cut one 
another throughout the term 
were reunited, even indulging 
in Christian names. Gentle- 
men who had fought to a finish 
behind the fives-court every 
alternate Wednesday afternoon 
since term began took sweet 
counsel together upon the re- 
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spective merits of Egyptian 
and Turkish cigarettes, 

On the particular occasion 
with which we are concerned 
—a crisp morning in December 
—the party numbered twelve, 
It is not necessary to describe 
them in detail, for ten of them 
make their appearance—in this 
narrative, at any rate—for the 
first and last time. Let it 
suffice to say that Mr Rumbold 
major sat at the head of the 
table and Mr Rumbold minor 
at the foot, Mr Rumbold tertius 
occupying a position about half- 
way down. Among others 
present might have been 
noticed (as the little society 
papers say) Mr “ Balmy ” Coke, 
Mr ‘“QOaf” Sandiford, Mr 
“Buggy” Reid, Mr “Slimy” 
Green, Mr “ Lummy ” Law, and 
Mr “ Adenoid” Smith. To the 
right and left of the great 
Rumbold sat Messrs “‘Spangle” 
Jerningham and “Tiny” Car- 
myle— lesser luminaries than 
Rumbold himself, but shining 
lights in the athletic firmament 
for all that. 

One place only was vacant. 
The company, in accordance 
with what is probably the 
most rigorous social code in 
existence—schoolboy etiquette, 
—had divided itself into two 
groups, The first, consisting 
of those whose right to a place 
at the head of the table was 
unquestioned, settled down at 
once with loud and confident 
anticipations of enjoyment. 
The remainder followed their 
example with more diffidence, 
beginning at the foot of the 
table and extending coyly up- 
wards, those whose claim to a 
place above the salt was be- 
ginning to be more than con- 
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siderable punctiliously taking 
the lowest places in order to 
escape the dread stigma of 
“side.” Thus, by reason of 
the forces of mutual repulsion, 
a@ gap occurred in the very 
middle of the table, between a 
nervous little boy in spectacles, 
one Buggy Reid, and the 
magnificent Mr Jerningham, 
Secretary of the Fifteen and 
the best racquets-player in the 
school, 

“One short!” announced 
Rumbold. “Who is it?” 

There was a general count- 
ing of heads. Mr Reid timidly 
offered information. 

“T think it is The Freak,” he 
said. 

There was a general laugh. 

“Wonder what he’s up to 
now,” mused Mr Jerningham, 
** You ought to know, Rummy. 
Your fag, isn’t he?” 

“T gave him the bag two 
terms ago,” replied the great 
man contentedly. ‘Tiny has 
him now.” 

He turned to another of the 
seniors—a long-legged youth 
with a subdued manner. 

“Still got him, Tiny ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr Carmyle 
gloomily, “I have still got 
him. It’s a hard life, though.” 

“T know,” said Rumbold 
sympathetically. “Does he 
cross-question you about the 
photographs on your mantel- 
piece?” 

“Yes,” said Carmyle. “He 
spoke very favourably of my 
youngest sister. Showed me 
a photograph of his own, and 
asked me to come and stay 
with them in the holidays. 
Said he thought I would have 
much in common with his 
father.” 


There was general merriment 
at this, for Mr Carmyle was 
patriarchal, both in appearance 
and habits, But it did nothing 
to soothe the nerves of The 
Freak himself, who happened 
at the moment to be standing 
shyly upon one leg outside the 
door, endeavouring to summon 
up sufficient courage to walk in. 

He was a small sandy-haired 
boy with shrewd blue eyes and 
a most disarming smile, and he 
belonged to a not uncommon 
and distinctly unlucky class, 
There are boys who are shy 
and who look shy. Such are 
usually left to themselves, and 
gradually attain to confidence. 
There are boys who are bumpti- 
ous and behave bumptiously, 
Such are usually put through 
a brief disciplinary course by 
their friends, and ultimately 
achieve respectability. And 
there are boys who are shy, 
but who, through sheer self- 
consciousness and a desire to 
conceal their shyness, behave 
bumptiously, The way of such 
is hard. Public school discip- 
linary methods do not discrim- 
inate between the sheep and 
the goats. Variations from 
the normal, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, are all corrected 
by the same methods. Un- 
conventionality of every kind 
is rebuked by stern moralists 
who have been through the 
mill themselves, and are con- 
vinced that it would be 
ungenerous to deprive the 
succeeding generation of the 
benefits which have produced 
such brilliant results in their 


own case. 

The Freak—Master Richard 
Mainwaring — entered the 
school- world unfairly handi- 
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capped. He had never been 
from home before. He was an 
only son, and had had few 
companions but his parents. 
Consequently he was addicted 
to language and phraseology 
which, though meet and fitting 
upon the lips of elderly gentle- 
men, sounded ineffably pedantic 
upon those of an unkempt fag 
of fourteen. Finally, he was 
shy and sensitive, yet quite 
unable to indicate that char- 
acteristic by a retiring de- 
meanour. 

Life at school, then, did not 
begin too easily for him. He 
was naturally of a chirpy and 
confiding disposition, and the 
more nervous he felt the more 
ehirpy and confiding he became. 
He had no instincts, either, up- 
on the subject of caste. Instead 
of confining himself to his own 
impossible order of pariahs, he 
attempted to fraternise with 
any boy who interested him. 
He addressed great personages 
by their pet names; he invited 
high potentates to come and 
partake of refreshment at his 
expense. Now, promiscuous 
bonhomie in new boys is not 
usually encouraged in the great 
schools of this country, and 
all the ponderous and relent- 
less machinery available for 
the purpose was set in motion 
to impress this truth upon 
the over-demonstrative Freak. 
Most of us know this mighty 
engine. Under its operations 
many sensitive little boys 
crumple up into furtive and 
apathetic nonentities. Others 
grow into licensed buffoons, 
battening upon their own 
shame, cadging for cheap ap- 
plause, thinking always of 
things to say and to do which 
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will make fellows laugh. The 
Freak did neither. He re- 
mained obstinately and reso- 
lutely a Freak. If chidden for 
eccentricity he answered back, 
sometimes too effectively, and 
suffered. But he never gave in. 
At last, finding that he appar- 
ently feared no one— though 
really this was far from being 
the case: his most audacious 
flights were as often as not 
inspired by sheer nervous ex- 
citement,—the world in which 
he moved decided to tolerate 
him, and oT ended by ex- 
tending towards him a sort 
of amused respect. 

All this time we have left 
our friend standing outside the 
door. Presently, drawing a 
deep breath, he entered, jaunt- 
ily enough. 

“Hallo, Freak, where have 
you been?” inquired Mr Rum- 
bold. 

“T felt constrained,” replied 
The Freak, as one old gentle- 
man to another, “to return to 
the House upon an errand of 
reparation.” 

A full half of the company 
present were blankly ignorant 
as to the meaning of the word 
“reparation,” so they giggled 
contentedly and decided that 
The Freak was in good form 
this morning. 

“What was the trouble?” 
asked Jerningham. 

“As I was counting my 
change in the cab,” explained 
The Freak, “I found that I was 
a penny short. . (I’ll have fried 
sole, and then bacon-and-eggs, 
please. And chocolate.) ” 

“Shylock !” commented the 
humorous Mr Jerningham. 

The Freak hastened to ex- 
plain. 
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“It was the only penny I 
had,” he said: “that was why 
I missed it. The rest was 
silver. I saw what had hap- 
pened: I had given a penny 
to Seagrave by mistake, in- 
stead of half-a-crown.” 

The thought of Mr Seagrave, 
the stern and awful butler of 
the Hivite House, incredul- 
ously contemplating a solitary 
copper in his palm, what time 
the unconscious Freak drove 
away two-and-fivepence to the 
good, tickled the company 
greatly, and the narrator had 
made considerable inroads upon 
the fried sole before he was 
called upon to continue. 

“What did you do?” asked 
Rumbold. 

“I drove back and apolo- 
gised, and gave him two-and- 
fivepence,” said The Freak 
simply. 

“Was he shirty about it?” 

“No; he didn’t seem at all 
surprised,” was the rather 
naive reply. 

There was another laugh 
at this, and Jerningham ob- 
served— 

“Freak, you are the limit.” 

“T may be the limit,” count- 
ered The Freak hotly—ordinary 
chaff he could endure, but Mr 
Jerningham had more than 
once exceeded the bounds of 
recognised fag-baiting that 
term,—“ but I am wearing my 
own shirt, Jerningham, and 
not one of Carmyle’s!” 

There was a roar at this un- 
expected riposte, for Jerning- 
ham, though a dandy of the 
most ambitious type, was no- 
toriously addicted to borrowed 
plumage, and the cubicle of the 
easy-going Carmyle was next 

own, 


“You will be booted for that 
afterwards, my lad,” announced 
the discomfited wearer of Mr 
Carmyle’s shirt. 

The Freak surveyed his tor- 
mentor thoughtfully. After 
all, he was safe from reprisals 
for nearly five weeks. He there- 
fore replied deliberately and 
pedantically — 

“T do not dispute the proba- 
bility ofthe occurrence. But 
that won’t prevent you,” he 
added, reverting to the vernac- 
ular, “from feeling jolly well 
scored off, all the same. And” 
—after a brief interval to allow 
this psychological point full 
play —‘“‘mind you send the 
shirt back to Carmyle. I have 
enough trouble looking after 
his things as it is. Get it 
washed, and then carefully 
dis ? 

“Carefully what ?” inquired 
Mr Jerningham, beginning to 
push back his chair. 

The Freak, who had intended 
to say “disinfected,” decided 
not to endanger his clean 
collar, carefully brushed hair, 
and other appurtenances of the 
homeward-bound. 

“And carefully dispatched 
per Parcels Post,” he concluded 
sweetly. “ Hallo, you fellows— 
finished ?” 

“Yes, buck up!” command- 
ed Rumbold. 

The feast ended in traditional 
fashion. No bill was ever 
asked for or presented upon 
these occasions. Rumbold ma- 
jor merely took the sugar-basin 
and, having emptied it of its 
contents, placed therein the sum 
of two-and-ninepence,—half-a- 
crown for his breakfast and 
threepence for the waiters. 
The bowl was then sent round 
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the table in the manner of an 
offertory plate, and the result- 
ing collection was handed with- 
out ceremony to the fat head- 
waiter, who received it with 
a stately bow and a few well- 
chosen and long-familiar phrases 
upon the subject of a good 
holiday and a Merry Christ- 
mas; after which the members 
of the party dispersed to the 
railway station and went their 
several ways. 

It was characteristic of The 
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Freak that he hung behind at 
the last moment, for the pur- 
pose of handing a furtive 
shilling to. the inarticulate 
Teuton who had assisted in dis- 
pensing breakfast, and whose 
underfed appearance had roused 
beneath the comfortably dis- 
tended waistcoat of our altru- 
istic friend certain suspicions, 
not altogether unfounded, as to 
the principle upon which head- 
waiters share tips with their 
subordinates. 


CHAPTER TWO.—THE FIRST FREAK, 


My name is Carmyle. Pos- 
sibly you may have noticed it 
in the previous chapter, among 
the list of those present at the 
breakfast at the Imperial. It 
was not a particularly hilari- 
ous meal for me, for I was 
leaving Grandwich for good 
that morning; and the school- 
boy bids farewell to this, the 
first chapter of his life, with a 
ceremony—not to say solem- 
nity—sadly at variance with 
the cheerfulness or indifference 
with which he sometimes turns 
the page at the close of later 
epochs. 

I parted from the main body 
of Hivites at Peterborough, for 
they were bound for London, 
while I had to transfer my 
person and effects to the care 
of the Great Eastern Railway 
for conveyance to my home 
in Essex. 

At Ely, a little tired of the 
company and conversation of 
five East Anglian farmers, 
who occupied more than their 
fair share of room, and con- 
ducted an extremely dull tech- 
nical conversation with quite 


surprising heat and vehemence 
over my head and across my 
waistcoat, I walked up the 
platform in search of a little 
more cubic space. At the 
very front of the train I found 
a third-class compartment con- 
taining only a single occupant. 

“Hallo, Freak!” I said. “I 
thought you were bound for 
London.” 

“Your surmise,” replied my 
late fag, “is correct. But 
there was a slight mishap 
at Peterborough.” 

“You got left behind?” 

“Practically, yes. In point 
of fact, I was bunged out of 
the train by Spangle Jerning- 
ham.” 

“Why?” 

“He bought some bananas, 
and I warned him not to. I 
said some people had been 
prosecuted only last week for 
eating fruit in a railway car- 
riage.” 

“Silly young idiot!” I re- 
plied, falling into the trap, 
even as Jerningham had done. 
6c Why——” 

“But they were,” persisted 
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The Freak. “They were 
caught sucking dates —off 


their tickets! And as there 
was no train on for two hours,” 
he concluded, neatly dodging 
The Strand Magazine, “I 
decided to come round this 
way. We get te Liverpool 
Street by four. How far are 
you going?” 

I told him, and the train 
resumed its journey through 
the fenland. 

The next stop was Cam- 
bridge, where The Freak, sud- 
denly remembering that the 
railway ticket in his possession 
was entirely useless for his 
present purpose, got out to 
buy another. I hung out of 
the carriage window, wonder- 
ing which of the Colleges the 
tall yellow-brick building just 
outside the station might be, 
and gazing reverentially upon 
a group of three young men 
in tweed jackets and flannel 
trousers, who had temporarily 
torn themselves from the pur- 
suit of knowledge for the pur- 
pose of bidding farewell to the 
members of a theatrical tour- 
ing company. 

‘Presently our engine and 
brake-van removed themselves 
to a place of refreshment down 
the line; whereupon a som- 
nolent horse of mountainous 
aspect, which had been meekly 
standing by, attached by a trace 
to an empty third-class coach, 
took advantage of their ab- 
sence to tow its burden to the 
front of our train and leave it 
there, like a foundling on a 
doorstep, subsequently depart- 
ing in search of further prac- 
tical jokes. 

With that instinctive shrink- 
ing from publicity which marks 
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the professions of literature, 
art, and the drama, each of 
the compartments of the third- 
class coach bore a label, printed 
in three colours, announcing 
that this accommodation was 
reserved for Mr Wilton 
Spurge’s Number One Com- 
pany—I have always desired 
to meet a Number Two Com- 
pany, but have never suc- 
ceeded —in The Sign of the 
Cross, proceeding from Cam- 
bridge to Liverpool Street, 
for Walthamstow. 

The majority of Mr Wilton 
Spurge’s followers took their 
seats at once, but three young 
ladies, hugging boxes of choco- 
late, remained in affectionate 
conversation with the under- 
graduates upon the platform. 
Most of the gentlemen of the 
company still lingered in the 
refreshment-room. Suddenly 
there was a gentle tremor 
throughout the train, as the 
engine and brake-van reluct- 
antly backed themselves into a 
position of contact. A whistle 
blew, and a white flag fiut- 
tered far down the platform. 

“ There’s no hurry,” observed 
The Freak, who had returned 
from the ticket-office and was 
now surveying the passing 
show with his head thrust out 
of the window under my arm. 
“That white flag only means 
that the Westinghouse brake 
is working all right.” 

But the female mind takes 
no account of technical trifies, 
least of all upon a railway- 
journey. To a woman flags 
and whistles all spell panic. 
At the first blast, a lady whom 
I took to be the Empress Pop- 
peia hastily shepherded every 
one within reach into the train, 
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and then directed a piercing 
summons in the direction of the 
refreshment-room. She was 
seconded by an irregular but 
impressive chorus of admoni- 
tion upon the perils of delay, 
led by Mercia in person and 
supported by a bevy of Chris- 
tian martyrs and Roman danc- 
ing-girls. 

The whistle sounded again, 
and a second flag fluttered—a 
green one this time. There 
was a concerted shriek from the 
locomotive and the ladies, fol- 
lowed by a commotion at the 
door of the refreshment-room, 
from which eftsoons the Em- 
peror Nero, bearing a bag of 
buns and a copy of The Era, 
shot hastily forth, He was 
closely followed by Marcus 
Superbus, running rapidly and 
carrying two bottles of stout. 
Three Roman Patricians with 
their mouths full, together with 
a father of the Early Church 
clinging to a half - consumed 
pork-pie, brought up the rear. 

Deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of the race, and specu- 
lating eagerly as to whether 
Pagan or Christian would 
secure the corner-seats, The 
Freak and I failed for the 
moment to note that our own 
compartment was in danger of 
invasion. But resistance was 
vain. Atthe very last moment 
the door was wrenched open by 
the guard, and four human 
beings were projected into our 
company just as the train began 
to move. A handbag and two 
paper parcels hurtled through 
the air after them. 

“Sorry to hurry you, Mr 
Welwyn, sir,” said the guard, 
standing on the footboard and 
addressing the leader of the 





party through the window, 
“but we are behind time as it 
is, with that theatrical lot.” 

“My fault entirely, guard,” 
replied Mr Welwyn graciously. 
He was a handsome, scholarly 
man of about forty. I put him 
down as a University Don of 
the best type—possibly one of 
the tutors of a great College. 
‘We should have come earlier. 
And—er——” here followed the 
indeterminate mumble and 
sleight -of- hand performance 
which accompany the bestowal 
of the British tip—“ thank you 
for your trouble.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the 
gratified menial, and disap- 
peared into space with half-a- 
crown in his palm. Evidently 
Mr Welwyn was a man of sub- 
stance as well as consequence. 

“You didn’t ought to have 
given him so much, father 
dear !” 

This just but ungrammatical 
observation emanated from the 
female head of the party; and 
despite an innate disinclination 
to risk catching the eye of 
strangers in public, I turned 
and inspected the speaker. 
From her style of address it 
was plain that she was either 
wife or daughter to Mr Wel- 
wyn. Daughter she probably 
was not, for she must have 
been quite thirty; and there- 
fore by a process of exhaustion 
I was led to the reluctant con- 
clusion that she was his wife. 
I say reluctant, for it seemed 
incredible that a suave, polished 
academic gentleman could be 
mated with a lady— 

(1) Who would initiate a 
domestic discussion in the pres- 
ence of strangers. 

(2) Whose syntax was shaky. 
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(3) Who wore a crimson 
blouse, with vermilion feathers 
in her hat. 

But it was so. Mr Welwyn 
waved a hand deprecatingly. 

“One has one’s position to 
consider, dear,” he said. ‘ Be- 
sides, these poor fellows are 
not overpaid, I fear, by their 
employers.” 

At this a grim contraction 
flitted for a moment over Mrs 
Welwyn’s florid, good-tempered 
features, and I saw suitable 
retorts crowding to her lips. 
But that admirable and excep- 
tional woman — as in later 
days she proved herself over 
and over again to be—said 
nothing. Instead, she smiled 
indulgently upon her extrava- 
gant husband, as upon a child 
of the largest possible growth, 
and accepted from him with 
nothing more than a comical 
little sigh two magazines which 
had cost sixpence each. 

I now had time to inspect 
the other two members of the 
party. They were children. 
One was a little boy—a vulgar, 
over-dressed, plebeian, open- 
mouthed little boy,—and I was 
not in the least surprised a 
moment later to hear his mother 
address him as “Percy.” (It 
had to be either Percy or 
Douglas.) He was dressed in 
a tight and rather dusty suit 
of velveteen, with a crumpled 
lace collar and a plush jockey- 
cap. He looked about seven 
years old, wore curls down to 
his shoulders, and extracted in- 
termittent nourishment from 
a long and glutinous stick of 
liquorice, 

The other was a girl—one of 
the prettiest little girls I have 
ever seen, I was not—and am 
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not—an expert on children’s 
ages, but I put her down as 
four years old. She was a 
plump and well - proportioned 
child, with an abundance of 
brown hair, solemn blue eyes, 
and a friendly smile. She sat 
curled up upon the seat, lean- 
ing her head against her 
mother’s arm, an oasis of con- 
tentment and neatness in that 
dusty railway-carriage ; and I 
felt dimly conscious that in due 
time I should like to possess 
a little girl of my own like 
that. 

At present she was engaged 
in industriously staring The 
Freak out of countenance. 

The Freak, not at all embar- 
rassed, smiled back at her. 
Miss Welwyn broke into an 
unmaidenly chuckle, and her 
father put down The Morning 
Post. 

“Why this hilarity, 
daughter?” he inquired. 

The little girl, who was ap- 
parently accustomed to aca- 
demically long words, indicated 
The Freak with a little nod of 
her head. 

“T like that boy,” she said 
frankly. ‘‘ Not the other. Too 
big!” 

“Baby, dearie, don’t talk 
so!” exclaimed Mrs Welwyn, 
highly scandalised. 

“‘T apologise for my daugh- 
ter’s lack of reserve—and dis- 
crimination,” said Mr Welwyn 
to me courteously. “She will 
not be so sincere and unaffected 
in twenty years’ time, I am 
afraid. Are you gentlemen 
going home for the holidays?” 

I entered into conversation 
with him, in the course of which 
I learned that he was a mem- 
ber of the University, off on 


my 
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vacation. He did not tell me 
his College. 

“Do you get long holi— 
vacations, sir, at Cambridge?” 
I asked. ‘When do you have 
to be back?” 

Youth is not usually observ- 
ant, but on this occasion even 
my untutored faculties informed 
me that Mr Welwyn was look- 
ing suddenly older. 

“T am not going back,” he 
said briefly. Then he smiled, 
a little mechanically, and initi- 
ated a discussion on compound 
locomotives. 

Presently his attention was 
caught by some occurrence at 
the other end of the compart- 
ment. He laughed. 

“My daughter appears to be 
pressing her companionship 
upon your friend with a dis- 
tressing lack of modesty,” he 
said. 

I turned. The Freak had 
installed his admirer in the 
corner-seat beside him, and 
having found paper and pencil, 
was engaged in turning out 
masterpieces of art at her be- 
hest. With a flat suit-case for 
a desk, he was executing—so 
far as the Great Eastern Rail- 
way would permit him—a por- 
trait of Miss Welwyn herself; 
his model, pleasantly thrilled, 
affectionately clasping one of 
his arms in both of hers and 
breathing heavily through her 
small nose, which she held about 
six inches from the paper. 

Finally the likeness was com- 
pleted and presented. 

“Now draw a cow,” said 
Miss Welwyn immediately. 

The Freak meekly set to work 
again. 

Then came the inevitable 
question. 





“ What’s her name?” 

The artist considered. 

“ Sylvia,” he said at length. 
Sylvia, I knew, was the name 
of his sister. 

“ Not like that name!” said 
the child, more prophetically 
than she knew. 

The Freak apologised and 
suggested Mary Ann, which so 
pleased his patroness that she 
immediately lodged an order 
for twelve more cows. The 
artist executed the commission 
with unflagging zeal and care, 
Miss Welwyn following every 
stroke of the pencil with criti- 
cal interest and numbering off 
the animals as they were 
created. 

About this time Master Percy 
Welwyn, who had fallen into a 
fitful slumber, woke up and 
loudly expressed a desire for a 
commodity which he described 
as “kike.” His mother sup- 
plied his needs from a string- 
bag. Refreshed and appeased, 
he slept anew. 

Meanwhile the herd of cows 
had been completed, and The 
Freak was immediately set to 
work to find names for each. 
The appellation Mary Ann had 
established a fatal precedent, 
for The Freak’s employer ruth- 
lessly demanded a double title 
for each of Mary Ann’s suc- 
cessors. Appealed to for a 
personal contribution, she shook 
her small head firmly: to her, 
evidently, in common with the 
rest of her sex, destructive 
criticism of male endeavour was 
woman’s true mission in life. 
But when the despairing Freak, 
after submitting Mabel-Maud, 
Emily - Kate, Elizabeth - Jane, 
and Maria-Theresa, made a 
second pathetic appeal for 
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assistance, the lady so far re- 
lented as to suggest “ Seener 
Angler”—a form of address 
which, though neither bovine 
nor feminine, seemed to me to 
come naturally enough from 
the daughter of a Don, but 
caused Mr and Mrs Welwyn to 
exchange glances. 

At last the tale was com- 
pleted—I think the last cow 
was christened “ Bishop’s Stort- 
ford,” through which station 
we were passing at the moment 
—and the exhausted Freak 
smilingly laid down his pencil. 
But no one who has ever em- 
barked upon that most com- 
prehensive and interminable of 
enterprises, the entertainment 
of a child, will be surprised to 
hear that Miss Welwyn now 
laid a pudgy forefinger upon 
the first cow, and inquired— 

“ Where that cow going?” 

“Cambridge,” answered The 
Freak after consideration. 

“ Next one?” 

** London.” 

“ Next one?” 

Freak thought again. 

“ Grandwich,” he said. 

The round face puckered. 

“Not like it. Anuvver 
place!” 

“You think of one,” said 
The Freak boldly. 

The small despot promptly 
named a locality which sounded 
like “ Tumpiton,” and passed on 
pitilessly to the next cow. 

“Where that one going?” 
she inquired. 

“Tt isn’t going: it’s coming 
back,” replied The Freak, rather 
ingeniously. 

Strange to say, this answer 
appeared to satisfy the hitherto 
insatiable infant, and the game 
was abruptly abandoned. Pick- 


ing up The Freak’s pencil, Miss 
Welwyn projected a seraphic 
smile upon its owner. 

“You give this to Tilly?” 
she inquired, in a voice which 
most men know. 

“ Rather.” 

“Tilly, ducky, don’t act so 
greedy,” came the inevitable 
maternal correction. ‘Give 
back the young gentleman——” 

“Tt’s all right,” said The 
Freak awkwardly. “I don’t 
want it, really.” 

“But——” 

There came a shriek from 
the engine, and the train 
slowed down. 

“Ts this where they collect 
tickets, father?” inquired Mrs 
Welwyn, breaking off suddenly. 

Mr Welwyn nodded, and his 
wife rather hurriedly plucked 
her daughter from her seat 
beside The Freak and trans- 
ferred her to her own lap, to 
that damsel’s unfeigned dolour. 

“Sit on mother’s knee just 
now, dearie,” urged Mrs Welwyn 
—“just for a minute or two!” 

Miss Welwyn, who appeared 
to be a biddable infant, settled 
down without further objec- 
tion. A moment later the train 
stopped and the carriage door 
was thrown open. 

“ Tickets, please!” 

Mr Welwyn and I sat next 
the door, and I accordingly 
submitted my ticket for in- 
spection. It was approved and 
returned to me by the collector, 
an austere person with what 
Charles Surface once described 
as “a damned disinheriting 
countenance,” 

“Change next stop,” he re- 
marked. “Yours, sir?” 

Mr Welwyn handed him 
three tickets. The collector 
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appeared tocount them. Then 
his gloomy gaze fell upon the 
unconscious Miss Welwyn, who, 
from the safe harbourage of her 
mother’s arms, was endeavour- 
ing to administer to him what 
is technically known, I believe, 
as The Glad Eye. 

“ Have you a ticket for that 
child, madam?” he inquired. 
“Too old to be carried.” 

Mrs Welwyn looked help- 
lessly at her husband, who re- 
plied for her. 

“Yes, surely. Didn’t I give 
it to you, my man?” 

“No, sir,” said the collector 
drily ; “you did not.” 

Mr Welwyn began to feel in 
his pockets. 

“That is uncommonly stupid 
of me,” he said. “I must have 
it somewhere. I thought I put 
them all in one pocket.” 

He pursued his . researches 
further, and the collector waited 
grimly. I looked at Mrs 
Welwyn. She was an honest 
woman, and a fleeting glance 
at her face informed me that 
the search for this particular 
ticket was to be of a purely 
academic description. 

“T must trouble you,” began 
the man, “ for——” 

“It must be somewhere!” 
persisted Mr Welwyn with un- 
ruffied cheerfulness. ‘“ Perhaps 
I dropped it on the floor.” 

“ Let me look!” 

Next moment The Freak, 
who had been a silent spectator 
of the scene, dropped upon his 
knees and dived under the seat. 
The collector, obviously scepti- 
cal, fidgeted impatiently and 
stepped back on to the platform, 
as if to look for an inspector. 
I saw an appealing glance pass 
from Mrs Welwyn to her hus- 
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band. He smiled back airily, 
and I realised that probably 
this comedy had been played 
once or twice before. 

The collector reappeared. 

“The fare,” he began briskly, 
‘“ ne 

‘“‘Here’s the ticket,” an- 
nounced a muffled voice from 
beneath the seat, and The 
Freak, crimson and dusty, em- 
erged from the depths flour- 
ishing a green pasteboard 
slip. 

The collector took it from 
his hand and examined it 
carefully. 

“All right,” he snapped. 
“Now your own, sir!” 

The Freak dutifully complied. 
At the sight of his ticket the 
collector’s morose countenance 
lightened almost to the point 
of geniality. He was not to 
go empty away after all. 

“Great Northern ticket. 
Not available on this line,” he 
announced. 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” 
explained my fag affably. “I 
changed from the Great North- 
ern at Peterborough. This line 
of yours is so much jollier,” he 
added soothingly. 

‘‘ Six -and-fourpence,” said 
the collector. 

The Freak, who was well 
endowed with pocket - money 
even at the end of term, com- 
plied with the utmost cheer- 
fulness; asked for a receipt; 
expressed an earnest hope that 
the collector’s real state of 
health belied his appearance ; 
and resumed his corner seat 
with a friendly nod of fare- 
well. 

Two minutes later this curi- 
ous episode was at an end, and 
the train was swinging on its 
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way to London. Mrs Welwyn, 
looking puzzled and ashamed, 
sat silently in her corner; Mr 
Welwyn, who was not the man 
to question the workings of 
Providence when Providence 
worked the right way, hummed 
a cheerful little tune in his. 
The deplorable child Percy slept. 
The Freak, with a scarlet face, 


industriously perused a news- 
paper. 

As for Miss Tilly Welwyn, 
she sat happily upon a suit- 
case on the floor, still engaged 
in making unmaidenly eyes at 
the quixotic young gentleman 
who had just acted, not for 
the last time in his life, as her 
banker. 


CHAPTER THREE.—JO, SATURNALIA/ 


Presently my turn came. 

A small, spectacled, and en- 
tirely inarticulate gentleman 
in a very long gown, after a 
last glance to assure himself 
that my coat was sufficiently 
funereal and my trousers not 
turned up, took my hand in 
his; and we advanced minc- 
ingly, after the manner of 
partners in a country dance, 
over the tesselated pavement 
of the Senate House until we 
halted before the resplendent 
figure of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Here my little companion 
delivered himself of a hurried 
and perfunctory harangue, in 
a language which I took to be 
Latin, but may for all I know 
have been Esperanto. The 
Vice-Chancellor muttered a re- 
sponse which I could not catch ; 
impelled by an unseen power, 
I knelt before him and placed 
my two hands between his; 
an indistinct benediction fell 
from his lips, gently tickling 
my overheated scalp; and lo! 
the deed was done. I rose to 
my feet a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge University, at the 
trifling outlay of some twenty 
pounds odd. 

Thereafter, by means of what 
the drill-book calls a “right- 


incline,” I slunk unobtrusive- 
ly past two sardonic- looking 
gentlemen in white bands, and 
escaped through the open north 
door into the cool solitude of 
Senate House Passage, and 
ultimately into Trinity Street. 

I walked straight into the 
arms of my friend The Freak— 
The Freak in cap and gown, 
twenty-two years of age, and 
in his last year at the Uni- 
versity. 

“Hallo, Tiny!” was his 
joyous greeting. “This is 
topping!” 

“Hallo, Freak!” I replied, 
shaking hands. “ You got my 
wire, then?” 

“Yes. What are you up for? 
I presume it is a case of one 
more shot at the General Ex- 
amination for the B.A. Degree 
—what?” 

I explained coldly that I 
had been receiving the Degree 
of Master of Arts. 

“As a senior member of the 
University,” I added severely, 
“T believe it is my duty to 
report you to the Proctors for 
smoking while in academic 
dress.” 

Freak’s repartee was to offer 
me a cigarette. 

“Let us take a walk down 
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Trinity Street,” he said. “I 
have to go and see The Tut.” 

“Who?” 

“My Tutor. Don’t get fos- 
silised all at once, old thing!” 

I apologised. 

‘‘What are you going to see 
him about?” Iinquired. “ Been 
sent down?” 

“No. I am going to get 
leave to hold a dinner-party 
consisting of more than four 
persons,” replied my friend, 
quoting pedantically from the 
College statute which seeks 
(vainly) to regulate the con- 
vivial tendencies of the under- 
graduate, 

“Ah,” I remarked airily— 
“quiteso! For my part, such 
rules no longer apply to me.” 

Fatal vaunt! Next moment 
Dicky was frantically embrac- 
ing me before all Trinity Street. 

“Brave heart,” he an- 
nounced, “this is providen- 
tial! You are a godsend—a 
deus ex machind—a little 
cherub sent from aloft! It 
never occurred to me: I need 
not go to The Tut for leave at 
all now! It would have been 
a forlorn hope in any case. 
But now all is well. You 
shall come to the dinner. In 
fact, you shall give it! Then 
no Tut in the world can inter- 
fere. Come along, host and 
honoured guest! Come- and 
see Wicky about it!” 

As The Freak hustled me 
down All Saints’ Passage, I 
inquired plaintively who Mr 
Wicky might be. 

“Wickham is his name,” re- 
plied The Freak. ‘‘ He is nom- 
inally giving the dinner. We 
are going to——” 

‘‘Pardon me,” I interposed. 
‘* How many people are nomin- 





ally giving this dinner? So 
far, we have you, Wicky, and 
myself. I——” 

“Tt’s this way,” explained 
my friend. ‘“ Wicky is nomin- 
ally the host; he will do the 
honours. But I have dropped 
out. The dinner will be 
ordered in your name now. 
That’s all.” 

“Why is Wicky nominally 
the host?” I inquired, still be- 
fogged. 

“ We areall giving the dinner 
—seven of us,” explained The 
Freak; “all except yourself 
and The Jebber, in fact. 
Wicky has to be host because 
he is the only man who is not 
going to the dinner disguised 
as some one else. Now, do you 
understand ? ” 

“There are one or two minor 
points,” I remarked timidly, 
“ which P 

“Go ahead!” sighed my 
friend. 

“Who,” I inquired, “is The 
Jebber? And why should he 
share with me the privilege of 
not paying for his dinner? ” 

The Freak became suddenly 
serious, 

“The Jebber,” he said, “is a 
poisonous growth called Jebson. 
He is in his first year. He 
owns bags of money, which he 
squanders in the wrong manner 
on every occasion. He runs 
after Blues and other celebri- 
ties, but has never caught one 
yet. On the other hand, he is 
rude to porters and bedmakers, 
He gathers unto himself bands 
of admiring smugs and tells 
them of the fast life he lives in 
town. He plays no games of 
any kind, except a little 
billiards with the marker, but 
he buttonholes you outside 
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hall in the evening and tells 
you how much he has won by 
backing the winner of the three 
o’clock race by wire. I think 
he has a kind of vague notion 
that he is sowing wild oats ; 
but as he seems quite incapable 
of speaking the truth, I have 
no idea whether he is the 
vicious young mug he makes 
himself out to be or is merely 
endeavouring to impress us 
yokels. That is the sort of 
customer The Jebber is.” 

“ And you have invited him 
to dinner?” I said. 

“Yes; it’s like this. We 
stood him as well as we could 
for quite a long while. Then, 
one evening, he turned up in 
my rooms when half a dozen 
of us were there—he is on my 
staircase, and I had rashly 
called upon him his first term, 
—and after handing out a few 
fairy tales about his triumphs 
as a lady’s man, he pulled a 
photograph from his pocket 
and passed it round. It was 
a girl—a jolly pretty girl, too! 
He said he was engaged to her. 
Said it asif——-” The Freak’s 
honest face grew suddenly hot, 
and his fingers bit ferociously 
into my arm. “ Well, he began 
to talk about her. Said she 
was ‘fearfully mashed on 
him!’ That fairly turned our 
stomachs to begin with, but 
there was more to come. He 
confided to us that she was a 
dear little thing, but not quite 
up to his form; and he didn’t 
intend to marry her until he 
had sown a few more of his 
filthy wild oats. And so on. 
That settled me, Tiny! So far 
I had not been so fierce about 
him as the other men. I had 
considered him just a harmless 


bounder, who would tone down 
when he got into the ways of 
the place. But a fellow who 
would talk like that before a 
roomful of men about a girl— 
his own girl—My God, Tiny! 
what would you do with such 
a thing?” 

“ Kill it,” I said simply. 

“‘That’s what we nearly did, 
on the spot,” said Dicky. 
“‘ But—well—one feels a deli- 
cacy about even taking notice 
of that sort of stuff. You 
understand ?” 

I nodded. The reserve of 
the youthful male on affairs of 
the heart is much deeper than 
that of the female, though the 
female can never recognise the 
fact. 

“So we simply sat still, feel- 
ing we should like to be sick. 
Then the man Jebson gave 
himself a respite and us an 
idea by going on to talk of his 
social ambitions. He confided 
to us that he had come up 
here to form influential friend- 
ships— with athletic bloods, 
future statesmen, sons of peers, 
and so forth. He explained 
that it was merely a matter of 
money. All he wanted was a 
start. As soon as the athletes 
and peers heard of him and his 
wealth they would be only too 
pleased to hobnob with him, 
Suddenly old Wicky, who had 
been sitting in the corner ab- 
solutely mum, as usual, asked 
him straight off to come and 
dine with him, and said he 
would get a few of the most 
prominent men in the ’Varsity 
to come and meet him, We 
simply gaped at first, but pres- 
ently we saw there was some 
game on ; and when The Jebber 
had removed himself Wicky 
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explained what he wanted us 
to do. He’s a silent bird, 
Wicky, but he thinks a lot. 
Here are his digs.” 

We had reached a house in 
Jesus Lane, which we now 
entered, ascending to the first 
floor. 

Dicky rapidly introduced 
me to Mr Wickham, who had 
“just finished luncheon. He 
proved to be a young gentle- 
man of diminutive stature 
and few words, in a Leander 
tie. He was, it appeared, a 
coxwain of high degree, and 
was only talkative when afloat. 
Then, one learned, he was a 
terror. It was credibly re- 
ported that on one occasion a 
freshman rowing bow in a trial 
eight, of a sensitive tempera- 
ment and privately educated, 
had burst into tears and tried 
to throw away his oar after 
listening to Mr Wickham’s 
blistering comments upon the 
crew in general and himself in 
particular during a particular- 
ly unsteady half-minute round 
Grassy Corner. 

He silently furnished us with 
cigarettes, and my somewhat 
unexpected inclusion in the com- 
ing revels was explained to him. 

“Good egg!” he remarked, 
when Dicky had finished. ‘Go 
round to the kitchen presently. 
Have dinner in these rooms, 
Freak. May be awkward for 
the men to get into College all 
togged up.” 

“You see the idea now, 
Tiny?” said Dicky to me. 
“Wicky is going to be host, 
and the rest of us are going to 
dress up as influential young 
members of the University. 
We shall pull The Jebber’s leg 
right off!” 
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“Do you think you will be 
able to keep up your assumed 
characters all dinner-time?” I 
asked. ‘“ You know what some- 
times happens towards the end 
oO i la 

“That's all right,” said The 
Freak. “ We aren’t going to 
keep it up right to the end. 
At a given signal we shall 
unveil.” 

‘‘What then?” I inquired, 
not without concern. 

“We shall hold a sort of 
court-martial. After that I 
don’t quite know what we will 
do, but we ought to be able to 
think of something pretty good 
by that time,” replied The 
Freak confidently. 

Mr Wickham summed up the 
situation. 

“The man Jebson,” he said 
briefly, ‘ must die.” 

“What character are you 
going to assume?” I inquired 
of The Freak. ‘‘ Athlete, poli- 
tician, peer, scholar—— ?” 

“T am the Marquis of Pud- 
dox,” said my friend, with 
simple dignity. 

“Only son,” added Mr Wick- 
ham, “ of the Duke of Damaillie. 
Scotland for ever!” 

“A Highlander?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said The Freak glee- 
fully. “Iam going to wear a 
red beard and talk Gaelic.” 

“Who are to be the other— 
inmates?” I asked. 

“You'll see when the time 
comes,” replied Dicky. “At 
present we have to decide on a 
part for you, my lad.” 

“T think I had better be 
Absent Friends,” Isaid. “Then 
I need not come, but you can 
drink my health,” 

Mr Wickham said nothing, 
but rose to his feet and crossed 
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the room to the mantelpiece. 
On the corner of the mirror 
which surmounted it hung a red 
Turkish fez, with a long black 
tassel. This my host reached 
down and handed to me. 

“ Wear that,” he said briefly 


—“ with your ordinary evening 
things.” 

“What shall I be then?” I 
inquired meekly. 

‘‘ Junior Egyptologist to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum,” replied 
the fertile Mr Wickham. 


II, 


That shrinking but helpless 
puppet, the Junior Egyptolo- 
gist to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
duly presented himself at Mr 
Wickham’s at seven - thirty 
that evening, surmounted by 
the fez. 

Here I was introduced to the 
guest of the evening, Mr Jeb- 
son. He was a pasty - faced, 
pig-eyed youth of about four- 
and-twenty, in an extrava- 
gantly cut dress suit with a 
velvet collar. He wore a 
diamond ring and a soft shirt. 
He looked like an unsuccessful 
compromise between a billiard- 
marker and a casino croupier 
at a French watering - place. 
His right forefinger was firmly 
embedded in the buttonhole of 
a shaggy monster in a kilt, 
whom, from the fact that he 
spoke a blend of pure Glasgow 
and what I took to be the 
language of Roderick Dhu, I 
recognised as the heir of the 
Duke of Damsillie. 

The Freak was certainly 
playing his part as though he 
enjoyed it, but the other celeb- 
rities, who stood conversing in 
a sheepish undertone in various 
corners, looked too like stage 
conspirators to be entirely con- 
vincing. However, Mr Jebson 
appeared to harbour no sus- 
picion as to the bond fides of 
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the company in which he found 
himself, which was the main 
point. 

I was now introduced to the 
President of the Cambridge 
University Boat Club, a mag- 
nificent personage in a made-up 
bow tie of light-blue satin; 
to the Sultan of Cholerabad, 
a coffee-coloured potentate 
in sweeping Oriental robes, in 
whom the dignity that doth 
hedge a king was less con- 
spicuous than a_ thoroughly 
British giggle; and to the 
Senior Wrangler of the pre- 
vious year, who wore a turned- 
down collar, trousers the bag- 
giness of which a music -hall 
comedian would have envied, 
and blue spectacles. 

Mesmerised by Mr Wick- 
ham’s cold eye and correct 
deportment, we greeted one 
another with stately courtesy : 
but the President of the Boat 
Club winked at me cheerfully ; 
the Sultan of Cholerabad, 
scrutinising my fez, inquired 
in broken English the exact 
date of my escape from the 
cigarette factory; and the 
Senior Wrangler, invited my 
opinion, sotto voce, upon the 
cut of his trousers. 

In a distant corner of the 
room, which was very dimly 
lighted—probably for purposes 
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of theatrical effect,—I descried 
two more guests — uncanny 
figures both. One was a youth 
in semi - clerical attire, with 
short trousers and white cotton 
socks, diligently exercising 
what is best described as a 
Private Secretary voice upon 
his companion, a scarlet-faced 
gentleman in an exaggerated 
hunting-kit—horn and all. The 
latter I identified (rightly) as 
The Master of the University 
Bloodhounds, but I was at a 
loss to assign a character to 
The Private Secretary. I 
learned during the evening, 
from his own lips, that he was 
the Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Theology. 

The party was completed by 
the arrival of a stout young 
gentleman with a strong Ger- 
man accent and fluffy hair. He 
was presented to us as The 
Baron Guldenschwein. (He 
actually was a Baron, as it 
turned out, but not a German. 
However, he possessed a strong 
sense of humour—a more price- 
less possession than sixty-four 
quarterings or a castle on the 
Rhine.) 

Dinner was announced, and 
we took our places. Wickham 
sat at the head of the table, 
with Mr Jebson on his right 
and the Marquis of Puddox on 
his left. I took the foot, sup- 
ported on either hand by the 
President of the Boat Club and 
the Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Theology. The other 
four disposed themselves in the 
intervening places, the Sultan 
taking his seat upon Jebson’s 
right, with the Baron opposite. 

The dinner was served in the 
immaculate fashion customary 
at undergraduate feasts and 
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other functions where long- 
suffering parents loom in the 
background with cheque-books. 
The table decorations had ob- 
viously been selected upon the 
principle that what is most 
expensive must be best, and 
each guest was confronted with 
a much beribboned menu with 
his title printed upon it, Cham- 
pagne, at the covert but urgent 
representation of the Assist- 
ant Professor of Comparative 
Theology, was served with the 
hors d’ceuvres. 

At first we hardly lived up 
to our costumes. A practical 
joke which begins upon an 
empty stomach does not usually 
speed from the mark, Fortun- 
ately The Freak, who was not 
as other men are in these 
matters, had entered upon his 
night’s work at the very top 
of his form, and he gave us all 
an invaluable lead. The fish 
found him standing with one 
foot upon the table, pledging 
Mr Jebson in language which 
may have been Gaelic, but more 
nearly resembled the baying of 
one of the University blood- 
hounds. This gave us courage, 
and presently the Assistant 
Theologian and the M.B.H. 
abandoned a furtive inter- 
change of Rugby football 
“shop” and entered into a 
heated discussion with the 
Senior Wrangler of certain 
drastic alterations which, ap- 
parently, the mathematical 
savants of the day contem- 
plated making in the multipli- 
cation table. 

I devoted my attention chiefly 
to observing the masterly fa- 
shion in which The Freak and 
the saturnine Mr Wickham 
handled Jebson. The latter 
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was without doubt a most un- 
pleasant creature. The under- 
graduate tolerates and, too 
often, admires the vicious indi- 
vidual who is reputed to be a 
devil of a fellow. Still, that 
individual usually has some 
redeeming qualities. In the 
ordinary way of business he 
probably pulls an oar and 
shoves in the scrimmage as 
heartily as his neighbour: 
his recourses to riotous living 
are in the nature of reaction 
from these strenuous pursuits. 
They arise less from a desire to 
pose as a man of the world 
than from sheer weakness of 
the flesh. He is not in the 
least proud of them: indeed, 
like the rest of us, he is usu- 
ally very repentant afterwards. 
And above all, he observes 
a decent reticence about his 
follies. He regards them as 
liabilities, not assets; and 
therein lies the difference be- 
tween him and creatures of the 
Jebson type. Jebson took no 
part in clean open-air enthusi- 
asms: he had few moments of 
reckless self-abandonment: to 
him the serious business of life 
was the methodical establish- 
ment of a reputation as a 
viveur. He sought to excite 
the admiration of his fellows 
by the recital of his exploits in 
what he called “the world.” 
Such, naturally, were conspicu- 
ous neither for reticence nor 
truth. He was a pitiful trans- 
parent fraud, and I felt rather 
surprised, as I considered the 
elaborate nature of the present 
scheme for his discomfiture, 
that the tolerant easy - going 
crew who sat round the table 
should have thought the game 
worth the candle. I began to 
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feel rather sorry for Jebson. 
After all, he was not the only 
noxious insect in the University. 
Then I remembered the story 
of the girl’s photograph, and 
felt more sorry. It was an ill 
day for The Jebber, I reflected, 
when he spoke lightly of his- 
lady-love in the presence of 
Dicky Mainwaring. 

The banquet ran its course. 
Presently dessert was placed 
upon the table and the waiters 
withdrew. The Sultan of 
Cholerabad, I noticed, had 
mastered the diffidence which 
had characterised his behaviour 
during the earlier stages of the 
proceedings, and was now join- 
ing freely in the conversation 
at the head of the table. I 
overheard Mr Jebson extending 
to him a cordial invitation to 
come up with him to town at 
the end of the term and be 
introduced to a galaxy of 


music-hall stars, jockeys, and 


bookmakers — an __ invitation 
which had already been defer- 
entially accepted by Mr Wick- 
ham and the Marquis of 
Puddox. In return, the Sultan 
announced that the harem at 
Cholerabad was open to in- 
spection by select parties of 
visitors on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, on presentation of 
visiting-card. 

The spirits of the party in 
general were now rising 
rapidly, and more than once 
the tranquillity of the proceed- 
ings was seriously imperilled. 
After the Baron Guldenschwein 
had been frustrated in an at- 
tempt to recite an ode in praise 
of the Master of the Blood- 
hounds (on the somewhat in- 
adequate grounds that “I my- 
self wear always bogskin 
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boods”), our nominal host 
found himself compelled to 
cope with the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Comparative The- 
ology, who, rising unsteadily 
to his legs, proclaimed his 
intention of giving imitations 
of a few celebrated actors, be- 
ginning with Sir Henry Irving. 
The Theologian was in a con- 
dition which rendered censure 
and argument equally futile. 
He had consumed perhaps half 
a bottle of champagne and two 
glasses of port, so it was obvious 
that his present exalted condi- 
tion was due not so much to 
the depths of his potations as 
to the shallowness of his accom- 
modation for the same. I for 
ene, having drunk at least as 
much as he and feeling pain- 
fully decorous, forbore to judge 
him. The rest of the company 
were sober enough, but leni- 
ently disposed, and our the- 
ological friend was allowed his 
way. He threw himself into a 
convulsive attitude, mouthed 
out an entirely unintelligible 
limerick about a young man 
from Patagonia, and sat down 
abruptly, well pleased with his 


performance. 
Then came an ominous 
silence. The time for busi- 


ness was at hand. Mr Jebson, 
still impervious to atmospheric 
influence, selected this moment 
for weaving his own shroud. 
He rose to his feet and made a 
speech. He addressed us as 
“fellow -sports”; he referred 
to Mr Wickham as “our 
worthy Chair,” and to myself 
as “our young friend Mr 
Vice.” The company as a 
whole he designated “hot stuff.” 
After expressing with evident 
sincerity the pleasure with 
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which he found himself in his 
present company, he revealed 
to us the true purport of his 
uprising, which was to propose 
the toast of “The Girls.” 
Under the circumstances a 
more unfortunate selection of 
subject could not have been 
made. Thespeaker had barely 
concluded his opening sentence 
when the Marquis of Puddox, 
speaking in his natural tone of: 
voice, rose to his feet and 
brought what promised to be 
a rather nauseous eulogy to a 
summary conclusion. 

“Dry up,” he rapped out, 
“and sit down at once. Clear 
the table, you fellows, and get 
the tablecloth off.” 

Without further ado the dis- 
tinguished company present, 
with the exception of the Theo- 
logian, who had retired into a 
corner by himself to conduct 
a rehearsal, obeyed Dicky’s 
behest. The decanters and 
glasses were removed to the 
sideboard, and the cloth was 
whipped off. 

“Take this loathsome sweep,” 
continued the Marquis in the 
same dispassionate voice, in- 
dicating the guest of the even- 
ing, now as white as his own 
shirt-front, “and tie him up 
with table-napkins.” 

The dazed Jebson offered no 
resistance. Presently he found 
himself lying flat on his back 
upon the table, his arms and 
legs pinioned by Mr Wickham’s 
table-linen. 

“Roll him up in the table- 
cloth,” was The Freak’s next 


order, “and set him on a 
chair.” 

This time Jebson found his 
tongue. 


“Gentlemen all,” he gasped 
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between revolutions—the Mas- 
ter of the Bloodhounds and 
Baron Guldenschwein were 
swiftly converting him into a 


snowy cocoon, — “a joke’s all 
very well in its way between 
pals; but ., 





“Put him on that chair,” 
continued Dicky, taking not 
the slightest notice. 

Willing hands dumped the 
mummified and inanimate form 
of Jebson into an arm-chair, and 
the unique collection of Sports 
sat round him in a ring. 

Then suddenly Dicky laughed. 

“That’s all, Jebson,” he said. 
“We aren’t going to do any- 
thing else with you. You are 
not worth it.” 

Mr Jebson, who had been 
expecting the Death by a 
Thousand Cuts at the very 
least, merely gaped like a 
stranded carp. He was utterly 
demoralised. To a coward, 
fear of pain is worse than pain 
itself. 

Dicky continued— 

“We merely want to inform 
you that we think you are not 
suited to University life. The 
great world without is calling 
you. You are wasted here: in 
fact, you have been a bit of 
a failure. You mean well, but 
you are lacking in perception. 
There is too much Ego in your 
Cosmos. Napoleon, you will 
remember, suffered from the 
same infirmity. For nearly 
two terms you have deluded 
yourself into the belief that 
we think you a devil of a 
fellow. We have sat and 


listened politely to your re- 
miniscences: we have permit- 
ted you to refer to all the 
Strand loafers that one has 
ever heard of by their pet 
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names. And all the time you 
have entirely failed to realise 
that we see through you. For 
a while you rather amused us, 


but now we are fed up with 
you. You are getting the 
College a bad name, too, We 


are not a very big College, but 
we are @ very old and very 
proud one, and we have always 
kept our end up against larger 
and less particular establish- 
ments. So I’m afraid we must 
part with you. You are too 
high for us. That is all, I 
think. Would any one else 
like to say anything?” 

“Aren't we going to toy 
with him a little?” asked the 
Senior Wrangler. “We might 
bastinado him, or shave one 
side of his head.” 

But Dicky would have none 
of it. 

“Too childish,” he said. 
“We will just leave him as 
he is and finish our evening. 
Then he can go home and pack 
his carpet-bag. But” — The 
Freak turned suddenly and 
savagely upon the gently per- 
spiring Jebson—“ let me give 
you one hint, my lad. Never 
again mention ladies’ names 
before a roomful of men, or, 
by God, you'll get a lesson 
from some one some day that 
you will remember to the end 
of your life! That is all. I 
have finished. The Committee 
for Dealing with Public Nuis- 
ances isdissolved. Let us——” 

“T will now,” suddenly re- 
marked a _ confidential but 
slightly vinous voice from the 
other end of the room, “ have 
great pleasure in giving you 
an imitation of Mr Beerbohm 
Tree.” . 

And the Assistant Professor 
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of Comparative Theology, who 
had been neglecting the réle of 
avenging angel in order to 
prime himself at the sideboard 
for another excursion into the 
realms of mimetic art, struck 
exactly the same attitude as 
before, and began to mouth 
out, with precisely similar in- 
tonation and gesture, the lim- 
erick which had already done 
duty in the case of Sir Henry 
Irving. 

After this the proceedings 
degenerated rapidly into a 
“rag” of the most ordinary 
and healthy type. The com- 
pany, having dined, had ceased 
to feel vindictive, and The 
Freak’s admirably appropriate 
handling of the situation met 
with their entire appreciation. 
With relief they proceeded 
from labour to recreation. Mr 
Jebson was unceremoniously 
bundled into a corner: some 
one opened Mr Wickham’s 
piano, and in two minutes an 
impromptu dance was in full 
swing. I first found myself 
involved in an extravagant 
perversion of the Lancers, 
danced by the entire strength 
of the company with the ex- 
ception of Baron Gulden- 
schwein, who presided at the 
piano. After this the Theo- 
logian, amid prolonged cries of 
dissent, gave another imitation 
—I think it was of Sarah 
Bernhardt — which was ter- 
minated by a happy sugges- 
tion of Dicky’s that the enter- 
tainer should be “ forcibly fed” 
—an over-ripe banana being 
employed as the medium of 
nourishment. Then the Baron 


struck up The Eton Boating 
Song. Next moment I found 
myself (under strict injunc- 
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tions to remember that I was 
“lady ”) waltzing madly round 
in the embrace of The Senior 
Wrangler, dimly wondering 
whether the réle of battering- 
ram which I found thrust 
upon me during the next ten 
minutes was an inevitable one 
for all female partners, and if 
so, why girls ever went to 
balls. 

Presently my partner sug- 
gested a rest, and having 
propped me with exaggerated 
gallantry against the window- 
ledge, took off his dickey and 
fanned me with it. After that 
we played “ Nuts in May.” 

The fun grew more uproar- 
ious. Each man was enjoying 
himself with that priceless 
abandon which only youth can 
confer, little recking that with 
the passing of a very few years 
he would look back from the 
world - weary heights of, say, 
twenty-five, upon such a 
memory as this with pained 
and incredulous amazement. 
Later still, say at forty, he 
would look back again, and 
the retrospect would warm his 
heart. For the present, how- 
ever, our warmth was of a 
purely material nature, and 
the only Master of Arts pres- 
ent mopped his streaming 
brow and felt glad that he 
was alive. Toa man who has 
worked without a holiday for 
three years either in a draw- 
ing - office or an engineering- 
shop in South London, an 
undergraduate riot of the most 
primitive description is not 
without its points. 

The Eton Boating Song is 
an infectious measure: in a 
short time we were all sing- 
ing as well as dancing. The 
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floor trembled: the chandelier 
rattled: the windows shook: 
Jesus Lane quaked. 


“Swing, swing together,” 
we roared, 
“ With your bodies between your——” 


Crash ! 

The flowing tartan plaid 
which adorned the shoulders 
of the scion of the house of 
Damsillie had spread itself 
abroad, and encircling in 4 
clinging embrace the trussed 
and pinioned form of the 
much-enduring Jebson, had 
whipped him from his stool of 
penance and caused him, from 
no volition of his own, to join 
the glad throng of waltzers, 
much as a derelict tree-trunk 
joins a whirlpool. In a trice 
the Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Theology and the 
President of the University 
Boat Club, who were perform- 
ing an intricate reversing 
movement at the moment, 
tripped heavily backwards 
over his prostrate form, while 
the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Puddox (and Lady), brought 
up in full career by the stoutly 
resisting plaid, fell side by side 
upon the field. The Senior 
Wrangler and the Junior 
Egyptologist, whirling like 
dervishes, topped the heap a 
moment later. The Baron 
Guldenschwein and the Master 
of the Bloodhounds leavened 
the whole lump. 

My head struck the floor with 
a dull thud. Simultaneously 
some one (I think it was the 
Senior Wrangler) put his foot 
into my left ear. Even at this 
excruciating moment I remem- 


ber reflecting that it would be 
a difficult matter, after this, to 
maintain a distant or stand- 
offish attitude towards the gen- 
tleman who at this moment was 
acting as the foundation-stone 
of our pyramid. 

The music ceased, with a 
suddenness that ‘suggested 
musical chairs, and I was 
aware of an ominous silence. 
Disengaging my neck from the 
embrace of a leg clad in a 
baggy silk trousering—evident- 
ly it belonged to the Sultan: 
how he got into that galley 
I have no conception, for he 
had recently relieved the Baron 
at the piano,—I struggled 
to my hands and knees, and 
crawled out of the turmoil upon 
the floor. 

Set amid the constellation of 
stars which still danced round 
my ringing head, I beheld a 
sleek but burly gentleman in 
sober black, silk hat in hand, 
standing in the doorway. He 
was a University bulldog. We 
were in the clutches of the 
Law. 

“Proctor’s compliments, gen- 
tlemen, and will the gentleman 
what these rooms belong to 
kindly step——” 

It was a familiar formula. 
Wickham, who had struggled 
to his feet, answered at once— 

“ All right; T’ll come down. 
Wait till I put my collar on. 
Is the Proctor downstairs ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Mr Sandeman, sir.” 

“Sandy? Golly!” com- 
mented Mr Wickham, swiftly 
correcting the disorder of his 
array. Several people whistled 
lugubriously. Wickham turned 
to Dicky. 
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“T’ll go down,” he said. 
*You sort out those chaps on 
the floor.” 

He disappeared with the 
bulldog, leaving Dicky and 
myself to disintegrate the 
happy heap of arms and legs 
upon the carpet. Ultimately 
we uncovered our foundation- 
stone, black in the face but 
resigned. We unrolled his 
winding-sheet, cut his bonds, 
and were administering first 
aid of a hearty but unscientific 
description when there was a 
ery from Dicky— 

“Ducker, you young fool, 
where are you going to?” 

Ducker, it appeared, was the 
real name of the Assistant 
Theologian. (As a matter of 
fact it was Duckworth.) He 
was already at the door. Find- 
ing his exit detected, he drew 
himself up with an air of rather 
precarious dignity, and re- 
plied— 

“T am going to speak to 
Sandy.” 

“ What for?” 

“Sandy,” explained Mr 
Ducker rapidly, “has never 
seen my imitation of George 
Alexander as the Prisoner of 
Zenda. He has got to have it 
now!” 

Next moment the persevering 
pantomimist had disappeared, 
and we heard him descending 
the stairs in a series of kan- 
garoo-like leaps. 

“Come on, Bill,” said Dicky 
tome. “We must follow him 
quick, or there will be trouble.” 

We raced downstairs into the 
entrance-hall. The open door- 
way framed the dishevelled 
figure of Mr Duckworth. He 
was calling aloud the name of 
one Sandy, beseeching him to 


behold George Alexander, Out- 
side in the gloom of Jesus Lane 
we beheld Mr Wickham argu- 
ing respectfully with a majestic 
figure in a black gown, white 
bands, and baleful spectacles, 
With a sinking heart I recog- 
nised one of the two saturnine 
clerical gentlemen in whose 
presence I had been presented 
for my M.A. degree only a few 
hours before. 

“Sandy, old son,” bellowed 
Mr Duckworth perseveringly, 
“be a sportsman and look at 
me a minute!” He was now 
out upon the doorstep, postur- 
ing. “Flavia! Fla-a-a-via!” 
he yowled. 

“ Tt’s no good our pulling him 
back into the house,” said 
Dicky, “or Sandy will have 
him for certain. Let’s rush 
him down the street, and hide 
somewhere.” 

Next moment, with a hand 
upon each of the histrionic 
Theologian’s shoulders, we were 
flying down Jesus Lane. Be- 
hind us thundered the feet 
of one of the minions 
of the Reverend Hugo San- 
deman. (The other had ap- 
parently been retained to 
guard the door.) Mr Duck- 
worth, suddenly awake to the 
reality of the situation and en- 
joying himself hugely, required 
no propulsion. In fact, he was 
soon towing us—so fast that 
Dicky, encumbered by his chief- 
tain’s costume, and I, who had 
not sprinted for three years, 
had much ado to hold on to 
him. The bulldog, who was 
corpulentand morethan middle- 
aged, presently fell behind. 

It was raining slightly and 
there were not many people 
about, for it was close on ten 
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o’clock. We emerged at the 
double from Jesus Lane into 
Sidney Street, and dashed 
down the first available open- 
ing. It brought us into a 
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narrow alley—one of the in- 
numerable “passages” with 
which Cambridge is honey- 
combed. Here we halted and 
listened intently. 


ITI. 


Having now leisure to review 
the incredible sequence of 
events which had resulted in 
my being hounded through the 
streets of Cambridge by the 
University authorities — when 
by University law I should 
have been one of the hounds— 
in company with two under- 
graduates, one attired as 
a sort of burlesque Rob 
Roy and the other in a 
state of more than doubtful 
sobriety, I embarked upon a 
series of gloomy but useless 
reflections upon my imbecility. 
My only consolation was de- 
rived from the knowledge that 
I no longer wore the insignia 
of the Junior Egyptologist, 
having mislaid that accursed 
ornament in the course of the 
evening’s revels, 

My meditations were inter- 
rupted by the voice of The 
Freak. 

“What shall we do next?” 
he inquired, with great gusto. 

“Go home,” said I, without 
hesitation. 

“How?” 

“Straight on: this passage 
must lead somewhere.” 

“Does it? Have you ever 
been down it before?” 

“IT can’t remember; but 

“ Well, I have, and it doesn’t 
lead anywhere, young feller- 
my-lad. That's why that 
blamed bulldog of Sandy’s 
hasn’t followed us up harder. 





He knows he has got us on 
toast. I expect they’re all 
waiting for us at the mouth of 
this rat-hole now.” 

Certainly we were in a tight 
corner. But even now The 
Freak’s amazing resource did 
not fail him. We were stand- 
ing at the moment outside a 
building of rather forbidding 
aspect, which had the appear- 
ance of a parish institute. The 
windows of one of the rooms 
on the ground-floor were 
brightly lighted; and even as 
we looked a large podgy young 
man, of the Sunday - school 
superintendent type, appeared 
on the front steps. We feigned 
absorption in a large printed 
notice which stood outside the 
door. 

The podgy man addressed us. 

‘‘ Are you coming in, gentle- 
men? You'll find it worth 
your while, The professor is 
only just ’ere, ’avin missed ’is 
train from King’s Cross, so we 
are goin’ to begin at once.” He 
spoke in the honeyed—not to 
say oily—accents of a certain 
type of ‘‘townee” who sees a 
chance of making something 
out of a ’Varsity man, and his 
conversation was naturally 
addressed to me. My two 
companions kept modestly in 
the shadows. 

“First lecture free to all,” 
continued the podgy young 
man, smiling invitingly. 
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“Members of the University 
specially welcomed.” 

At this moment The Freak 
emerged into the full glare of 
the electric light, and nudged 
me meaningly in the ribs. 

“T have two friends with 
me,” I said—“ one from Scot- 
land—er—the North of Scot- 
land. I am taking them for 
an after-dinner stroll, to view 
the Colleges, and—er—-so on.” 

“ All are welcome,” repeated 
the young man faintly, gazing 
in a dazed fashion at the Mar- 
quis of Puddox. “ Step inside.” 

What we were in for we did 
not know. But it was a case 
of any port in a storm, and we 
all three allowed ourselves to 
be shepherded into a room 
containing some fifteen people, 
who, to judge by the state of 
the atmosphere, had been there 
some time. Our entrance 
caused an obvious flutter, and 
distracted the attention of 
the room from a diminutive 
foreigner in a frayed frook- 
coat, with a little pointed 
beard and pathetic brown eyes, 
who was sitting nervously on 
the edge of a chair, endeavour- 
ing to look collected under the 
blighting influence of a good 
honest British stare. The three 
newcomers at once retired to 
the only unoccupied corner of 
the room, where it was observed 
that the clerical member of the 
party immediately adopted a 
somewhat unconventional at- 
titude and composed himself 
to slumber. 

At this point the podgy 
young man, who appeared to 
be the secretary of the club— 
some society for mutual im- 
provement,—rose to his feet 
and announced that he had 


great pleasure in introducing 
“the professor” to the com- 
pany. Apparently we were to 
have a French lesson. We had 
arrived just in time for the 
opening ceremony, which we 
might enjoy free gratis and 
for nothing; but if we desired 
to come again—a highly im- 
probable contingency, I thought 
—we were at liberty to do 
so every Thursday evening 
throughout the quarter, at a 
fee of one guinea. 

“T think, gentlemen,” con- 
cluded the secretary, “that 
you will find your money ’as 
been well laid out. We ’ave 
very ‘igh reports of the pro- 
fessor’s abilities, and I am glad 
to see that the fame of ’is 
teaching ’as been sufficient to 
attract a member of the Uni- 
versity here to-night.” 

At this he bowed deferenti- 
ally in our direction, and there 
was some faint applause. To 
my horror Dicky promptly rose 
to his feet, and, returning the 
podgy young man’s bow, de- 
livered himself in a resonant 
Gaelic whinny of the following 
outrageous flight of fancy— 

“Hech-na hoch-na hoyah 
hoo!” 

As delivered, I am bound to 
admit that it sounded like a 
perfectly genuine expression of 
Celtic fervour. Dicky sat 
down, amid an interested mur- 
mur, and whispered hurriedly 
to me— 

“Interpret, old soul!” 

I rose miserably to my feet. 

“My friend,” I announced, 
wondering dimly how long it 
would be before the podgy 
young man and his satellites 
uprose and cast us forth, “has 
replied to your very kind wel- 
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come by a quotation from one 
of his national poets — er, 
Ossian—which, roughly trans- 
lated, means that however 
uncouth his exterior may be, 
he never forgets a kindness!” 

Which was rather good, I 
think. 

There was more applause, 
which had the disastrous effect 
of rousing Mr Duckworth from 
his slumbers. Finding that 
every one present was clapping 
his hands and looking in his di- 
rection, he struggled to his feet. 

‘‘Mr Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began cheer- 
fully —“in response to your 
most flattering encore I shall 
have great pleasure, with your 
attention and permission, in 
givin’ you my celebrated imita- 
tion ”—here he began to stiffen 
into the old familiar epileptic 
attitude—“of Sir George Irv- 
ing ”? 

We drew him down, as 
gently as possible, into his 
seat, and the secretary, slightly 
disconcerted, called upon the 
lecturer to begin. 

The professor rose, and hav- 
ing bowed gallantly to the 
secretary's wife, the only lady 
present—a courtesy which was 
acknowledged by that young 
woman, with true British 
politeness, by a convulsive 
giggle,—proceeded, in language 
which betrayed the fact that 
although he might be able to 
teach French he could not 
pronounce English, to explain 
his modus operandi, He pro- 





posed, we discovered, to describe 
in his own tongue some familiar 
scene of everyday life, suiting 
his action to the word, and 
laying his hand whenever pos- 
sible upon the objects men- 
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tioned in his discourse, in order 
to assist us in grasping his 
meaning. 

“ Par exemple,” he explained, 
“if I touch ze ‘at of madam, so” 
—here he darted across the 
room and laid a playful finger 
on the brim of Mrs Secretary’s 
rather flamboyant headgear 
—a familiarity which that 
paragon of British propriety 
greeted with an _ hysterical 
“Ow, George!” —‘“and say 
chapeau, den you vill onner- 
stand vat I mean.” 

“JT doubt it, old son,” ob- 
served Mr Duckworth gravely. 

“To-night,” continued the 
professor, who had fortunately 
been unable to understand this 
innuendo, “I vill describe a 
simple scene zat you all know 
—n’est-ce pas?” 

Here he struck an attitude, 
as if to imply that we must 
be careful not to miss this bit, 
and declaimed— 

“Ze postman, ’ow ’e brings ze 
letters.” 

This announcement was 
greeted with a stony silence. 

“T tell you ze title,” he added 
in warning tones, “but after 
now I spik no more Engleesh.” 

“Quite right; I wouldn’t if 
I were you,” remarked Mr 
Duckworth approvingly. 

The professor bowed politely 
at this commendation from 
such an exalted quarter, and 
plunged into his subject. 

“Le facteur, comment il ap- 
porte les lettres!” 

The audience, composed ex- 
clusively of podgy young men 
like the secretary, received this 
exordium with different degrees 
of self-consciousness, after the 
manner of the Englishman 
when a foreign language is 
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spoken in his presence. Some 
looked extremely knowing, 
while others stirred uneasily in 
their seats, and regarded each 
other with shamefaced grins. 

The professor meanwhile had 
advanced to the window, and 
was gazing excitedly out into 
the darkness. 

“ Regardez le facteur qui s’ap- 
proche!” he cried, pointing 
with his finger in the direction 
where I calculated that the 
Reverend Hugo and his attend- 
ant fiends were probably still 
waiting for us; “dans la rue, 
la-bas/ Il m’apporte peut-étre 
une lettre! Maisde qui? Ah, 
de——” Here he clutched his 
heart convulsively, evidently 
bent upon a touch of humorous 
sentiment: but a glance at the 
adamantine countenances of his 
audience caused him to change 
his mind, and he continued, 
rather lamely— 

“Je descendrai au rez-de- 
chaussée. Je m’approche a la 
porte—pardon, m’sieur!” 

The last remark was ad- 
dressed to Mr Duckworth, the 
professor having stumbled over 
his legs on his way to the 
door. The Theologian respond- 
ed politely with an imitation 
of a man drawing a cork, and 
the demonstration proceeded. 

“Je saisis le bouton,” con- 
tinued our instructor, convul- 
sively clutching the door-handle. 
“Je tour-r-r-rne le bouton! 
J’ouvre la porte/ Je m’éloigne 
dans le corridor—Oh, pardon, 
m’sieur! Je vous 





He had torn open the door 
with a flourish and hurled him- 
self into the passage in faithful 
pursuance of his system, only to 
collide heavily and audibly with 
some unyielding body outside. 


“ Proctor’s compliments, sir,” 
said a deep voice, “but if you 
are in charge ’ere, will you 
kindly come and speak to ‘im 
@ minute?” 

The Frenchman’s answering 
flood of incomprehensible ex- 
planation was cut short by the 
secretary, who rose from his 
seat and hurried out. A few 
questions and answers passed 
between him and the bulldog, 
and then we heard their foot- 
steps dying away in the direc- 
tion of the front door, where 
the Reverend Hugo was doubt- 
less waiting. 

Next moment the company 
in the room were surprised, 
and I firmly believe disappoint- 
ed, when the three last-joined 
recruits, after a hurried glance 
round the walls as if for a 
humbler means of exit, rose 
and unostentatiously quitted 
a oe by _ yaped 


— in the peanean, we 
turned hastily and blindly to 
the left, leaving behind us the 
front door, which was blocked 
by an animated group com- 
posed of the secretary, the 
professor—what he was doing 
there I do not know: perhaps 
he thought that three more 
pupils were applying for ad- 
mission,—and the larger of the 
Reverend Hugo’s two bulldogs, 
while that avenging angel’s 
voice could be heard uplifted 
in a stately harangue out- 
side. 

We scuttled up the passage 
and dived through the first 
door that presented itself, clos- 
ing and locking it behind us. 
On turning up the electric 
light we found ourselves in a 
large deserted room, occupied 
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by two bagatelle tables. It 
was unfortunately lighted from 
the roof, which put escape by 
the window out of the ques- 
tion. However, at the far 
end we spied another door. 
Through this we rushed, into 
what appeared to be a recrea- 
tion-room, occupied solely by 
two spectacled gentlemen im- 


mersed in a game of chess. 
Their surprise when three 
total strangers, two in unusual 
dress and all in an obvious 
hurry, invaded the privacy of 
their apartment only to make 
a hasty and undignified exit 
by the window, must have 
been considerable, but we did 
not stay to observe it. 


IV. 


Three weeks later The Freak 
came up to town for his Easter 
vacation, and dined with me 
at my club, and I heard the 
end of the tale. 

Nothing very dreadful had 
happened, it appeared. Mr 
Wickham, having laconically 
accepted full responsibility for 
the riot in his rooms, had been 
gated at eight for the rest of 
the term, The fact that I had 
ordered the dinner was un- 
known to the Proctors, and 
the College cook had not en- 
lightened them, The identity 
of the Marquis of Puddox, the 
Junior Egyptologist, and the 
Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Theology had never 
been discovered. 

“So your guilty secret, old 
thing,” concluded Dicky, “is 
safe, And now I want to in- 
vite you to another function.” 

“Thank you,” I said gruffly, 
“but I think not. What sort 
of function is it this time?” 

“A wedding,” replied Dicky 
unexpectedly. 

“Great Scot! Yours?” 

“No—The Jebber’s! He 


has grown quite a white man. 
The little homily which I took 
the liberty of delivering to him 
that evening, coupled with the 
very light sentence imposed, 
quite won his heart, it appears. 
He never leaves me now. Eats 
out of my hand. He is going 
down at the end of the May 
term like a sensible Jebber, 
and he is to be married to 
his girl in June.” 

“The girl of the photo- 
graph?” 

“Yes. He has quite got 
over his wild oats theories, 
and his girl now has him com- 
pletely in hand. I have seen 
them together, and I know. 
They are very happy.” 

My romantic friend sighed 
comfortably, and concluded— 

“‘T have promised to be best 
man.” 

“You?” 

‘‘ Yes; he asked me, and one 
can’t decline. You are coming 
with me, fellow-sport, to rep- 
resent the Senior Members of 
the University!” 

I went. No one ever refuses 
anything to The Freak. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRONGS OF ULSTER. 


IT is always best, as the Irish 
themselves say, to begin with 
compliments. And so it may 
be frankly stated that few 
countries can compare with 
Ireland in its natural charm 
and attractiveness. Whatever 
the visitor’s tastes and avoca- 
tions may be—whether sports- 
man, artist, or antiquarian—he 
finds much that is interesting 
and delightful in the Emerald 
Isle. For the ordinary tourist 
who has an eye for scenery, 
there are mountains and glens 
as wild and picturesque as the 
Scotch Highlands; lakes and 
bays as perfect in colour and 
outline as Norwegian fiords ; 
silvan landscapes such as Con- 
stable would have loved to 
paint, and entrancing views 
like the Vale of Avoca or the 
Blackwater river near Lismore. 
And the people themselves are 
as delightful as their country. 
Irish hospitality is traditional 
and proverbial. A few intro- 
ductions will pass the visitor 
on from one pleasant country- 
house to another, where, if the 
entertainment is not on the 
lavish scale familiar to us 
in Lever’s novels, a guest re- 
ceives the warmest of welcomes, 
and—especially if he is a sports- 
man—has the very best of good 
times. Whereelse can he make 
such record bags of snipe, wood- 
cock, and wild duck in their 
proper season? Or where can 
he find such infinite facilities 
for breaking his neck as in a 
run with the Meath or Ward 
hounds? Again, if he shoulders 
his knapsack and walks across 


country—stopping at wayside 
inns and leaving the beaten 
track—he may make acquaint- 
ance with what is still the 
finest peasantry in the world. 
Idle and thriftless the Irish 
peasant may be, but his social 
charm—and, it may be added, 
his powers of “ blarney ”—are 
irresistible. His ready wit and 
geod temper, his eagerness to 
help a sportsman or direct a 
stranger, his easy and unem- 
barrassed manners, and the 
dignified courtesy with which 
he does the honours of his 
humble cabin,—these are quali- 
ties which have endeared 
“Paddy at home” to every 
traveller who has _ visited 
Ireland. 

The country and the people 
are, a8 we have said, delight- 
ful, and this only makes it the 
more inexplicable that, of all 
the histories ever written, Irish 
history should be the most 
melancholy and tragic. It is 
one long dismal record of poli- 
tical blunders and lost oppor- 
tunities, of outrages and assas- 
sination, of battle and murder, 
of attainders and confiscations, 
of savage rebellions crushed 
with merciless severity. And 
this dark story, carried on 
from century to century, is 
rarely brightened by those 
touches of chivalry and hero- 
ism which in other nations 
have cast a lustre on the 
blackest pages of their annals. 
“As a nation,” says Froude, 
“the Irish have done nothing 
which posterity is not anxious 
to forget.” Ireland can look 
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back to no characters resem- 
bling William Wallace, or the 
Chevalier Bayard, or the Maid 
of Orleans. She can recall no 
hard-fought battles for freedom 
like Bannockburn or Mor- 
garten; for she has never yet 
presented a united front to 
the enemy. The country has 
always been divided into 
parties and classes; torn and 
rent by hostile factions and 
rival creeds; the easy dupe of 
designing politicians and un- 
scrupulous churchmen. There 
have been “ patriots,” of course, 
some of them men of high 
character and lofty aspira- 
tions —but Irish patriotism 
has too often been strongly 
tinged with selfish and in- 
terested motives; it has been 
transient and emotional,—the 
patriotism of platform orators 
and paid politicians, who have 
roared and ranted, threatened 
and blustered, and screamed 
themselves hoarse in denunci- 
ations of the hated Saxon 
usurpers, Patriotism of this 
type has usually evaporated in 
words or become, in Dr John- 
son’s phrase, “the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.” When it has 
come to the crucial test of 
action, it has too often hap- 
pened that “the patriotic 
exstasy, which flowed so freely 
in torrents of rhetoric has con- 
gealed at the sound of the 
cannon.” It has been always 
thus in Irish history, from the 
days of “the Fugitive Earls” 
who deserted their clansmen 
to the disgraceful rout at 


Newton - Butler and_ the 
Boyne, But it is only when 
fighting in a bad cause and 
with uneasy consciences that 
Irishmen have played the 
coward, for there are no braver 
soldiers in the world. They 
have often been the backbone 
of Continental armies, as well 
as added lustre to our own 
Union Brigade. 


“Inthe Seven Years’ War, Austria’s 
best generals were Irishmen, Brown 
was an Irishman ; Lacy was an Irish- 
man; O’Donnell’s name speaks for 
him ; Lally Tollendal, who punished 
the English at Fontenoy, was O’Mull- 
ally of Tollendally. Strike the names 
of Irishmen out of our own public 
service and we lose the heroes of 
our proudest exploits—we lose the 
Wellesleys, the Pallisers, the Moores, 
the Eyres, the Cootes, the Napiers. 
We lose half the officers and half the 
privates who conquered India for us 
and fought our battles in the Penin- 
sula. What the Irish could do as 
enemies we were about to learn when 
the Ulster exiles crowded to the 
standard of Washington.” } 


Though we are not here 
dealing with Irish history be- 
fore the Settlement of Ulster, 
some preliminary sketch is 
necessary. In the sixteenth 
century Ireland had practically 
relapsed into barbarism. The 
descendants of the Norman 
barons who had conquered ‘the 
country under Strongbow— 
the Butlers and Geraldines, 
Desmonds and Ormondes—had 
become more Irish (it was 
said) than the Irish them- 
selves. Outside the limits of 
the Pale—that is, the home 
counties near Dublin — the 





1 Froude’s ‘English in Ireland,’ ii. 127. This passage was written in 1875. 
bs shall now have toadd the names of Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts, amongst 
others. 
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English laws had no force. 
Hundreds of petty chieftains 
ruled their clans in the old 
Irish fashion, plundering their 
weaker neighbours, making 
raids and forays, avenging 
family feuds, and upholding 
“the Magna Charta of Irish 
liberty,”—that is, the right of 
private war. This, indeed, 
was Home Rule with a ven- 
geance! Henry VIII. battered 
down the castles of the chief- 
tains and enforced some sort 
of order in this “Island of Un- 
rest”; but his change of re- 
ligion alienated any loyalty the 
Irish might have felt, for then, 
as now, they were ardent 
Catholics. Elizabeth added 
fuel to the flames by establish- 
ing an Anglican Church in 
Ireland, and proscribing the 
Catholic religion. Then the 
four provinces rose one after 
the other in revolt, and Eliza- 
beth, finding conciliation use- 
less, was obliged to carry out 
a war of extermination to pre- 
vent Ireland from falling into 
the hands of Spain. The jeal- 
ousies of the rival clans pre- 
vented any effective union, and 
Desmond, Shan O'Neill, and 
O’Donnell rose singly and were 
crushed in turn. Many thou- 
sands of their followers were 
hung or put to the sword, and 
the heads of traitors were 
brought in “ by the sack full” ; 
thousands more died of famine, 
for all the means of subsistence 
—the corn and the cattle— 
were systematically destroyed. 
In Munster alone thirty thou- 
sand are said to have died of 
starvation, and Spenser’s pic- 


ture of the wretched survivors 
is not easily forgotten :— 


“Out of every corner of the woods 
and glens they came creeping forth 
upon their hands, for their legs could 
not bear them. They looked like 
anatomies of death; they spoke like 
ghosts crying out from their graves ; 
they did eat the dead carrion, happy 
when they could find them ; yea, and 
one another soon after, inasmuch as 
the very carcases they spared not to 
scrape out of their graves.” ! 


As Burke said of the devas- 
tation of the Carnatic, “ all the 
horrors of war were mercy to 
this new havoc,” and the horror 
was intensified by the fact that 
the authors of this massacre 
and desolation, worthy of the 
hordes who followed Alaric or 
Attila, were Christian soldiers 
in the Elizabethan age and the 
contemporaries of Sir Philip 
Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Though the rebellion had been 
crushed in blood and fire, it left 
behind it a legacy of undying 
hatred between the two races, 
and it also caused the Papal 
Nuncio to promulgate the 
detestable doctrine that no 
Catholic could without sin sub- 
mit to a heretic sovereign or 
bear arms against the faithful. 
Thereby all Irishmen were ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and 
loyalty to the throne became a 
crime against their religion. 

The three southern provinces 
of Ireland had been crushed to 
the dust and the power of the 
clans hopelessly broken ; but in 
Ulster the Celtic element was 
still strong, and on the acces- 
sion of James I. another abor- 
tive conspiracy took place, 
headed by Rory O’Donnell, Earl 





1 Spenser’s ‘State of Ireland.’ Quoted by Lecky. 
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of Tyrconnell, and Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone. The earls fled 
to the Continent. A Commis- 
sion, assisted by a Counsel 
“learned in the law,”—prob- 
ably Sir John Davis,—indioted 
them before a Grand Jury, 
who returned a true bill for 
high treason against both 
earls; and then James, act- 
ing on the advice of Bacon, 
decided that the six northern 
counties should be escheated to 
the Crown, and that a fresh 
settlement of English and 
Scotch should be formed in 
Ulster (Antrim and Down were 
already occupied by Scotsmen— 
chiefly western Highlanders). 
Two million acres were thus 
escheated, of which about two- 
thirds, consisting of peat-bogs 
and forest, were handed over 
to the native Irish, while the 
remaining half million acres— 
mostly fertile land—were ap- 
portioned to the new Planta- 
tion. At first the scheme 
hung fire, for the colonists 
were reluctant to settle in a 
wild country, where the glens 
and groves (it was said) 
swarmed with wolves, and 
kernes almost as savage as 
the wolves, and were haunted 
by fairies and banshees. As 
Sir Arthur Chichester (the 
Lord Deputy) put it, “To dis- 
plant the natives, who are a 
warlike people, out of the 
greatest part of six whole 
counties, is not a work for 
private men who seek a present 
profit.” But before long a 
steady flow of colonists set in, 
mostly of a highly respectable 
class—yeomen and farmers— 
both Scotch and English— 
artificers and workmen from 
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Ayrshire and Wigtown, and a 
sprinkling of adventurers and 
speculators in search of a new 
field for their energies. The 
merchants of the City of Lon- 
don thought the enterprise a 
good investment, and after 
sending some “discreet per- 
sons” to examine and report, 
they received large grants of 
land in Donegal and near Derry, 
which thus became known in 
history as Londonderry. 

The face of the country soon 
became transformed under these 
hardy and energetic colonists. 
The marshes were drained, 
forests were cleared away, 
quarries of slate and free- 
stone were opened; walled 
towns arose, with water-mills 
and factories; substantial farm- 
steads took the place of the 
ruined castles of the chieftains 
and the mud-cabins of the 
native Irish; and all along 
the shores of Lough Erne and 
Lough Foyle and in the fertile 
valleys of Tyrone and Armagh 
hamlets sprang up with an 
unmistakable air of comfort 
and prosperity. There, too, 
might be seen the plain stone 
chapels, where Sunday after 
Sunday the Presbyterians held 
their simple and austere ser- 
vices—unlike the garish ritual 
of their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours,— that unaffected and 
earnest worship which touched 
even the graceless heart of 
Burns :— 

‘* Compared with this, how poor 
Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of 
art, 
When men display to congregations 
wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the 
heart ! 
Cc 
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The Power incensed the pageant will 
desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal 
stole ; 
But, haply in some cottage far 
apart 
Will hear, well pleased, the language 
of the soul, 
And in His Book of Life the inmates 
poor enrol,” ! 


The statute which legal- 
ised the Settlement of Ulster 
breathes the very spirit of peace 
and goodwill. There was to be 
oblivion for past offences, “so 
that all the natives and in- 
habitants of the kingdom, 
without difference or distino- 
tion, are taken into His 
Majesty’s protection, and are 
taken under one law, . . . giv- 
ing them free liberty to com- 
merce and match together, so 
that they may grow into one 
nation, and there may be an 
utter oblivion and extinguish- 
ment of all former differences 
and disorders between them.” 

The wording of this statute 
is the keynote of a wise and 
generous policy, and it seemed, 
indeed, as if a new era of peace 
and prosperity had dawned in 
Ireland. For the first twenty 
years the new Settlement 
flourished exceedingly. The 
natural wealth of Ulster had 
been developed by the colonists. 
There were abundant harvests, 
countless herds and flocks, a 
large export trade in home 
produce—timber, wool, cattle, 
and salt meat and butter,— 
and, a sure sign of material 
progress, the population had 
increased from half a million 
to a million and a half, of whom 


a third were Protestants. But 
these Protestants were still like 
an armed garrison in a hostile 
land. “From the first intro- 
duction of the Colony, the old 
distinctions of native Irish and 
degenerate English, of English 
of blood and English of birth, 
were lost and forgotten. All 
rallied to the banner of the 
Popish faith, and looked upon 
the new Protestant settlers as 
the common aggressor and 
enemy.” ” 

And yet, in spite of the resent- 
ment of the dispossessed owners 
of estates and the ever-present 
hostility of the Catholic priests, 
all might have gone well with 
Ulster if, in an evil hour for 
Ireland, Wentworth (better 
known as the Ear] of Strafford) 
had not been appointed Lord- 
Deputy in 1633. Great and able 
statesman as he undoubtedly 
was, his policy accentuated the 
disunion between the two classes 
whom he should have done his 
best to reconcile, The Cath- 
olics still owned two-thirds of 
Ireland, and outnumbered the 
Protestants by five to one. 
The Penal Laws against them 
had practically remained a 
dead letter in the Statute 
Book. Priests and monas- 
teries had multiplied, and Mass 
was celebrated without any 
regard for the Act of Uni- 
formity. While the Catholics 
were united, the Protestants 
were divided into two rival 
and hostile sects, Episcopalians 
and Nonconformists. Strafford 
himself was almost as strong 
an Episcopalian as Laud, and, 





1 “The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” Stanza 17. 
* Lord Clare’s Speech on the Union, 1800, p. 13. 
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by what seems to us now an 
act of political insanity, he 
required the Presbyterians in 
Ulster to abjure the Covenant, 
or in default to be — 

ilty of high treason. ey 
ware Set refused, whereupon 
the Viceroy levied an army 
recruited from the discon- 
tented Catholics and the most 
dangerous classes in Ireland 
to enforce obedience. But he 
had gone a step too far. He 
was recalled to England, and 
an Ulster Presbyterian, Sir 
John Clotworthy, joined Pym 
in demanding that the late 
Viceroy should be impeached 
on the ground of having raised 
an Irish army to crush the 
liberties of the Scotch and 
English members of the Settle- 
ment. Strafford was executed 
on Tower Hill in 1641. 

But the results of his disas- 
trous policy did not, unfortu- 
nately, die with him. “The evil 
that men”—especially states- 
men — “do, lives after them.” 
He had left behind him a 
legacy of hatred and mistrust 
between Catholics and Protest- 
ants that soon found vent in 
one of the most sanguinary 
rebellions known in history. 
The native Irish had been 
exasperated by Strafford’s in- 
quisitions and the threatened 
forfeiture of their estates ; they 
were further irritated by the 
presence of a heretic Church 
in their midst, and they de- 
termined once for all to shake 
off the English yoke and drive 
the Protestants into the sea. 
The clansmen rose under their 
old chieftains; the priests pro- 
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claimed a new crusade; and 
on October 23 a vast mob of 
savage ‘‘rapparees” and dis- 
banded soldiers was let loose 
on the defenceless colonists of 
Ulster. Catholic writers have 
called the rebellion of 1641 a 
holy war, and have endeav- 
oured to palliate and explain 
away the horrors which ac- 
companied it; but unfortu- 
nately there are forty volumes 
of depositions made by eye- 
witnesses preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and these are too 
minute and “circumstantial to 
be disproved. Even Mr Lecky, 
in his sober and guarded style, 
admits this much: “There is 
no doubt that the rebellion in 
Ulster was extremely horrible 
and was accompanied by a 
great number of atrocious 
murders, . . . and it is cer- 
tain that in many cases the 
murders were accompanied by 
circumstances of atrocious bar- 
barity.”! It was, in fact, a 
second Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, and, like the first, 
it was blessed by the Pope of 
theday. The cruelties inflicted 
on thousands of wretched vic- 
tims, whose only crime was 
their adherence to the Protest- 
ant faith, are almost incredible. 
Alva and Torquemada could 
have done no worse. Women 
and children, stripped of every 
rag of clothing, were turned 
out to perish in the snow. 


“Savage creatures of both sexes, 
yelping in chorus and brandishing 
their a 3; boys practising their 
young hands in stabbing and tortur- 
ing the English children,—these were 





1 Lecky’s ‘ History of Ireland,’ i. 70 (cabinet edition), 
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the scenes that were witnessed daily 
in all parts of Ulster. The fury 
extended even to the farm stock, and 
sheep and oxen were slaughtered, not 
for food, but in the blindness of rage. 
. - . Those who died first were never 
buried, but left to be devoured by 
dogs, and rats, and swine. Some 
were driven into rivers and drowned, 
some hanged, some mutilated, some 
ripped with knives. . . . The insurg- 


ents swore in their madness they - 


would not leave English man, woman, 
or child alive in Ireland. They flun 
babies into boiling pots or 

them into the ditches to the pigs. 
They put out grown men’s eyes, 
turned them adrift to wander, and 
starved them todeath. Twocowboys 
boasted of having murdered thirty 
women and children, and a lad was 
heard swearing that his arm was so 
tired with killing that he could not 
lift his hand above his head.”? 


The walled towns, such as 
Dublin and Londonderry, were 
crowded with thousands of 
miserable fugitives, worn out 
with fatigue and _ suffering. 
Most of these forlorn wretches 
died of privation and exposure. 
The Dublin churchyards could 
not contain the multitude of 
dead bodies, and two large 
fields had to be used as ceme- 
teries; while at Coleraine, to 
add to the horror, a pestilence 
carried away 6000 in four 
months. At last the Protest- 
ants turned upon their perse- 
cutors. The expelled colonists 
from Ulster were drilled and 
armed; a Scotch regiment 
arrived to recover and protect 
Ulster itself; and a war of 
vengeance and reprisal, which 
lasted for seven years, was 
carried on with such ferocity 
on both sides that, from first 
to last, 500,000 persons —a 
third of the population— 


perished by sword, famine, or 
pestilence. 

But the day of reckoning 
was at, hand. 
Civil War in England was 
practically over, and the Long 
Parliament was free to attend 
to Ireland. On the fifteenth 
of August Cromwell himself 
landed at Dublin, and at once 
marched upon Drogheda, the 
stronghold of the Catholic 
rebels. On their refusal to 
surrender, the fortress was 
stormed, and every man found 
in arms was put to the sword. 
Wexford, which had recently 
been the scene of some pecu- 
liarly atrocious outrages on 
the Protestants, shared the 
same fate, and no quarter was 
given to the insurgents. It 
was a sharp and salutary 
lesson. 


“T am persuaded,” wrote Crom- 
well, “that this is a righteous judg- 
ment of God upon those barbarous 
wretches who have imbrued their 
hands in so much innocent blood, and 
that it will tend to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood for the future, which 
are the satisfactory grounds for such 
actions, which otherwise could not 
but work remorse and regret.” 


Severity is often a bless- 
ing in disguise. A long and 
desultory war, with its at- 
tendant horrors, was pre- 
vented, for Cromwell’s stern 
measures of reprisal struck 
terror into the hearts of the 
Irish. The neck of the rebel- 
lion was effectually broken, 
and there was little further 
bloodshed. Sir Arthur Coote 
finished the work begun by 
Cromwell. Some rebels in the 





1 Froude’s ‘Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,’ i. 107, 108. 
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north were dispersed at Col- 
eraine; the Bishop of Clogher 
—one of the apostles of murder 
—was hanged, and his head 
fixed on the gates of London- 
derry; while the remnant of 
the Ulster banditti were tried 
before the High Court of Jus- 
tice at Kilkenny, and two 
hundred of them, including the 
ringleader, Sir Phelim O’Neill, 
suffered the fate of traitors. 
And at last Ireland was at 
ace. 

Torfeitures and confiscations 
were the inevitable result of 
the rebellion. The Irish land- 
lords and their clan system had 
become intolerable. They had 
abused their influence and 
caused incalculable misery and 
devastation. Cromwell therefore 
determined to plant a vast mili- 
tary colony in the two centre 
provinces ; and there the troops 
“settled down, regiment by 
regiment, troop by troop, and 
company by company, almost 
on the lands they had con- 
quered.” Connaught was to 
be made a second Wales, where 
the native Irish (some 700,000) 
were to be relegated beyond the 
broad waters of the Shannon ; 
while the ““Swordsmen,” who 
had taken an active part in 
the rebellion, had to choose 
between Connaught and exile. 
The priests were declared guilty 
of high treason, and at once 
deported. It was ordained by 
Aet of Parliament that a special 
form of service should be ecele- 
brated on October 23rd, “in 
perpetual memory of a con- 
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spiracy so inhuman and cruel 
as the like was never heard of 
in any age or kingdom.” 

Naturally, the masterful 
policy of the Lord Protector 
has not found much favour 
among Irish Nationalists, and 
to this day a common impreca- 
tion among the peasantry is, 
“The curse of Cromwell on 
you!” But, judging by its 
fruits, no wiser or more bene- 
ficent scheme could have been 
devised, and the ten years 
during which the Protectorate 
lasted were the most peaceful 
and prosperous that this long- 
suffering country had ever 
known. In spite of the raids 
of “Tories” and “ Rapparees,” 
the new colonists built houses, 
planted and tilled the land, 
and rapidly effaced the traces 
of war and devastation.! Trade 
also revived, and in Ulster 
especially, when the restric- 
tions had been taken off the 
woollen trade, mills and fac- 
tories were soon as busily em- 
ployed as of old. So rapidly 
had the commercial wealth of 
the country increased, that, on 
the accession of Charles II., 
Ireland, after defraying all her 
own expenses, was able to 
contribute £30,000 as a per- 
manent revenue to the royal 
exchequer. 

During the ten years of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, Ire- 
land had formed an integral 
part of the Empire, under 
English laws, sharing English 
rights and privileges, and 
largely peopled by English 





1 A great portion of the opulence and power of the kingdom of Ireland 
at this day centres in the descendants of this motley group of English 
Adventurers.”—Lord Clare’s Speech on the Union in 1800. 
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colonists. But at the Restor- 
ation this union was dissolved, 
the Irish Parliament and the 
Irish Church were restored, 
and by two Acts of Settlement 
more than half the lands ac- 
quired by Cromwell’s soldiers 
were handed back to the Cath- 
olic lords of the Pale and other 
dispossessed landlords who had 
not taken an active part in the 
rebellion of 1641. In fact, the 
bad old system was revived, 
with all its attendant evils of 
disunion, discontent, and un- 
rest. The only two things 
needed by Ireland to become 
rich and prosperous were 
domestic peace and toleration, 
and these two things appar- 
ently were to be for ever denied 
to her. No sooner had the 
Anglican bishops—“ the hybrid 
successors of Saint Patrick” 
—been reinstated than they 
began a relentless persecution 
of their Nonconformist neigh- 
bours. A stringent Act of 
Uniformity was passed by 
which no minister, unless pre- 
viously ordained by a bishop, 
was allowed to teach in a 
school, or preach in a chapel, 
or administer the Sacraments, 
He was further required to 
abjure the League and Cove- 
nant, on pain of imprisonment. 
Sixty out of the seventy Pres- 
byterian ministers in Ulster 
refused to ‘‘conform,” and were 
ejected from their livings. 
Numbers of farmers sold their 
holdings and sailed for New 
England, and thus began that 


steady emigration of Protest- 
ants which continued for a 
century, and robbed Ireland of 
the very men of mettle and 
substance among the Ulster 
colonists whom England should 
have done her best to keep at 
home. 

Looking at all the facts of 
the case, it seems to us astonish- 
ing that these Anglican bishops, 
amongst whom the author of 
‘The Golden Grove’ was con- 
spicuous, should not have 
shown more worldly wisdom— 
to say nothing of Christian 
charity. Was the position of 
the Anglican Church in Ire- 
land so secure that they had 
nothing to apprehend them- 
selves from sectarian animosity ? 
Had these bishops no thought 
for what the future might 
bring forth in their own case? 
Was their establishment to last 
for ever? One is reminded of 
the gipsy’s prophecy to the 
laird of Ellangowan: “This 
day have ye quenched seven 
smoking hearths ;—see if the 
fire in your ain parlour burn 
the blyther for that; ye have 
riven the thack off seven 
cottar-houses ;— look if your 
ain roof-tree stand the faster.” } 
History shows us that sooner or 
later persecution reacts upon 
the persecutors; and when the 
Irish Church met its doom in 
1868, it only suffered the wrong 
and spoliation inflicted by its 
own bishops on a Christian com- 
munity two centuries before. 

Not only was their religion 





1 ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. viii. This quotation was actually used by the then 


Earl of Derby in the debate on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
was of course applied by him to the English Churchmen who voted with Mr 
Gladstone, 
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proscribed, but the trade of 
the Protestants was seriously 
threatened by the unwise legis- 
lation of the English Parlia- 
ment. Had Ulster been left 
to itself, a large industrial 
middle class would have sprung 
up and proved the best of all 
guarantees for future order 
and stability. The natural 
resources of the province—and 
indeed of Ireland generally— 
were abundant. The countless 
flocks on the limestone ranges 
produced a wool which was 
in great demand by foreign 
weavers for improving the 
quality and texture of their 
cloth; but this trade was 
paralysed by the Navigation 
Act of 1663, which actually 
forbade the Irish to use their 
own vessels, and every article, 
whether exported or imported, 
had to be reshipped in English 
merchantmen. The pretext for 
this preposterous interference 
with local industry was that 
Ireland was under-selling Eng- 
land in the markets of the 
world! And on this absurd 
pretext, the lucrative trade 
with New England was par- 
alysed; the cattle trade with 
Bristol and Liverpool was pro- 
hibited—in fact, no live-stock 
could be exported at all; and 
even provisions, such as salt 
beef, butter, and eggs, were 
interdicted from leaving the 
country. Native industry, com- 
mercial enterprise, the legit- 
imate fruits of capital and 
labour, all that might have 
made Ireland a rich and pros- 
perous country, was deliber- 
ately checked and blighted by 
the insane policy of the English 
government. 


Nor was this all. There was 
another cause of grave anxiety 
to the Protestants. While their 
own religion had been banned 
and proscribed, the Catholics 
had enjoyed immunity from 
the Act of Uniformity. Their 
hierarchy had revived; their 
priests openly celebrated Mass ; 
their schools and convents 
multiplied,—in fact, under 
Charles II., who was himself 
a Papist at heart, the Roman 
Catholics had practically re- 
gained the position they occu- 
pied before the Rebellion of 
1641. Under James II. their 
ascendancy was naturally in- 
creased, and Tyrconnell (other- 
wise known as “lying Dick 
Talbot”), who had succeeded 
Clarendon as Viceroy, did his 
utmost to expel the Protestants 
from every post of honour and 
trust, and to convert Ireland 
into a Roman Catholic pro- 
vince, He was assisted in this 
work by two _ unscrupulous 
lawyers—creatures of his own 
appointment,—the Chancellor, 
Fitton, and the Chief Baron, 
Rice, who boasted that he could 
drive a coach and six through 
any Act of Settlement. The 
prescriptive rights of the Pro- 
testant landowners, after more 
than twenty years of undis- 
puted occupancy, were ignored ; 
they were attainted of treason 
and their estates transferred to 
the Catholics: even in the case 
of those who kept their lands, 
their tenants were forbidden to 
pay their rents; their names 
were struck off the lists of 
judges and sheriffs; they were 
deprived of all weapons of self- 
defence,—swords and muskets, 
even their horses, were taken 
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from them; the local militia, 
which might have protected 
them, was disarmed and dis- 
banded, and Tyrconnell’s sol- 
diers, a savage mob of outlaws 
and bandits, were allowed to 
live at free quarters in the 
farms of the Ulster Protestants. 
Such was the treatment meted 
out to the men of whom Clar- 
endon, that humane and en- 
lightened Viceroy, wrote to 
King James: “Never in my 
life have I met with people 
fuller of duty to your majesty, 
nor more desirous of opportun- 
ity to manifest their loyalty.” 
Then followed the Revolution 
of 1688, the flight of James II., 


and the landing of the Prince. 


of Orange. The Irish Catholics 
probably cared as little for the 
King as for the Prince, but 
they thought it an excellent 
time for renewing their per- 
secution of the Protestants, 
whom they had done their best 
to disarm. The preaching 
friars went about their old and 
congenial work of urging their 
congregations to destroy the 
heretics, root and _ branch; 
knives and pikes were distri- 
buted among the peasantry ; 
farm -houses were attacked ; 
live-stock maimed or carried 
off; granaries were burnt; and 
it seemed as if the horrors and 
devastation of 1641 were to be 
repeated. But this time the 
Protestants were prepared for 
the attack. Timid settlers had 
already left the country; but 
the more resolute among the 
gentry and yeomen armed their 
servants as well as they were 
able, barricaded their houses, 


and—as in the case of Sir 
William Petty’s little colony at 
Kenmare—stoutly repelled the 
marauders. But it was in the 
north—in Ulster itself —that 
the spirit of resistance was the 
strongest. The Protestants 
had mustered together in the 
towns for mutual protection. 
At Enniskillen a small force 
of Protestant yeomen and 
farmers thrice drove back Tyr- 
connell’s dragoons and the 
Irish troops in utter rout, 
then carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, harried Louth 
and Cavan, stormed the Castle 
of Ballincarrig, forced the gar- 
rison of Belturbet to surrender, 
and returned in triumph to 
their island home, carrying 
back with them a vast number 
of sheep and oxen and an im- 
mense store of provisions. 
Meanwhile Londonderry it- 
self was invested by the Earl 
of Antrim with an army of 
25,000, and “there at length, 
on the verge of the ocean, 
hunted to the last asylum, and 
baited into a mood in which 
men may be destroyed but not 
easily subjugated, the imperial 
race turned desperately to 
bay.”1 The citizens knew by 
bitter experience what their 
fate would be at the hands of 
the savage outlaws in Antrim’s 
army and from an inhuman 
commander like Rosen; and 
they knew also what the 
tender mercies of James II. 
were likely to be, from 
their memory of the “ Bloody 
Assizes” and the “Killing 
Time” in the Highlands two 
years previously, when their 





1 Macaulay, iii. 163. 
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friends and kinsmen among 
the Cameronians were hunted 
to death. Their governor, 
Lundy, proved a traitor and 
a coward; but some Scottish 
apprentices shut the town 
gates in the face of the Irish 
troops, and then began one of 
the most famous sieges in his- 
tory. Though 30,000 Prot- 
estants were crowded within 
the walls, the actual number 
of fighting men was only 7000 
—but (says Macaulay) “the 
whole world could not have 
furnished seven thousand men 
better qualified to meet a ter- 
rible emergency with clear 
judgment, dauntless valour, 
and stubborn patience.” They 
were one and all sturdy Prot- 
estants, but their Protestant- 
ism was not (as Macaulay 
states) “tinged with Puritan- 
ism,” but with Calvinism of 
the sternest and severest type, 
—the type in which the souls 
of heroes and martyrs are cast. 
With them religion was the 
dominant and_ ever-present 
factor of their lives, and their 
religious fervour was blended 
with a fatalism which pro- 
duced an absolute indifference 
to danger and _ suffering. 
Walker himself—the ruling 
spirit of the defence, — whose 
earnest eloquence inspired the 
famine-stricken garrison in 
their darkest hour, was an 
Episcopalian divine; but the 
common peril had annulled 
all distinctions of creeds, and 
Anglicans and Calvinists joined 
alike in the daily service and 
fervent prayers offered up in 
the cathedral. For a hundred 
days this heroic little garri- 
son—with inadequate weapons 


of defence, with crumbling 
walls, and with their ranks 
daily reduced by famine or 
disease or the fire of the enemy 
—stubbornly repulsed every 
attack made by an army of 
trained soldiers three times 
their own number. Then, at 
last, at sunset on the memor- 
able 30th of July, three ships 
of the squadron which for 
weeks had tantalised them 
with hopes of deliverance 
sailed up the river before a 
north-west wind, shattered the 
boom which guarded the en- 
trance, and landed a huge 
store of provisions for “the 
lean and ghastly multitude” 
who thronged the quays. 

The lapse of time has in no- 
way dimmed the lustre of that 
heroic defence, and even now 
few can read without emotion 
those dramatic episodes, nar- 
rated by Macaulay, which stir 
the heart like a trumpet. The 
memory of the great siege is 
still kept fresh among the 
citizens of the “ Virgin City” 
by celebrations of the anniver- 
saries of the first closing of the 
gates and the final raising of 
the siege. The old walls and 
the bastions, with their rusty 
culverines, are still preserved 
intact ; and a lofty pillar, with 
a statue of Walker on its sum- 
mit, dominates the town and 
harbour. 

On the same day as that on 
which the Mountjoy broke the 
boom at Londonderry, 3000 
Enniskilleners, led by Colonel 
Wolseley—a Yorkshire Protest- 
ant, — utterly routed a vastly 
superior force of Irish at New- 
ton Butler. The Irish dragoons 
fled without striking a blow; 
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and the Irish foot flung down 
their pikes, “bawling out 
‘quarter’ and ‘murder.’” But 
no quarter was given. Fifteen 
hundred were put to the sword, 
and five hundred more perished 
in the waters of Lough Erne. 
Then Charlemont — the last 
important fortress held by the 
Irish—surrendered to the vet- 
eran, Schomberg, and the de- 
liverance of Ulster was com- 
plete. To adapt the words 
used by William Pitt, in his last 
speech at the Mansion House, 
“Ulster had saved herself by 
her exertions and had saved 
England by her example.” 
Londonderry had indeed de- 
served the letter of thanks 
personally addressed by King 
William to “the brave and 
trusty citizens of his good city,” 
and the debt of England to 
that heroic little garrison was 
incalculable. Had it submitted 
to the Irish or made terms with 
James, France, which had long 
been hesitating, would have 
acted decisively and cast her 
whole weight in the balance 
against this country. In the 
following year (1690) King 
William’s old antagonist, Lux- 
embourg, routed a Dutch army 
at Fleurus; while the French 
admiral, Tourville, scattered 
the English fleet off Beachy 
Head, and if he had possessed 
the spirit of De Ruyter, 
might have sailed up _ the 
Thames and taken London. 
How real and deadly the 
menace of a French invasion 
was at this time, and how deep 
was the gloom and conster- 
nation in our capital, may be 
read in the pages of Macaulay. 


If Londonderry had fallen, 
Louis XIV. would have un- 
doubtedly landed a French 
army on the unprotected coast 
of Ireland, and that island— 
for the time at anyrate—would 
have been lost to England. If 
it were ever recovered, it could 
only have been by reconquest, 
and that at a vast expenditure 
of money and loss of life. There 
was besides the additional dan- 
ger of a civil war in England, 
for William’s position there 
was by no means secure, and 
on @ little encouragement the 
Jacobites would have risen in 
arms against him. From this 
appalling catastrophe England 
was saved by the valour and 
patriotism of Londonderry and 
Enniskillen. 

Ulster was saved, but the 
other provinces had still to be 
reconquered, and in June 1690 
William himself landed at Car- 
rickfergus, and from thence 
marched to Belfast —then a 
small town of some three 
hundred houses,—where the 
“ Protestant King” received an 
enthusiastic welcome. Thence 
he marched southwards through 
a desolate and wasted country 
to the river Boyne, a little 
above Drogheda, and found 
James and his Irish forces 
encamped on the opposite 
bank. On the first of July—a 
day ever since held sacred by 
wearers of the orange cockade 
—was fought the battle which 
decided the fate of Ireland. 
Conspicuous among the soldiers 
“of many nations and many 
languages,” who composed Wil- 
liam’s army, were the men of 
Ulster. 
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“‘ All the boldest spirits of the un- 
conquerable colony repaired to 
William’s camp. Wichelburne was 
there with the stubborn defenders of 
Londonderry, and Wolseley with the 
warriors who had raised the unanim- 
ous shout of ‘ Advance’ on the day of 
Newton Butler. Sir Albert Cunyng- 
ham had brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lough Erne a gallant 
regiment of dragoons, which still 
glories in the name of Enniskillen, 
and which has proved on the shores 
of the Euxine that it has not degener- 
ated since the day of the Boyne.”* 


It is needless to describe the 
battle here. The French 
cavalry made a stout resist- 
ance; the Irish at the first 
attack fled in a disgraceful 
panic, whole regiments throw- 
ing away their arms and rush- 
ing off the field in disorder 
without striking a blow; while 
James himself, who had looked 
on in security from the hill of 
Dunore, lost whatever courage 
he might once have had, set 
spurs to his horse, and galloped 
off to Dublin. 

The Irish troops soon re- 
trieved their character by their 
gallant defence of Limerick, and 
by their equally gallant resist- 
ance at Aghrim in 1691—the 
last battle in the war,—where 
they left 7000 of their number 
dead upon the field. Galway 
and Limerick surrendered short- 
ly afterwards, and the recon- 
quest of Ireland was completed. 
It had cost the English tax- 
payer no less than £9,000,000. 

The terms of capitulation 
—known as the Articles of 
Limerick—were singularly fav- 
ourable to the Irish. “King 


William,” wrote Sir Charles 
Wogan, ‘“‘ was touched by the 
fate of a gallant nation, which 
had made itself a victim to 
French promises.” There was 
to be a general amnesty and 
oblivion of past offences, tolera- 
tion in matters of religion, and 
the Catholic landowners were 
to be left in possession of their 
estates. 

Fairer terms could hardly 
have been offered, and had 
they been accepted and car- 
ried out in the same spirit, 
there was again a chance 
of union and prosperity in 
this unhappy island. But 
the Irish nation was in 
fact “impossible.” They could 
neither effectually vindicate 
their liberty by force of arms, 
nor could they accept the well- 
meant offers of a conqueror. 
They resented and declaimed 
against the severity of Crom- 
well, and now they despised the 
leniency of King William. 
The Catholic bishops and 
priests, who had instigated 
every rebellion since the days 
of Strongbow, and who had 
been unwisely tolerated since 
Elizabeth’s reign, were soon at 
their old work of sowing the 
seeds of treason and disaffec- 
tion. William’s wisest policy, 
as Froude has pointed out, 
would have been to expel the 
Catholics as Louis XIV. had 
expelled the Huguenots. In any 
case, their hierarchy should 
have been suppressed and 
stringent laws passed against 
the importation of foreign 





* Macaulay’s History, iii. 623. The Enniskillens formed part of the “Union 
Brigade,” and were engaged at Waterloo and Balaclava. 
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priests! “The utmost stretch 
of toleration cannot reach to 
the endurance of a_ belief 
which makes rebellion a duty 
and teaches temporal obedience 
to some other sovereign as an 
article of faith. No govern- 
ment need keep terms with 
such a creed when there is 
power to abolish it.”* The 
real “Upas Tree” of Ireland 
has been the Roman Catholic 
religion, which overshadowed 
the land in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

William ITI. was undoubtedly 
anxious to protect and reward 
his loyal subjects in Ulster. 
He had endowed the Presby- 
terians with £1200 a year— 
by no means a princely sum— 
chargeable on the Customs of 
Belfast. But this royal bounty 
—the regium donum — was 
bitterly opposed by the Prelates 
of the Anglican Church, always 
hostile te their Nonconformist 
brethren. These Anglicans of 
the Establishment did not re- 
present more than a third of 
the Protestants in Ireland; 
they were Jacobites at heart, 
and had been praying for King 
James while the Presbyterians 
had been holding out against 
him at Londonderry. Their 
own Church was in a lax and 
scandalous condition. Gross 
abuses prevailed in it—simony, 
plurality of livings, non -resi- 
dence, and an utter neglect of 
all spiritual duties. One bishop 
had been absent from his 
diocese for eight years, and 
openly sold all his preferments ; 
while some of the clergy held 


groups of four or five discon- 
nected parishes, which thought 
themselves lucky if they got a 
single service every fifth Sun- 
day. And it was these Lao- 
dicean divines who united with 
the High Church Protestant 
landowners in obstinately re- 
sisting the proposal of the 
Irish Parliament to extend the 
benefits of the Toleration Act 
—already granted to English 
Nonconformists—to the earn- 
est and hard-working ministers 
of Ulster. In that province, the 
very men who had saved Ire- 
land were denounced by the 
Anglican priesthood as rebels 
and Covenanters; they were 
not only branded as heretics 
along with the Papists, but 
they were excluded from the 
magistracy and from all civil 
appointments above that of a 
parish constable; their names 
were struck off the Corporations 
of the towns which they had 
themselves created; their schools 
were closed and they were for- 
bidden to educate their children 
in their own form of worship ; 
the marriages celebrated in 
their chapels were pronounced 
illegal, and—as a climax of 
absurdity we are told that 
“many persons of undoubted 
reputation were prosecuted in 
the Bishops’ Court for cohabit- 
ing with their own wives”! 
Could human bigotry and in- 
tolerance go further than this? 
Is it surprising that being thus 
robbed, thwarted, proscribed, 
outraged, and insulted at every 
turn, both by the Anglican 
bishops and the English Gov- 





1 A Bill to this effect was actually passed by the Irish Parliament in 1697. 


2 Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ i. 213. 
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ernment, the Protestants of 
Ulster should have sought a 
new home across the Atlantic, 
where they could at least wor- 
ship after the manner of their 
fathers and reap the fruits of 
their labours, untrammelled by 
exorbitant taxes and Customs 
duties. For in 1698 a fresh 
burden had been imposed by 
the English Government on 
Irish commerce. The jealousy 
of English manufacturers had 
been again roused by so much 
labour and capital being di- 
verted to Ulster, and by the 
excellence and cheapness of 
Irish woollen goods, for which 
there was a large demand in 
foreign markets. Ireland had 
been already crippled by the 
Navigation Laws, and had been 
forbidden to export wool as a 
raw material, and Irish manu- 
facturers were now prohibited 
from even working up the raw 
material at home and then 
exporting it to Europe or 
America. If they exported 
friezes and blankets at all, it 
must be to six selected English 
ports; and even then it must 
be sold at a price fixed by the 
English Government. In fact, 
the Irish had actually to sell 
their woollen goods in the 
English market and then buy 
back again such articles as 
were needed for home consump- 
tion at the English price! The 
effect of this absurd legislation, 
which effectually ruined the 
woollen trade of Ulster, was 
not only to increase the number 
of emigrants—twenty thousand 
leaving the North of Ireland in 
@ single year,—but to turn 
Ireland into “a nation of 
smugglers.” The long and ir- 
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regular outline of the Irish 
coast was excellently adapted 
to the contraband trade, which 
soon attained the dignity of an 
honourable and lucrative pro- 
fession, The very dangers and 
risks in it had their attraction 
for adventurous spirits, and 
Froude’s description of the 
doings of Silvester O’Sullivan 
reads like a romance by Defoe. 
Wool packs were shipped on 
board sloops and brigantines in 
some convenient harbour, and 
the kegs of brandy and French 
lace ‘stored in caverns on the 
cliffs or carried to some friendly 
farmhouse. In the south-west 
“Kerry Law” was the only 
recognised authority, and the 
“Wild Geese” came and went 
at their own freewill. The 
maxim was to let sleeping dogs 
lie. Magistrates had no desire 
to make themselves unpopular 
by intervention. The Preven- 
tive Officers were powerless with 
such a vast extent of coast to 
protect; and as for Dublin 
Castle, it shut its eyes. The 
loss to the revenue must have 
been incalculable ; but if smug- 
gling is ever justifiable, most 
assuredly it was justified by 
that iniquitous tax on the 
Wool Trade. 

Other causes were contrib- 
uting to make the life of 
Ulster Protestants wellnigh 
intolerable. Landlords found 
it pleasanter as well as more 
profitable to leave the manage- 
ment of their estates in the 
hands of their agents—often 
grasping and unscrupulous men 
—while they lived themselves 
in London or Paris on the rents 
exacted from their tenants. In 
many cases these tenants, es- 
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pecially if they were small 
holders, were evicted from their 
farms, and their places taken 
by capitalists and speculators 
from the towns. One of the 
most flagrant cases of absentee- 
ism was that of Lord Donegal 
in 1772, the descendant of Sir 
Arthur Chichester, the able 
Viceroy of James I., who had 
been granted an estate of 
twenty square miles in Antrim 
as a reward for his public ser- 
vices. Lord Donegal himself 
was “one of those habitual and 
splendid absentees who dis- 
charge their duties to the God 
who made them by consenting 
to exist, and to the country 
which supported him by mag- 
nificently doing what he would 
with his own.” He never set 
foot in his Irish property, but 
when a number of leases on 
his Antrim estates fell in, he 
demanded £100,000 as the 
price of their renewal. His 
tenants offered him the interest 
on the sum in addition to their 
rents; but the offer was re- 
fused, and the lands were taken 
over their heads by Belfast 
capitalists with a view to sub- 
letting them. Lord Donegal’s 
example was followed by other 
great landowners, and “at once 
a whole country side was driven 
from their habitations.” When 
it is remembered that many of 
these tenants had held their 
farms from father to son for 
five generations, that they had 
practically reclaimed the soil 
from the wilderness, and had 
erected homesteads and farm- 
buildings at their own expense, 
—the outrageous tyranny of 
the landlords may be better 
appreciated. These evictions 


caused a fresh stream of emi- 
grants to America. Twenty 
thousand emigrants had crossed 
the Atlantic when the woollen 
trade was destroyed by the 
English Government; many 
thousands more had followed 
when the Test Act was im- 
posed; and now thirty thou- 
sand fresh colonists were driven 
from Antrim and Donegal. 
Shipload after shipload of Ire- 
land’s most loyal and industri- 
ous sons left Belfast and London- 
derry, carrying with them not 
only their capital, their labour, 
and their industrial skill, but 
also an implacable hatred 
against the mother country 
which had expatriated them. 
Their emigration had certain 
serious consequences in the 
near future. Up to that time 
the loyalty of Ulster had been 
unswerving and unquestion- 
able. In 1715, during the 
Scotch rebellion, they had 
equipped two regiments, as 
well as a large force of drilled 
volunteers, which were prac- 
tically the only forces on which 
the Government could rely in 
case the Pretender made a de- 
scent on Ireland. Later on 
in the century, 34,000 of the 
American colonists had assisted 
England in wresting Canada 
from the French. But the 
spirit of loyalty had been tried 
beyond all endurance, and when 
the English Government at- 
tempted to impose the Stamp 
Act and the Tea Duties on 
the American colonists, it was 
the Ulster settlers who offered 
the most strenuous resistance ; 
it was the Ulster farmers and 
labourers—all trained marks- 
men and mighty hunters— 
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who mowed down the English 
grenadiers with their deadly 
rifle fire at Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill; and it was the 
same hardy Presbyterians who 
afterwards proved themselves 
the backbone of Washington’s 
army, and who practically de- 
cided the issue of the war which 
lost us our American colonies. 

Nothing could have been 
more pitiable than the con- 
dition of the Ulster settlers 
who were too poor to emigrate, 
and nothing could be more 
deplorable than the condition 
of Ireland :— 


“Industry deliberately ruined by 
the commercial jealousy of England ; 
the country abandoned to anarchy by 
the scandalous negligence of English 
statesmen; idle absentee magnates 
forgetting that duty had a meaning, 
and driving their tenants into re- 
bellion and exile; resident gentry 
wasting their substance in extrava- 
gance, and feeding their riot by 
wringing the means of it out of the 
sweat of the poor; a Parliament led 
by patriots, whose love of country 
meant but the art to embarrass 
Government, and wrench from it the 
spoils of office ; Government escapin 
from its difficulties by lavishing ell 
which, like metallic poison, destroyed 
the self-respect and wrecked the 
character of those who stooped to 
take it ; the working members of the 
community, and the worthiest part 
of it, flying from a soil where some 
fatal enchantment condemned to fail- 
ure every effort made for its redemp- 
tion,—such was the fair condition of 
the Protestant colony planted in 
better days to show the Irish the 
fruits of a nobler belief than their 
own, and the industrial virtues of a 
noble race! Who can wonder that 
English rule in Ireland has become a 
byeword ? who can wonder that the 
Celts failed to recognise the superi- 
ority which had no better result to 
show for itself?” 


No doubt the English Govern- 
ment was in a great measure 
responsible for the political cor- 
ruption of the Irish Parliament 
—for the misappropriation of 
the revenue, for the Pension 
List swollen with the names 
of placemen and parasites, and 
for the scandalous sale of 
public offices. But it is with 
the Irish Parliament that the 
blame rests for the universal 
anarchy and wmisrule. No 
attempt was made by them 
to enforce the laws or protect 
the law-abiding citizens. The 
magistrates were powerless. 
The police was at this time 
non-existent. Crimes and out- 
rages were committed with im- 
punity. Hundreds of women 
were abducted from _ their 
homes, carried off to the hills, 
and compelled to go through 
a mock marriage with their 
ravishers. Cattle were maimed 
and houghed at night by mar- 
auders known as “the White- 
boys.” The houses of obnoxious 
Protestants were burnt; and 
smuggling, as we have said, 
became an almost legalised 
profession, and the Irish 
Channel swarmed with priva- 
teers. In spite of Penal 
Laws, the Catholic priests 
taught and preached and cele- 
brated Mass under! the shadow 
of Dublin Castle. Treason and 
disloyalty were connived at by 
the Government; and every- 
where a spirit of disaffection 
prevailed, which finally found 
vent in that last frenzied effort 
of the Celts and Roman Catho- 
lics to extirpate the Protestants, 
—the Rebellion of 1798, with all 





1 Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ ii. 126. 
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its accompanying horrors and 
atrocities. 

Such was “Home Rule,” and 
such was the social state of 
Ireland under its last Irish 
Parliament in the eighteenth 
century. Such, also, were “the 
Wrongs of Ulster” in the past. 
It would be beside our purpose 
to trace here the marvellous 
recovery made by the northern 
province, when its monstrous 
commercial restrictions were at 
last removed by the English 
Government,—the immense in- 
flux of new settlers, the rapid 
growth of the woollen and 
linen trades, the development 
of machinery, the opening of 
factories and _ shipbuilding 
yards, and the amazing vitality 
and energy of the industrial 
population :— 


** Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima 
Roma.” 


Which may be freely trans- 
lated: It was thus that Ulster 
grew in strength,—aye, and it 


was thus that Belfast became 
one of the finest cities in the 
world. 

And now, this flourishing 
province, this “ Unconquerable 
Colony,” which contributes to 
the Imperial exchequer more 
than double the revenue con- 
tributed by the rest of Ireland, 
this home of the industrial arts, 
this centre of all that is best 
and most civilised in the 
country, is threatened with a 
new danger. By an unholy 
compact between Mr Asquith 
and Mr Redmond, Ulster is to 
be handed over to the tender 
mercies of a Nationalist govern- 
ment. 

The men of Ulster have 
bound themselves by a Solemn 
League and Covenant not to 
accept the measure on any 
terms, but to ignore and defy 
it; and the men of Ulster, 
judging from their record in 
the past, are not likely to for- 
swear themselves or go back 
upon their word. 


C. W. C. 
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THE FLUTES OF FEAR. 


THERE were still three 
months of my leave to run 
before I need rejoin my regi- 
ment in Northern India; but 
England is a poor place for 
an idle soldier with no private 
income, few relations and none 
of them rich, a profound dislike 
of the cheap amusements that 
London can offer, and a passion 
for wandering with a gun in 
the wild places of the earth. 
My spare cash had been in- 
vested in the rent of a Conne- 
mara fishing, the term of which 
had come to an end. I had, 
indeed, an invitation to shoot 
a stag in Caithness, but I had 
shot my stag there once before, 
and the head on the mess wall 
had cost me, in various ways, 
about as much as a month’s 
shikar in the finest big game 
district of Central India. My 
Bayswater lodgings had _ be- 
come loathsome to me. The 
unused half of my return 
ticket to Bombay called to me 
night and day from my agent’s 
lockers with an insistence that 
would take no refusal. On a 
depressing day of November 
cold and fog I obeyed the call, 
paid my landlady, and by even- 
ing had crossed the Mersey bar 
and was steaming south on the 
old trail again. 

My plan was to spend the 
unexpired portion of my leave 
in one of my former jungle 
haunts, where I could rely on 
the forest officer to give me 
@ permit for a good shooting 
block. The permit would cost me 
seven and a half rupees, or half 
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sovereign, which is about one- 
tenth of the gratuity usually 
offered the head-keeper at the 
Caithness lodge. It would 
make me free of a hundred 
square miles of forest, where, 
with luck and hard work, I 
might expect to shoot tiger 
and bison, bear and panther, 
and several kinds of deer.’ The 
monthly wage of my shikari 
and followers would fall below 
the cost of a return ticket from 
King’s Cross to Inverness. 
Pondering these things on the 
second-class deck of the Cathay, 
I felt that I had been a fool to 
stay so long at home. 

It was good to sight Bombay 
again in the dazzle of a cold- 
weather morning and pick out 
with field-glass my bearer on 
the quay, letters in hand, and 
@ wreath of jasmine for my 
devoted shoulders tucked away 
in tissue paper under one arm. 
The very smell of the streets 
was a welcome tome. In the 
evening after dinner one drank 
coffee on a verandah overlook- 
ing the hotel garden of palms 
and fruiting banyans, where 
dim shapes of flying foxes 
flapped and wrangled among 
the branches, carrying the lure 
of the far forests into the heart 
of a great city. It was good 
to watch the groups of diners 
under the whirring fans of the 
long restaurant, and to search 
out the merchant prince, the 
wealthy loafer, the bookmaker 
out on his cold-weather foray, 
the new recruit unblooded to 
the East, and the various types 
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of Government servant salted 
to the country, each man with 
some hall-mark of his work 
upon him. And as I watched, 
with the peace of the restored 
exile in my heart, a familiar 
figure threaded the maze of 
tables and emerged on to the 
dark verandah. A moment 
later our chairs were side by 
side, and we had settled down 
to long cigars and a long talk. 
M , of the Civil Service, 
erstwhile Collector of Chapur, 
@ man dear to the sporting 
subalterns of half the eanton- 
ments of the Northern Army, 
was, it appeared, under orders 
of transfer, and spending his 
joining time in the chair of a 
Bombay dentist. A keen shi- 
kari, he had not carried a gun 
for many years. There was a 
tragic reason for this, which 
has no concern with the pres- 
ent narrative. But he was as 
whole-heartedly keen to pro- 
vide sport for others as, earlier 
in his service, he had been to 
shoot for his own hand, and for 
years his bungalow had been a 
Mecca to many a young officer 
with a lean purse and his first 
tiger to kill. So that, though 
grateful, I was scarcely sur- 
prised when in the first five 
minutes of our conversation he 
had invited me to travel with 
him next day to his new Dis- 
trict and sample the jungles 
thereof. By repute they were 
very good. His twoimmediate 
redecessors in the District had 
n Indians, so had the forest 
officer, and this happy circum- 
stance had ensured long peace 
for the big game. He himself 
would be too busy in taking 
charge to come out on tour with 





me, but his tents were at my 
service. I golosed with his 
generous proposal on the 
instant, and wired to my 
Punjaubi shikari to meet me 
at Kushti, the District head- 
quarters. 

Four days later I was riding 
out of Kushti in the temporary 
society of an agreeable native 
revenue official who called him- 
self an Amin. Born and bred 
in the District, he knew it from 
end to end, and I found him a 
perfect gazetteer of useful local 
information. As chance had it, 
it was not till we were on the 
point of separating where our 
roads diverged, that I mentioned 
the name of my first shooting 
camp, a village called Bansli- 
pur. He reined in his country 
pony and advised me with 
emphasis to choose some other 
camp, Banslipur being, he de- 
clared, quite impossible. No 
one ever camped there. The 
last European Collector of the 
District had lost his life there 
by a riding accident in front 
of his own tents, and the vil- 
lagers, also, had “the bad 
name.” I replied that neither 
the late Collector’s ghost nor 
the villagers’ reputation seemed 
to me a very valid reason for 
altering my plans, since I had 
no belief in ghosts and was 
not afraid of the villagers. He 
assured me that I had mis- 
understood him. The place 
was not haunted in any way, 
nor would the inhabitants do 
me violence, but, he asked, had 
I not heard of bad music? 

“Amin Sahib,” I replied 
gravely, “the gods have made 
me most unmusical! My 
friends declare that when I 
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sing the plaster drops from 
the walls and the mosquitoes 
leave the house. I think I 
am immune to even the worst 
music,” 

This ponderous effort of 
humour fell as flat as it de- 
served. The Amin was un- 
shaken in his dissuasions. His 
English failing, he tried to 
explain himself in Hindi, and 
was soon lost in a whirl of 
scientific polysyllabic Sanskrit 
where I could not follow him. 
Then in despair he fell into 
English again, and he spoke 
very good English. ‘Your 
Honour,” he said, “sings very 
terribly, no doubt, but the 
music which the Banslipur 
people practise is not bad in 
that sense, nor do they sing, 
but make it in another fashion. 
It is wicked, evil music, Is 
there not in English also good 
language and bad language? 
Consider, I am a Brahman. 
If a low-caste man gives me 
certain outrageous abuse, and 
I am in earshot, I must shave 
and purify myself and pay 
money to a priest to have the 
pollution removed. I would 
run away to avoid hearing 
such abuse. The Banslipur 
music is far worse than any 
abuse, for if I hear it, I am 
out-caste, not for a day or two, 
but for life. That is why 
neither I nor any Hindu official 
will ever camp there. Your 
Honour being European will 
do as he thinks fit, but I have 
done my duty in warning you, 
and now beg leave to depart.” 

He turned away down a 
side track, leaving me to 
meditate on the extraordin- 
ary topsy-turvydom of caste 
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custom among Hindus. As 
for his efforts to make me 
alter my camp, they only con- 
firmed my determination to do 
nothing of the kind. They 
might, I reflected, have been 
interested. Even if they were 
genuine, I was not a Hindu, 
nor a sensitive plant, and good 
music and bad were all alike 
to me. 

On a golden December after- 
noon I descended into Banslipur 
from a plateau of sheet-rock 
and scrub, below which the 
green crops and mango-groves 
of the village appeared a ver- 
itable oasis. My tent was 
pitched in deepest shade. Not 
a soul from the village came 
to greet me, but this, though 
a little discouraging to my 
prospect of securing beaters, 
was not surprising. I was no 
official with power to “twist 
their tails,” and they were 
perfectly aware of it. The 
village itself obviously owed 
its existence to an ancient 
fort, which from its picturesque 
position on the top of a ridge 
commanded the entire length 
of the valley. Such forts are 
scattered in profusion over the 
broken country of Central 
India, and nearly all played a 
dramatic part in the unwritten, 
or rather unprinted, history of 
the early 1858 operations for 
the extirpation of lingering 
rebellion. Those were great 
and glorious days for Lieu- 
tenants Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, intrusted with the 
reduction of these minor strong- 
holds. They made the last 
scene in the Mutiny drama, 
and a phase in which I had 
always taken particular in- 
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terest. Accordingly, I strolled 
out that eveniug to examine 
the Banslipur fort. 

It was obviously of great 
antiquity, set on a high, tri- 
angular ridge of sandstone, 
between two deep ravines at 
their junction. The sides of 
the triangle were sheer, and 
nowhere less than forty feet 
high. The rock sloped sharply 
to the base of the triangle, 
where a masonry-lined moat 
ran from one ravine to the 
other and turned the fort into 
an island during the rainy 
months. Built of native brown 
sandstone, the walls had with- 
stood the patient sap and siege 
of the jungle for, I guessed, 
about a century. I stood on 
the causeway leading across 
the moat to the main entrance, 
and drew a mental picture of 
that relentless attack. As is 
usually the case with such 
structures, the western face, 
which happened here to be 
that overlooking the moat, had 
borne the brunt of the assault. 
The roaring trade - winds that 
bring up the monsoon had 
played upon the mortar year 
by year, pitting it ever deeper 
with their tiny artillery of rain, 
and preparing a foothold for 
the light-armed skirmishers to 
come after. At the end of 
the rains, in seeding-time, a 
flying army, armed with hooks 
and barbs, and winged to float 
upon the faintest zephyr, had 
ridden to the walls in millions. 
Only a very few made good 
their hold. But these had dug 
crannies between the stones, 
birds and monkeys had con- 
veyed seeds of stouter growth, 
and so, by slow degrees, the 


place was won. Now the fig 
and the leprous crawling kulu 
were riving the walls from base 
to battlement, and in a few 
years the fort would be a 
tumbled ruin. 

There were traces of blue 
glazing over the doorway, and 
as I entered, the same note of 
colour met me from within. 
Most of these forts have a com- 
bined porch and guard-room, 
adorned with frescoes more or 
less damaged by decay. Pink 
cavalry charge apple - green 
elephants, and a royal figure, 
doubtless a portrait, performs 
prodigies of slaughter on tigers 
of direful hue and aspect. This 
fort, at first glance, was like 
others I had visited, but closer 
examination revealed the fact 
that the scenes depicted were 
quite out of the common. 
Sheltered from wind and 
weather by the narrow gate- 
way, the paintings were bright 
and well-preserved. All of 
them dealt, in differing fashion, 
with the same theme. Two 
unarmed figures seated side by 
side on an eminence were play- 
ing on flutes. Before them, in 
one panel, fled helter-skelter a 
rout of mauve and blue cavalry 
and bowmen; in another, a 
throng composed of every 
animal that haunts, or in the 
artist’s opinion ought to haunt, 
the jungle ; in a third, a horde 
of tailed and bat-visaged de- 
mons. Pursuers there were 
none. The routed were obvi- 
ously fleeing from the musie 
and nothing else, for the men 
and demons had their fingers 
in their ears, and while some 
were rolling on the ground 
in, apparently, mortal agony, 
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these were still conspicuously 
holding their hands to their 
heads. The drawing, though 
crude, was extremely vigorous. 
It struck me as curious that 
the comic suggestion was en- 
tirely absent. Had the flute- 
players been deities, the artist 
must inevitably have indulged 
his sense of humour, for the 
gods are always fair game 
for a joke. But they were 
very ordinary young men, with 
solemn, distended faces, and it 
was patent that those whom 
they were putting to flight, 
men, beasts, and devils, were 
in no mood of make-believe. 

I was on the point of ex- 
ploring farther into the interi- 
or, when a dry rustle from the 
vaulted ceiling of the porch 
drew my glance upwards. 
There, within a few feet of my 
head, hung a comb as large as 
an oyster-barrel, and black 
with crawling bees. A very 
few seconds later I was mop- 
ping the sweat from my face 
at a safe distance from the 
fort, and from the direction of 
the causeway, where I had 
dropped the smoking end of 
my cheroot, proceeded a noise 
like the gigantic drone of a 
far-off threshing-machine—the 
deep bass of an angry swarm 
on the alert. Wild bees detest 
tobacco, 

Returning home to camp 
through the scented dusk, I 
thought, with some amusement, 
of the Amin and his fairy tale 
of “wicked” music in Bansli- 
pur. Tradition pure and simple 
plays a great part in the life 
of rural India, but that a 
village should be boycotted by 
the entire native staff of a 


District because of some daubs 
on the wall of a deserted 
fort was carrying superstition 
surely to unheard-of lengths. 
M , limagined, would make 
short work of the matter, if 
ever it came to his notice. 
Then, in a flash, it occurred to 
me that the paintings must 
have perpetuated, and could 
not have begun, the tradition. 
‘“ Bansli,” of course, was com- 
mon Hindi for a flute; “ Bansli- 
pur,” now an obscure village, 
was once the “City of Flutes.” 
The frescoes, in comparison 
with the age of the fort and 
of the settlement, were of 
modern date. But the legend 
they commemorated must have 
been of respectably hoary anti- 
quity. Some prehistoric Rajah, 
it was safe to infer, had turned 
his bandsmen to a novel use. 
He had trained them to play 
so execrably, that no living 
being could stand before them ! 
Presumably he and his merry 
men went forth to battle with 
wax in their ears, though their 
portraits were conspicuously 
absent from the paintings on 
the wall. But this theory, 
again, in vulgar language, 
“would not wash.” It refused 
to square with the latest version 
of the tradition which associ- 
ated not xsthetic discomfort, 
but the deepest pollution, with 
the music of Banslipur. This 
alone could account for the 
solemn treatment of the sub- 
ject by the painter in the fort. 
Defilement that can out-caste 
@ man is no laughing matter. 

That night I slept heavily, 
and rose, too late for serious 
work, to take a preliminary 
east round the jungle with my 
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shikari. More ideal stalking- 
ground I had never seen,— 
open lawns with good feeding 
alternating with belts of under- 
growth. The deep ravine be- 
low the fort was a string of 
pools, to which led game- 
pathsinnumerable. There were 
traces of bears, and I was 
ready to “eat my hat” if the 
place had not been honoured 
recently with a visit by a pair 
of tigers. By about ten o’clock 
we had seen enough to be well 
satisfied, and were within half 
a mile of the tent when a very 
disagreeable thing happened. 

Following the cattle - track 
that led down from the plateau 
to the village lands, we came 
face to face with the village- 
grazier ai the head of his herd. 
The path was worn at the spot 
to a deep gutter with barely 
room for two men, much less 
for two horned beasts, to pass 
abreast. The grazier, a loutish 
youth of about eighteen years, 
with his herdsman’s flute stuck 
in his girdle, and the heavy 
regular features so common 
among Hindu rustics, stood 
aside to let us pass by, but 
otherwise took not the slight- 
est notice of our presence. 

I am not one of those whe 
fly into a temper if a native 
passer-by neglects to salaam 
them. The incivility may be 
a sign of the waning prestige 
of the ruling race. To punish 
it will certainly do nothing to 
restore that prestige. My 
shikari, however, who hails 
from the more cultured North, 
was of another opinion. 

“Puppy,” he roared, “ hast 
never set eyes on a Sahib 
before ? ” 
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The youth leoked him full in 
the face, and drawled a reply 
to the effect that he had indeed 
seen one other Sahib. 

This was too much for the 
quick-tempered Pathan. With 
his right hand he brought his 
gun-butt smartly down on to 
the bey’s toes, with his left he 
dealt him a box on the ear, 
winding up the punishment by 
fairly heaving him up the hill 
with a well-judged kick. 

His victim recovered his foot- 
ing like a cat, and spun round 
to front us. In all my life I 
had never seen on a human 
face such an expression of furi- 
ous malignity as he then wore. 
At the moment I thought of a 
panther with shattered spine 
awaiting the - de - grace. 
His hand darted to the flute 
at his waist exactly as if it 
had been a dagger. So un- 
mistakably menacing was the 
action that both my man 
and I, almost mechanically, 
brought our rifles to the aim 
and covered him. Then he 
dropped his hand. His eyes 
had narrowed to slits, and his 
features were writhing. At 
last he found a voice. 

“Not now,” he said,—“ not 
now, but later I will play to 
you as I played to the other 
Sahib.” The next instant he 
had vanished round a corner 
of the slope. 

We waited for the slow herd 
to file past, and I rated the 
Pathan for lifting hand and 
foot against a harmless vil- 


lager. He was quite unre- 
pentant. “Harmless!” he 
snorted; “in my _  grand- 


father’s days such a creature 
would have been put astride 
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a red-hot cart-axle till he con- 
fessed. Then the women of the 
village would have strangled 
him. Sahib, the man had a 
devil!” 

In the evening walk I suc- 
ceeded in missing two bears 
and a sambhur—all three shots 
as easy as had ever fallen tomy 
lot. One cannot shoot straight 
when one is preoccupied, and 
all my efforts to dismiss 
the grazier and his uncanny 
threat from my thoughts were 
vain. When I found myself 
desiring further details of the 
late Collector’s fatal accident, I 
diagnosed the case as “‘ nerves,” 
took a heavy dose of quinine, 
and went early to bed. If I 
had had an ounce of moral 
courage, I should have posted 
a man to sleep at the tent-door. 
The last image on my waking 
brain was a brown face glar- 
ing at me with the eyes of a 
wounded panther. 

That night—I cannot even 
approximately name the hour 
—my camp was stampede’ 
Two baggage-camels simul- 
taneously hurtled into my tent- 
ropes, smashed the centre pole, 
and fell almost literally on top 
of me. The impact of one 
great body sent my bed flying 
into the middle of the tent, 
where the pole, like a broken 
mast, still held the eanvas up 
a few feet from the floor. I 
scrambled to my knees, and 
groped in the wreck for a 
hunting - knife, which I had 
hung on the pole before going 
to bed. Outside was pande- 
monium in full blast. The 
two camels, mercifully, soon 
ceased struggling, but brayed 
and lamented as only fright- 


ened camels can. Men were 

elling like maniacs; bellow- 
ing bullocks thundered through 
the grove, dashing in panic 
into carts and cooking -pots. 
My pony uttered heartrending 
scream upon scream before— 
his heel-ropes breaking — he 
fled, still screaming, into the 
night. I found the knife at 
last, also a pair of shoes, and 
ripped a way through the can- 
vas into the pitchy darkness of 
the mango-grove. Then I heard 
it, quite close to me, and ran 
for my life. 

I ran in the very extremity 
of fear, from the soft music of 
a flute. I ran because I was 
abjectly afraid, and having 
said so much [ have said all. 
The crawling horror of that 
sound is as beyond description 
as the festering slime of hell. 
If corruption incarnate could 
open its throat to sing, if the 
putrid essence of all evil things 
that have died since the world 
began could be translated into 
sound, if there be a music of 
all that is foulest in the obscene 
mysteries of the Tantric Hindu 
ritual, then all these things 
breathed through that flute 
with the breath of a corpse 
upon my naked soul. And 
stronger even than the in- 
finite, shuddering loathing, 
was the terror that the thing 
would catch and lay held on 
me, and kill me at leisure 
with unimaginable torment. I 
ran through the tree trunks 
towards the starlight and far 
out over the open country. I 
fell heavily, rose, was violently 
sick, and ran on again. I 
felt no fatigue, and when the 
eastern sky suddenly grew 
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white, my pace was still a 
stumbling run. Then I knew 
by a friendly milestone that I 
had reached a main road warm 
with the feet of common, kindly 
men, and that if I followed it 
far enough I should find a dak- 
bungalow. By good fortune 
there was one within a few 
furlongs. 

The caretaker must have seen 
with some astonishment a hat- 
less Englishman in torn py- 
jamas stagger past the ver- 
andah and throw himself on 
a bed. He brought me tea, 
blessed tea, and I drank, and 
slept like a man drugged until 
noon. Then I woke with a 
consuming desire of bathing 
upon me, of wallowing in 
cold running water, of wash- 
ing and cleansing and sluicing 
brain and body through and 
through. “Amin Sahib,” I 
thought, “I owe you an 
apology. I have heard that 
which calls for a _ colossal 
purification before I can mix 
with my fellows again.” I 
went to the well, and the 
bungalow waterman drew, and 
the caretaker deluged me with 
ice-cold water until both, I 
believe, were physically in- 
capable of hauling or lifting 
another bucket. Never, said 
they, had a wandering Sahib 
insisted on such a bathing. 
Two of my servants had ar- 
rived by the finish of it, and 
seemed as reluctant to face me 
as I them. 

The kitchen-boy began a tale 
of a corpse, long dead, that 
woke him by whistling in his 
ear, but the other cuffed him 
and bade him hold his peace. 
The remaining fugitives came 


up later, and at evening my 
pony, badly staked, was led 
in from a village three miles 
away. That night my whole 
following slept the sleep of 
exhaustion, crowded in one 
small stable, each man touch- 
ing his neighbour for com- 
pany’s sake. 

Next morning, when I had 
braced myself to return to 
camp and collect the remnants 
of my baggage and kit, a little 
procession of carts and camels 
met me at the bungalow-gate. 
And at the head of the train 
was the headman himself of 
Banslipur, voluble in apology 
for the conduct of the dust- 
storm that had wrecked my 
tent and, he feared, caused 
me some inconvenience. One 
camel, it appeared, was dead, 
and a bullock missing. But 
his men had collected every 
article they could find, includ- 
ing my guns, and he himself 
had picked up the Presence’s 
hunting - knife near the tent. 
(I must have dropped that 
knife in order to stop my 
ears.) 

I went back to the bungalow 
and wrote a letter of inordinate 
length to the Collector, forget- 
ting that he was a busy man. 
Then, after a short halt for 
moral and physical repairs, I 
shifted camp to the other side 
of the District, and hunted 
bison with poor success. Daily 
I looked for M ’s reply, but 
weeks passed and no answer 
came. At last, one evening a 
panting aboriginal dropped 
from nowhere into the circle 
of firelight and produced an 
envelope, apparently from his 
back hair. After a little judi- 
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cious fumigation in the smoke 
of the camp-fire, I opened it 
and read eagerly. 

The Collector wrote from his 
camp at Banslipur. He had 
ascertained, to satisfy my curi- 
osity, that his last English 
predecessor in office had met 
his death in that village by 
falling from his horse, which 
had shied at the village cattle 
and bolted over bad ground. 
The villagers seemed to him 
quite a decent lot, and gave 
him every help in his inquiry, 
but neither he nor his police 
could find trace of any such 
herdsman as I had described. 
The local grazier exhibited te 
him was a deaf mute well on 
in years, who naturally could 
not play on a flute. My camp, 
he was informed, had been 
visited by a tornado of unusual 
violence. The fort was so in- 
fested with bees that he did 
not venture inside, but the 
most stringent questioning on 
his part had failed to elicit any 
confirmation of my statement 
about the wall-paintings in the 
interior. No villager seemed 
to know of their existence. 

I suppose he thinks me 
either an hysterical ass or a 
colessal liar. I am_ neither, 
but a plain man who has run 
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up against a sinister force 
entirely outside the range of 
his previous experience or 
imaginings, and has tried to 
record the encounter. Now 
that the effort is finished, it 
seems that I might, with as 
much chance of success, have 
set about describing a new 
colour! The pictures in the 
old fort must be as clear as 
ever, and a few pounds of 
sulphur would make short 
work of the bees. The Amin, 
if he ever read ‘ Blackwood’s,’ 
could vouch for the bona fides 
of this story, but he is a poor 
man, and what if the new 
Collector Sahib gave him a 
Government order to remain 
for a week at Banslipur? As 
for M , he is an overworked 
official who, in his private 
opinion, has already wasted 
much valuable time over a 
barren inquiry into a fantastic 
complaint. But let any humble 
unofficial sportsman like myself 
pitch his tent at Banslipur, and 
behave conspicuously rudely to 
a young herdsman with heavy 
handsome features, who carries 
a black-wood fiute stuck in his 
girdle. If he survives the ex- 
periment he will appreciate my 
feelings. 
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FRENCH MILITARY 


THE experimental period of 
military aviation is terminated. 
All the military and naval 
powers of the world that were 
still hesitating in 1911 have 
now adopted the aeroplane as 
an instrument of war. Last 
March the French War Minister 
placed a Permanent Inspector 
at the head of all the aero- 
nautic and aviation services. 
The organisation of the French 
Fourth Arm then created was 
made very elastic in view of 
the rapid development it was 
destined to receive. However, 
it is interesting to note that 
the 344 avions provided for in 
the budget of 1912 were divided 
into squadrons each comprising 
Savions. It was estimated that 
to man the 344 aerial craft, 
and to utilise them to the best 
advantage in war, the effective 
force of the aviation corps 
should be at least 234 officer 
pilots, 110 non-commissioned 
officer pilots, 210 officer ob- 
servers, 42 mechanicians, 1600 
corporals and men of the mili- 
tary engineering corps, and 
550 simple soldiers, to be em- 
ployed in untechnical work. 
The number of officers and men 
required for such a compara- 
tively small fleet of avions may 
seem considerable, but it must 
be remembered that each of 
the campaigning squadrons 
and each of the squadrons 
attached to the garrisons of 
fortified towns is provided with 
eleven or twelve automobiles, 
comprising tractors, workshop 
vans, aeroplane vans, a swift 
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automobile for the conveyance 
of officers, &o. Those persons 
who visited the recent Paris 
Salon of Aerial Locomotion 
had the opportunity of ex- 
amining the War Minister's 
exhibition, which comprised 
a complete set of all the 
vehicles required for each aerial 
squadron. 

After inspecting that ma- 
terial, no military man or 
aviator will feel astonishment 
that the aeroplanes in the 
possession of the Balkan States 
and Turkey did not achieve all 
that certain persons expected 
of them. Indeed, most French 
experts wonder they accom- 
plished what they did. The 
aerial craft had only just been 
purchased, and the military 
pilots had not had anything 
like sufficient training. What 
they knew about flight had 
been hastily taught them in 
France, where they had ob- 
tained nothing more than the 
Aero Club’s aviation pilot’s 
certificate. With the excep- 
tion of three or four Greek 
officers, none of them had had 
any sort of experience in cross- 
country flight, and none of the 
indispensable precautions for 
transporting and sheltering the 
machines and for their repair 
had been taken. In a word, it 
cannot be said the organisation 
of the military aviation corps 
of the belligerents was defec- 
tive, because it did not exist. 
A few aeroplanes were, so to 
say, dragged along with the 
Turkish forces and with the 
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invading armies, but when 
their services were required the 
pilots were for the most part 
quite unequal to the task 
set them, and generally the 
machines, having been trans- 
ported without the necessary 
care, stood in need of repair. 
Often the spare parts wanted 
had been left behind, and when 
that was not the case very few 
of the military aviators were 
able either to regulate the 
motor or adjust properly the 
bearing-surfaces, rudders, steer- 
ing-gear, &c., to enable the 
aeroplane to take flight and 
fulfil the difficult mission in- 
trusted to it. However, in 
spite of all, some of the aero- 
planes belonging to the allies 
did useful work. The Greek 
military aviators who had had 
the longest training in France, 
and who had practised flight 
for some three months in their 
own country, distinguished 
themselves on several occasions 
by their scouting and explor- 
ing expeditions. They brought 
back to their headquarters re- 
liable information which was 
invaluable for the Greek com- 
manders. Bulgarian  aero- 
planes were seen flying over 
Adrianople and the Turkish 
lines of defence at Tchatalja, 
but in some cases those 
machines were piloted by pro- 
fessional foreign aviators. They 
met no antagonist in the air, 
and that was fortunate, be- 
cause on reading the exploits 
of the belligerents’ pilots a 
French professional aviator, 
who during the last three years 
has spent many hours in the 
air every week, declared the 
want of experience of almost 
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all the military pilots attached 
to the belligerent armies in the 
Balkans would leave them an 
easy prey to a really skilful 
aviator. “Without being armed 
I could with my machine have 
disposed of half a dozen of 
them in no time by blowing 
them down,” was his conclud- 
ing remark. 

The number of avions in the 
hands of the French military 
authorities at the end of 1912 
cannot be estimated with per- 
fect correctness, because a con- 
siderable portion of the money 
resulting from the National 
Subscription in favour of Mili- 
tary Aviation has not yet been 
employed, and on account of a 
large amount being used not 
to buy aeroplanes but in the 
purchase of land for the crea- 
tion of military aviation centres, 
the construetion of aeroplane 
sheds, and also in the train- 
ing of military aviation pilots. 
However, although provision 
was made in the budget for 
only 344 avions, it may be 
taken for granted the French 
army has at the present mo- 
ment a fleet of close on 500 
aerial craft. Those avions are 
distributed among the twenty 
or more military aviation 
centres created in various parts 
of the country, and more es- 
pecially round Paris and in 
the east and north of France. 
Each of those centres naturally 
possesses a depot of gasolene 
and oil, and a workshop for 
the repair of avions. 

The officers and men com- 
posing the French aviation 
corps are recruited from all 
the other branches of the Ser- 
vice, and continue to wear the 
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uniform of the respective regi- 
ments from which they were 
drawn, and to which they may 
return. But while serving in 
the aviation corps they wear 
a distinctive badge, and enjoy 
special advantages. [For in- 
stance, they are paid on the 
same scale as officers and men 
engaged in active service in 
the field. In the case of a 
fatal accident, the widow re- 
ceives the same pension as the 
widow of a man killed in battle, 
and the time spent in the avia- 
tion corps counts for promotion 
the same as time spent in cam- 
paigning. 

The recruitment of aviation 
pilots has occupied, and still 
occupies, the serious attention 
of Colonel Hirschauer, the Per- 
manent Inspector, who is re- 
sponsible for all the aerial 
forces of France. There is no 
lack of volunteers, and almest 
any one can learn to steer an 
aeroplane, but every man does 
not possess the necessary quali- 
ties and physical aptitudes re- 
quired for the making of a 
really good aviator. Till now 
a somewhat arbitrary selection 
has been made from among the 
volunteers. The young officer 
or non-commissioned officer 
who may have had the good 
fortune to be chosen has gen- 
erally no great difficulty in 
obtaining the Aero Club’s 
Aviation Certificate. In the 
case of his failing to do so, he 
is sent back to his regiment. 
This method of selection has 
proved sufficient for the time 
being, but many competent per- 
sons, and among them Doctor 
Reymond, Senator and aviator, 
consider that in view of the 
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great number of aviation pilots 
who will be required, other 
means of recruiting them should 
be adopted. Doctor Reymond 
proposes that all the officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
who volunteer to serve in the 
aviation corps should be given 
a short period of instruction in 
flight, and then be sent back 
to their respective regiments, 
Subsequently, in proportion, 
as more and more pilots will 
be required to man the ever- 
increasing number of military 
avions, those men who during 
their apprenticeship may have 
shown they possess in the high- 
est degree the requisite qualities 
and physical aptitudes could 
be selected and definitively at- 
tached to the aviation corps. 
That method has not yet 
been adopted by the military 
authorities, probably because 
they must be well aware that 
in a near future it will be im- 
possible for the French Army 
to dispense with the services 
in their regiments of a suffici- 
ent number of officers to pilot 
all the military aeroplanes. 
However that may be, Doctor 
Reymond, in his double capacity 
of Senator and President of the 
National Military Aviation 
Committee, has succeeded in 
getting hold of a certain num- 
ber of young men who have 
not yet served their term under 
the colours, and who are anxi- 
ous to do so in the aviation 
corps. By an arrangement 


with the leading aeroplane 
constructors he is furnishing 
them the means to satisfy their 
ambition. The National Avia- 
tion Committee pay a stipulated 
price for the training of the 
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young men, who must not 
content themselves with the 
Aero Club’s Aviation Certifi- 
cate, but, in erder to secure 
incorporation in the aviation 
corps when they are summoned 
to perform their term of mili- 
tary service, they must have 
captured the Superior Military 
Aviation Certificate. The tests 
imposed on a candidate for that 
certificate are severe. He is 
required to accomplish: Ist, 
an aerial voyage of not less 
than 150 kilometres (93 miles), 
in a straight line, without in- 
termediate stoppage, and a 
return journey under the same 
conditions on the same or an- 
other day; 2nd, a triangular 
aerial voyage of 200 kilometres 
(124 miles), with the same 
aeroplane, within two days at 
most. In the course of that 
voyage the candidate must 
make two landings at spots 
previously indicated. The 
shortest side of the triangle 
should not measure less than 
20 kilometres (124 miles), At 
least one-third of that aerial 
voyage of 124 miles has to be 
covered by the candidate at an 
altitude not inferior to 800 
metres (2625 feet). 

At the end of 1912 some 
200 aviators, who, with few 
exceptions, belong to the active 
army, had gained the Superior 
Military Aviation Certificate. 
The others are either pro- 
fessional aviators or men be- 
longing to the Reserves or the 
Territorial forces, At the end 
of November the French Aero 
Club had issued 1175 Aviation 
Pilot’s Certificates. In that 
total are comprised a consider- 
able number of certificates 
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gained by civilian foreigners 
and foreign officers and non- 
commissioned officers sent by 
their respective Governments 
to France to learn to pilot the 
avions purchased by them from 
French aeroplane constructors. 
The number of French military 
men capable of steering an 
aeroplane is nevertheless al- 
ready fairly large, and fresh 
batches of military pupils are 
constantly being sent to the 
various aviation schools. The 
duration of the apprenticeship 
varies considerably, according 
to the aptitudes of the pupil, 
and also according to the 
weather, because, although the 
professor can fly with his 
pupil beside or behind him in 
very rough weather, it is use- 
less for him to do so at least 
at the commencement of an 
apprenticeship, because a be- 
ginner cannot profit by a 
lesson given in high wind. 
On an average, the apprentice- 
ship resulting in the pupil 
passing the examination for 
the Aero Club’s Aviation Pilot’s 
Certificate lasts about two 
months; but certain men pos- 
sessing special aptitudes for 
flight have captured not only 
the Aere Club’s certificate, but 
also the Superior Military 
Aviation Certificate, in six 
weeks. An apprenticeship of 
two months may at first sight 
appear long; but experience 
has shown that, on an aver- 
age, &@ man requires to spend 
three hours in the air with 
his professor, and during the 
greater portion of that time 
he must be holding the dup- 
licate steering-gear, and thus 
feeling the motion given it by 
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his master, before he can be 
trusted to pilot the aeroplane 
alone. And then he must 
practise flight alone before he 
can describe the figure eight 
in the air and land in a cir- 
cular space having a diameter 
of 100 metres (328 feet), which 
is indispensable to obtain the 
ordinary Aviation Pilot’s Cer- 
tificate issued by the French 
Aero Club. Moreover, it is 
useless to seek to hurry over 
the apprenticeship by quickly 
repeated flights, because it has 
been found necessary to leave 
a considerable interval be- 
tween each lesson, in order 
to give time for the pupil to 
ponder over the various means 
he has seen and felt his pro- 
fessor employ to cause the 
aeroplane to rise off the ground 
into the air, to maintain its 
horizontal and lateral stabil- 
ity, and lastly, and above all, 
te land safely. 

In the middle of the month 
of November ninety-nine vol- 
unteers to serve in the aviation 
corps were selected. Of the 
new recruits, over 50 per cent 
were non-commissioned officers 
or simple soldiers, the others 
being captains, lieutenants, and 
sub - lieutenants. The choice 
made by the Permanent In- 
spector indicates a conscious- 
ness that the place of the 
officer on a scouting or ex- 
ploring avion, except in the 
case of a mono-seated aero- 
plane, is not in the pilot’s seat, 
but in that of the military 
observer. One of the weak 
points of French military avia- 
tion was the pilot’s almost 
complete ignorance of prac- 
tical mechanics. The motor 
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is the heart of the avion, 
yet the number of military 
pilots capable of regulat- 
ing an aviation engine was 
small, and there were very 
few who could take the motor 
to pieces to discover and re- 
place a defective or broken 
part. It is true skilled military 
mechanicians were attached to 
every squadron of 8 avions, but 
the pilot should, in the case of 
a breakdown of his engine in 
the course of a cross-country 
flight, be at least able to use 
the spare parts he carries with 
him on his machine to tinker 
up the motor sufficiently to 
permit of his safe return to 
camp. The French aviation 
authorities are seeking to 
remedy that unsatisfactory 
state of things. After under- 
going successfully the tests of 
his capacity to pilot the avion 
mentioned above, the candi- 
date for the Superior Military 
Aviation Certificate is sub- 
jected to an examination on 
aviation motors in general, and 
on the means of discovering the 
cause of a breakdown and of 
remedying it. 

Though the French Fourth 
Arm may be still described as 
yet in its infancy, the immense 
progress which has been made, 
both in its organisation and in 
the avions it has at its disposal, 
were strikingly manifested at 
the Autumn Manouvres. In 
1910, the first year they figured 
in the sham fighting, some 
half a dozen aeroplanes carried 
despatches and did a little ele- 
mentary scouting. The follow- 
ing year the twenty military 
avions rendered signal services 
in scouting, &c, and demon- 
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strated the invaluable assist- 
ance they could render artillery 
by procuring precise data on 
which the gunners could rectify 
their fire when the spot aimed 
at was hidden from their view 
by intervening obstacles. The 
performances of the sixty mili- 
tary avions employed at the 
last Grand Autumn Manceuvres 
fully justified the prediction 
that the aeroplane would con- 
stitute an almost ideal means 
of scouting, exploration, and 
despatch-carrying, and that it 
would become an indispensable 
auxiliary for artillery. In 1910 
and in 1911 the military avi- 
ators at the manceuvres wore 
a white band round the left 
arm, and acted, so to say, hors 
cadre. They landed anywhere 
without caring whether they 
were on the territory of friends 
or enemies, and then started 
off when they chose with the 
consent, and even aid, of the 
enemy. They were, so to say, 
neutralised. This year, for the 
first time, each of the sixty 
military pilots wore the badge 
of the army to which he be- 
longed. In the case of descend- 
ing on hostile territory he was 
liable to capture. That was a 
long stride forward, but it was 
insufficient as a demonstration 
of the part the aeroplane is 
destined to play in real war- 
fare. 

If the soldiers manning the 
aerial craft were liable to cap- 
ture on land, they were never- 
theless, so to say, neutralised in 
the air. The aviators had 
nothing to fear from the rifle 
or artillery fire directed against 
them, and, what is more, a 
military pilot of, say, the Blue 
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Army coming into close prox- 
imity with an avion belonging 
to the White Army (the hostile 
force), took no notice whatever 
of the encounter. It is evident 
that in the case of real hostili- 
ties the pilots and passengers 
carried by the two avions would 
have engaged in an aerial com- 
bat with the object of seeking 
to prevent valuable information 
reaching the enemy. One or 
perhaps both the aerial craft 
might have been destroyed, or 
at least disabled and brought 
to the ground. Nevertheless, 
they however, each and all, 
went their way, and the com- 
manders of the respective 
armies utilised all the infor- 
mation they brought back to 
headquarters. This defective 
method may have been admis- 
sible, because, till now, all the 
aerial craft employed at the 
mancuvres have been simply 
unarmed scouting and explor- 
ing aeroplanes, 

In the execution of that task 
of exploration and scouting the 
military pilots showed they had 
gained immensely by the ex- 
perience of the last twelve 
months, and that the avions 
they now have in their hands 
are infinitely more reliable than 
those they formerly possessed. 
No serious accident occurred 
either during the manceuvres 
or during the concentration of 
the aerial force for the sham 
fighting or during the return 
of the avions to their respec- 
tive military aviation centres. 
Without taking into account 
the long aerial voyages made 
to reach and return from the 
region selected for the man- 
ceuvres, the military authorities 
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calculate, from the quantity of 
gasolene consumed, that during 
the nine days’ sham fighting 
the sixty avions participating 
in it covered at least 44,000 kilo- 
metres (27,280 miles). Forty- 
nine of those aeroplanes were 
employed in active service in 
the field, and eleven were held 
in reserve. Of the former, 
thirty-eight suffered no sort of 
damage, five were completely 
wrecked without their pilots 
and passengers being seriously 
injured, and the six others 
were so slightly damaged that 
they were repaired on the spot 
within a delay varying be- 
tween one and three days. M. 
Millerand, the War Minister, 
was so satisfied with this result 
that at the review of seventy- 
five avions held at Villacoublay 
immediately after the termina- 
tion of the sham fighting, he 
congratulated Colonel Hir- 
schauer most warmly on it, 
and praised the military pilots 
for their intelligent and pru- 
dent zeal. The condition of 
the atmosphere at this cere- 
mony was far from propitious 
for the flight of artificial birds, 
yet before he left Villacoublay 
M. Millerand gave the signal 
for the dislocation of the aerial 
force. In a few minutes the 
majority of the avions were in 
the air returning to their re- 
spective aviation centres, and 
at nightfall only five, of which 
the motors refused to work, 
were left on the review ground. 
In connection with this review 
and the manceuvres which had 
preceded it, Colonel Hirschauer 
calculated that even in the first 
four months of 1912—that is 


. to say, during the winter and 


early spring—the French mili- 
tary aviators covered in the 
air more than 400,000 kilo- 
metres (248,000 miles)—that is 
to say, they travelled a distance 
equal to ten times round the 
earth. No official estimate 
has been made of the distance 
flown by the French military 
pilots in the other eight months 
of 1912, but with the greatly 
increased number of avions and 
pilots, and the more propitious 
summer and autumn weather, 
it must have been formidable. 

It is most encouraging to be 
able to state that, not withstand- 
ing the immense augmentation 
in the length and duration of 
flights in 1912, the increase 
in the number of aeroplane 
accidents in France, entailing 
serious injury or death to pilots 
and passengers, is proportion- 
ately much smaller than in 
1911. In the long speech 
Colonel Hirschauer made on 
27th June last in the Chamber 
of Deputies, in the quality of 
Government Commissary, he 
stated that in the second half 
of 1911 nine military aviators 
met with fatal accidents. At 
that moment there were 120 
military aviation pilots who 
during the six months had 
travelled in the air a distance 
of about 300,000 kilometres 
(186,000 miles). The statistics 
of the first six months of 1912 
show the number of military 
aviation pilots had increased to 
250—that is to say, to more 
than double those existing at 
the end of 1911. The 250 avia- 
tors had, between Ist January 
and 30th June 1912, according 
to Colonel Hirschauer’s calcu- 
lations, covered in the air the 
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extraordinary distance of 
650,000 kilometres (403,897 
miles). The number of fatal 
accidents was the same as dur- 
ing the last six months of 1911, 
but the distance flown was 
more than double, Conse- 
quently the accidents had di- 
minished proportionately more 
than 50 per cent. That great 
decrease is undoubtedly owing 
both to the greater skill of the 
pilots and, perhaps not least, to 
the many important improve- 
ments introduced into the mili- 
tary avions, as well as to the 
greater reliability of the motors 
employed. 

The sudden and unexpected 
development given aviation at 
the hydro-aeroplane competi- 
tion held at Monaco last April 
is of the utmost importance 
from a naval point of view. 
A couple of months before it 
opened, the only hydro-aero- 
planes which could be said to 
exist were Voisin’s “Canard ” 
(Duck) and the Curtiss machine 
built in America. Yet two 
aquatic artificial birds con- 
structed in France by two 
brothers of English birth car- 
ried off the first and second 
prizes, while in addition to the 
Voisin and Curtiss machines 
two other French-built hydro- 
aeroplanes figured very hon- 
ourably in the competition. 
In the month of August no 
fewer than twelve hydro-aero- 
planes were entered for the 
three days’ competition at 


Saint Malo, which culminated 
in the cross-sea flight from 
Saint Malo to Jersey and back 
to the French port. Too many 
accidents occurred during the 
three days’ flights, but they 
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proved that a fall inte the sea 
is much less dangerous than a 
fall on land. The Monaco and 
Saint Malo meetings, however, 
did more to draw attention to 
the problems connected with 
hydro-aerial navigation than to 
solve them. They are extremely 
complex, because the hydro- 
aerial craft has to navigate 
both on the surface of the 
water and in the air. At the 
present moment the hydro- 
aeroplanes can be divided into 
two categories—the flying boat 
and the floating aeroplane. 
The former has bearing -sur- 
faces fixed on a boat-like body, 
whereas the latter is an aero- 
plane provided with two and 
generally three floats, to pre- 
vent it from sinking when it 
descends on the water, instead 
of the ordinary two or more 
wheels for descent on land. It 
is noteworthy that all the six 
hydro - aeroplanes which won 
prizes at the Saint Malo com- 
petition were provided with two 
floats, and generally with a 
third placed under the tail of 
the flying apparatus, Never- 
theless it would be rash to con- 
demn the flying boat on that 
account, because if the hydro- 
aeroplanes on that occasion had 
been obliged to descend on the 
open sea instead of on com- 
paratively calm water in ports, 
all of them would surely have 
been swamped. 

The fact that none of the 
hydro - aeroplanes which com- 
peted at St Malo could have 
lived on a rough sea has 
inspired the invention of im- 
proved floats and “mono- 


coques.” Many of them were 
exhibited in the Salon of 
E 
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Aerial Locomotion held in 
Paris at the end of October 
and in the beginning of Nov- 
ember. The “monocoque” or 
flying boat was most strikingly 
represented in that show by 
a veritable hydroplane fur- 
nished with a pair of mono- 
plane wings and an additional 
bearing - surface in front, just 
behind the four-bladed pro- 
peller. Attached to each side 
of the boat is a wide float 
destined not only to support 
a portion of the weight of the 
machine on the water, but also 
to prevent it from capsizing. 
This hydro-aeroplane invented 
by Bréguet is driven by a 
120-h.p. Canton Unné motor. 
The building of this aerial 
vessel, as it may fitly be called, 
having been completed only 
just before the opening of the 
Salon, its capacity to navigate 
on the sea and in the air had 
not been tested before it was 
exhibited on the official stand 
of the Minister of Marine by 
whom it.had been ordered. 
The contract for the machine 
stipulates it must travel 1000 
kilometres (621 miles) without 
stopping, at a speed of at least 
140 kilometres (87 miles) an 
hour. The hydro - aeroplanes 
which best represented in the 
Salon the type provided with 
floats were those which re- 
spectively carried off the first 
prize at the Monaco and Saint 
Malo competitions, but the form, 
the size, and the position of 
the floats have been modified 
and greatly improved. 

It would be useless at the 
present stage of the invention 
to attempt to pronounce on 
the respective advantages and 
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disadvantages of the two types 


of hydro-aeroplanes. It is 
pretty sure that, like the 
monoplane and biplane, each 
of them will be able to render 
different services. However 
that may be, hydro-aeroplanes 
seem destined to be used for 
coast defence, reconnoitring far 
out to sea from naval ports 
and arsenals, and to be carried 
on board ship for reconnoitring 
if need in mid-ocean. They 
will undoubtedly constitute a 
new formidable weapon of 
offensive and defensive war- 
fare. It will probably be found 
advisable, if not indispensable, 
to furnish the hydro-aeroplanes 
employed in coast defence and 
for reconnoitring from ports 
with wheels as well as floats, 
to enable them to descend on 
land in case of need. Those 
carried on board ship will prob- 
ably not require wheels for 
starting off the deck, as they 
could be let down on the sea 
by means of a crane, unless a 
practical method of launching 
them into the air is invented. 
An ordinary aeroplane can 
take flight off the deck of a 
vessel without any great risk, 
but it is almost impossible to 
provide for its safe return. In 
perfectly calm weather a land- 
ing on the deck might be 
effected by an exceptionally 
skilful pilot, but the slightest 
rolling or tossing of the ship 
would make the operation virtu- 
ally impossible. Whether the 
hydro-aeroplane be provided 
with wheels or not, its depart- 
ure from the deck of a vessel 
would certainly never present 
greater difficulty than that of 
an ordinary aeroplane, and 
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on returning after fulfilling 
its mission it would, even 
with a rough sea, always find 
water sufficiently free from 
breakers on the lee side of the 
vessel to enable it to alight on 
it without being swamped. 
There is no reason why a ship 
carrying aeroplanes should not 
have on board a floating plat- 
form or raft which could be let 
down on the sea, and on which 
the hydro - aeroplane could be 
steered by its pilot. Being 
made fast on the platform, the 
aerial craft could be hoisted to 
its place on deck. It may be 
that even simpler means of 
hoisting the hydro - aeroplane 
off the sea without the use of 
a floating platform will be in- 
vented. As an aeroplane ship 
need not be a fighting vessel, 
the number of aerial craft it 
could transport would be con- 
siderable. 

It therefore follows that the 
distance separating the coasts 
of two .hostile naval powers 
does not any longer ensure the 
safety of their naval ports and 
the shipping in them against 
the attack of the enemy’s aerial 
craft. Carried on board ship 
to the seene of action, the 
hydro-aeroplanes could take 
flight, and by dropping explo- 
sives play a most important 
part in a naval action or in an 
attack on ships at anchor, or, 
again, on ports which they 
could bombard from the air. 
To provide against all eventual- 
ities, it is therefore necessary for 
a naval power to be prepared to 
repel attacks which, in case of 
war, would be made on its 
naval forces by aerial vessels 
of all sorts—dirigibles and 
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aeroplanes. The Continental 
Powers are not neglecting the 
study of aerial warfare. In 
the case of Great Britain fail- 
ing to keep pace with them 
and of suffering defeat in the 
air, her mighty Dreadnoughts, 
&e., might be so crippled by 
explosives rained down on 
them from the enemy’s dirig- 
ibles and aeroplanes that a 
fleet transporting an invading 
army might find an opportunity 
to reach the English coast. 
One of the avions employed 
at the French Autumn Man- 
ceuvres was provided with a 
wireless telegraphic apparatus, 
which rendered very remark- 
able services, but none of them 
was either armour- plated or 
armed. The Permanent In- 
specter of Military Aviation is 
not, however, neglecting the 
study of the many complex 
problems connected with war 
in the air. Indeed, one of the 
principal results of the re- 
cent sham-fighting in France 
was the clear demonstration 
of the urgent necessity te pro- 
vide military aeroplanes with 
defensive and offensive wea- 
pons. The French Govern- 
ment already possesses a fair 
number of avions armed with 
quick-firing guns, and at the 
Salon of Aerial Locomotion, 
which was essentially a mili- 
tary show, several of the most 
renowned aeroplane construe- 
tors exhibited armour - plated 
machines armed with Hotch- 
kiss guns. Others exhibited 
apparatuses for bomb - drop- 
ping, with instruments des- 
tined to ensure the correetness 
of aim from almost any alti- 
tude. It is needless to say 
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those apparatuses and instru- 
ments are not perfect, but since 
the award of the first year’s 
Michelin Aero-Target prize to 
Mr Scott in the month of 
August last, numerous inven- 
ters have sought to solve the 
problem of accurate aim in 
bomb-dropping. The result of 
their efforts will be seen during 
the competition for the Michelin 
Aero-Target prize of 1913. 
It may be taken for granted 
it will be yet more satisfactory 
than that obtained in 1912, 
when the successful competitor 
for the £2000 prize dropped 
twelve out of fifteen projectiles, 
each weighing 7 kilogrammes 
100 grammes (about 15} lb.) on 
a circular target having a dia- 
meter of 20 metres (65 feet 8 
inches) from an altitude of 200 
metres (656 feet). The £1000 
prize for the dropping of bombs 
from the height of 800 metres 
(2625 feet) was not awarded. 
This competition was con- 
sidered so important that it 
was controlled by the French 
military authorities, who pro- 
vided the projectiles, traced 
the target on the military 
mancuvring-field at Camp de 
Chalons, and constructed the 
necessary shelter for the Aero 
Club and military controllers. 
They have undertaken to do 
the same in 1913. 

The armour-plating of mili- 
tary avions is destined to pro- 
tect, as far as possible, not only 
the pilot and passengers, but 
the vital parts of the machine. 
In most eases it consists either 
of a steel plate or of two thin 
steel plates with a fibre mat- 
tress between them. It is 


placed under the seats of the 
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aviators, and extended under 
the motor and round the body 
of the avion to protect the 
persons and motor against rifle 
fire from the earth beneath 
them, and from fire from hostile 
avions navigating at a height 
not superior to that of the 
aerial craft. The propeller is 
left unprotected, as are also 
the bearing - surfaces, which, 
however, might be riddled 
with bullets without entailing 
the immediate fall of the aero- 
plane. The armament of 
avions must depend on the 
weight they can carry. It is 
therefore needless to speak 
of mono-seated aeroplanes as 
fighting craft. However, the 
French military authorities 
possess a large number of 
double-seated avions propelled 
by 70 and 80 hp. motors of 
various descriptions, which, in 
addition to their own weight, 
can safely transport 350 kilo- 
grammes (770 lb.) In that 
total is included the pilot and 
passenger (military observer or 
gunner), weighing on an 
average at least 75 kilo- 
grammes each, or a _ total 
of 150 kilogrammes (330 
lb.) The weight of the 
gasolene and lubricating oil 
varies, of course, according to 
the length of the voyage to be 
undertaken. Roughly speak- 
ing, the two types of 70 and 
80 h.p. motors, with which the 
majority of the French military 
aeroplanes are furnished, con- 
sume from 30 to 35 litres of 
gasolene and from 2 to 7 litres 
of lubricating oil an _ hour, 
according to the type of motor 
—rotary or stationary. As 
the litre of gasolene weighs 
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about 700 grammes, the weight 
for the hour’s flight would be 
from 21 to 24 kilogrammes, 
500 grammes for the gasolene 
and from 2 to 7 kilogrammes 
or rather less for the oil, or a 
total varying between 23 and 
31} kilogrammes (504 and 694 
lb.) Supposing the speed of 
the avion to be 80 kilometres 
(50 miles) an hour, and the 
weight of the fuel, &c., con- 
sumed to be only 50 lb., the 
machine would have to be 
laden with 150 lb. of gasolene, 
&o., for a flight of three 
hours, in which time it 
weuld cover in the air 150 
miles. Of course, the dis- 
tance on the earth would 
be proportionately greater or 
less, according to the strength 
of the favourable or adverse 
wind. On the other hand, 
if, with the, say, 70 Ib. 
consumption of gasolene and 
lubricating oil per hour the 
avion travelled at a speed of 
60 miles an hour, the distance 
covered in the air in three 
hours would be 180 miles, and 
the weight of the gasolene, &c., 
required would be 210 lb. The 
pilot and gunner weighing 
together about 330 lb. the 
margin left for the transport 
of war material would con- 
sequently be in the first case 
290 lb. and in the second 230 lb., 
which is evidently insufficient 
for a fighting avion. 

Though fighting avions must 
therefore carry heavy loads, it 
is difficult to foresee what 
dimensions they will assume. 
Indeed many factors enter into 
the problem of the carrying 
capacity of the bearing - sur- 
faces, and amongst them is 
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that of the speed of the flying 
apparatus, the increase of which 
cannot be ebtained to any very 
large extent without a more 
powerful metor, naturally 
heavy and consuming an in- 
creasingly large quantity of 
gasolene compared with the 
augmentation of the speed it 
can impart to the machine. 
At the present moment rotary 
motors of 160 and 200 h.p. exist. 
The French army, however, 
possesses but few of them, be- 
cause even the 160-h.p. engine 
had not till recently been made 
sufficiently reliable. Moreover, 
it would appear that with 160 
or 200 h.p. the rotary motor 
has reached the limit at which 
it can be employed with safety 
on flying machines such as they 
are made to-day. The station- 
ary air-cooled motor permits 
of greater development, but the 
space it occupies is a drawback 
which has induced inventors to 
turn their attention to water- 
cooled aviation engines. Speed 
itself has, moreover, its incon- 
veniences, if not while the 
areoplane is in the air, at least 
when the machine returns to 
earth. Among the other faetors 
of the problem of the carrying 
capacity of the bearing -sur- 
faces are their form and 
position. In the existing aero- 
planes that capacity varies be- 
tween 12 to 30 kilogrammes 
(263 to 66 lb.) per square metre 
(10¢ square feet). 

If increased carrying capa- 
city is required for fighting 
avions, it is also important for 
the aeroplanes it is proposed 
to employ in the sanitary ser- 
vice of the army. Till now 
the French military authorities 
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have not adopted any of the 
various projects submitted to 
it with that object in view, but 
it facilitated the experiments 
made by Doctor Reymond 
during the French Autumn 
Manceuvres. The Senator avi- 
ator belonging to the territorial 
army was authorised to use his 
aeroplane to seek the wounded 
on the field of battle. Groups 
of men and isolated soldiers had 
been left to represent them. 
Some were olustered together 
under trees, others were hidden 
behind hedges, &c., but Docter 
Reymond succeeded in discover- 
ing them all. On one occasion 
he returned to camp rather cast 
down because, though he had 
explored the whole district 
where the sham fighting had 
taken place, he had failed 
to find any of the supposed 
wounded men. He was, how- 
ever, soon consoled by the in- 
formation that no men had 
been left on the field. The 
result of the experiment was so 
encouraging that the Minister 
of War, knowing well that so 
many brave wounded men are 
often left on the battlefield for 
many hours, and sometimes for 
days, before they are dis- 
covered by the medical explor- 
ing parties, is, with the Chief of 
the Military Sanitary Service, 
studying the question of a fly- 
ing search corps which would, 
almost immediately after the 
fighting, indicate te the Am- 
bulance Corps the exact spots 
where the wounded are lying. 
On its side the French Red 
Cross Society is examining the 
project submitted to it by 
Major Perret of the 99th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, for the util- 
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isation of aeroplanes in the 
evacuation of at least the most 
seriously wounded soldiers, 
Major Perret does not propose 
to send aeroplanes to the 
battlefield, but to hold them 
in readiness at the field am- 
bulances. It is only after 
their wounds have been sum- 
marily dressed that he would 
place the men on aeroplanes 
which could transport them 
rapidly and without any sort of 
jolting to hospitals in the rear, 
where they could be at once 
properly attended to. He con- 
tends that many valuable lives 
would be thus saved. Some 
of the most capable aero- 
plane constructors have as- 
sured Major Perret they could 
build machines to transport 
four wounded men in a lying 
position. That being the case, 
and as the ordinary ambulance 
waggon does not travel at an 
average of more than four 
miles an hour under favour- 
able conditions, Major Perret 
calculates that one aeroplane 
could do the work of several 
ambulance cars, even were 
they automobiles. Moreover, 
the wounded men would be 
spared the long and painful 
journey, often lasting many 
hours. Indeed, in half an 
hour an aeroplane carrying 
four wounded soldiers could 
cover a distance of at least 
25 miles, whereas an ordin- 
ary ambulance waggon con- 
veying the same number of 
men in the same lying position 
would take about six hours! 
Allowing half an hour for 
unloading, &c., the aeroplane 
could make the voyage five 
times, and transport twenty 
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wounded men in the time 
the ordinary ambulance car 
would occupy in transporting 
its first load of four soldiers! 
The ambulance car would then 
occupy another five hours to 
return for a second bateh of 
wounded. The French Red 
Cross Society has promised to 
assist Major Perret in making 
& practical demonstration of 
his project, 

Without going into particu- 
lars concerning the composition 
of the French fleet of dirigibles, 
which is to be reinforced con- 
siderably, it is undeniably in- 
significant compared with that 
of Germany. However, the 
French feel confidence in their 
avions fer the destruction of 
al] aerial Dreadnoughts in case 
of war. The means of wreck- 
ing them have been and are 
still being studied most seri- 
ously, and various projectiles 
destined to be dropped from 
aeroplanes on them, or fired 
from avions at them, have been 
examined with care. Consider- 
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able secrecy is observed on this 
important matter. So far as 
it is at the present moment 
possible to foresee, a dirigible 
sent on a mission in war-time 
will require to be protected 
against the attack of aeroplanes 
not only by the guns and pro- 
jectiles it may carry, but. by 
avions, whose duty it would be 
to drive off the enemy’s aerial 
craft heavier than air. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain 
the French do not view with- 
out anxiety the strenuous efforts 
of their former foes not only to 
increase the already formidable 
advance they possess in dirig- 
ibles, but also to equal, if 
not surpass, them in military 
aviation. The Germans are 
said to have already trained 
300 military aviators, whereas 
France possesses 550 or 600. 
The difference in favour of the 
French is thus still consider- 
able, especially as their pilots 
are much more experienced than 
the German military aviators. 
T. F, FARMAN. 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S STORY. 


I was five years old on the 
day of the great fight of 
Waterloo, and was with my 
parents in Dublin when the 
booming of the guns from 
Phoenix Park and the peals 
of small musketry from the 
Castle sent forth the news of 
the grand victory, a sound I 
never afterwards forgot. And 
it was maybe all that I heard 
and all that I saw then that 

ve me the fever to be at 
the Frenchies too, that never 
after wore out of my blood. 
So that when at the age of 
sixteen I was put, in spite— 
well, not always of prayers per- 
haps—to pursuit of knowledge 
I had sorra a desire to know, I 
went with just the very worst 
grace in the world, for I had 
no taste for the calling in 
itself, and now a very bad 
grudge as barring those grand 
activities for which I felt my- 
self qualified. But on the 
doctrine of compensations—not 
always to the same person— 
my soul was denied its yearn- 
ings because my forebears had 
too well gratified theirs, till 
whilst still in the midst of easy 
living and spending there was 
nothing but rottenness at the 
core. 

I was told I must “put my 
shoulder to the wheel, my boy,” 
and hoist the old family back 
in the seats of plenty—which 
it had not yet left. At any 
rate, I understood that I must 
look to be keeping myself one 
day; and I thought, if that 
day came, I’d be just the new- 


est Nugent ever was born, 
especially when set out against 
his will on a profession, the 
very preliminaries of which 
were distasteful to him. 

However, having store of 
relations as well as friends 
in Dublin, residing or coming 
and going, and a fine allowance 
in keeping with the ancient 
glories of the family, I man- 
aged to pass four years with 
great agreeability and never 
a stroke of work. And the 
quickest of those years to trip 
was the last, and that same 
for a reason old as glory and 
the house of Nugent. And 
that was no less than the 
coming to Dublin for the year 
and the season of a certain 
Miss Olivia Daly. 

Now Miss Olivia Daly was 
not only turned into a not- 
able beauty, and toasted all 
that season oftener than 
there were days in the year, 
to the distraction of all the 
manly bosoms about her, but 
she was an heiress in two 
counties, and principally in my 
own, where her property lay 
contiguous to ours, but, thanks 
to a long minority and a care- 
ful administration, shone there 
like an oasis in land of waste. 
Since ever she came to have a 
look at the world two years 
after myself we had been play- 
fellows, and had come to many 
a scrap—for Olivia had a 
temper—over important things, 
and made raids together for 
others we fancied, and whipped 
the same stream and hunted 
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the same fox. She had the 
cleverest fingers I ever knew 
for tying a fly and the quickest 
I ever felt for a box on the ear. 
So that now when I saw her 
making curtseys in furbelows 
and her curls all picked up off 
her neck and her complexion in 
the town turning to milk and 
roses, and her white teeth 
always glinting, and not so 
much as a hint of the brave 
little claws under the dimples, 
—in short, nothing but rings on 
her fingers and bells on her toes, 
—I laughed behind my hand 
till I began to be awed by the 


effect of all this, and all the 


tempting adjectives I heard 
coupled with a name familiar 
to me as buttercups, and 
sweeter by now than wild 
honey ; until it all ended ina 
new strange melancholy, and 
those same flourishing estates 
began to weigh on my soul 
like lead. : 

And just then her traps 
were packed up, and she went 
home in her own chaise to that 
estate contiguous to ours under 
the Wicklow hills. 

I had made pretty frequent 
visits home up to this year, but 
during it I had not troubled 
the stage so often—indeed I had 
watched it departing without 
any excessive chagrin; but 
after this date, if by chance I 
came across her disappearing 
into the grey and heard her 
tootling dying away, dying 
away, faith, I had a feeling 
of calamity and empty exist- 
ence, and I couldn’t settle after 
it to anything at all. I be- 
lieved at last I wanted that 
fortifying slap of the eld dad’s 
jolly hand on my shoulder, and 
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his easy debonnair advice to 
“Go ahead, me bhoy,” that I 
heard every time I went, with- 
out a taste of eare for the 
direction the process was 
taking up to date. And so I 
thought how I could set about 
arranging it shortly. 

Now I had found going 
ahead as simple as running 
water downhill whenever I 
had the matter in my own 
hands, "Twas only at ques- 
tions asked now and again 
that I was foreed to think 
of the pig with no mind to 
see the market. Moreover, 
there’s this advantage against 
the pig, that if he will not go 
to the market the market can 
be brought to him, whereas I 
had discovered there was never 
a bit of a market for my 
brains where I was. It had 
been genially hinted to me 
indeed about this time by a 
very rising man at the trade, 
and an authority on it, that 
the whole subject was over my 
head. As he was one that 
condescended—there was al- 
ways that air about him—to 
impart to us little ducks in 
his wake, willing or unwilling, 
a few trifles of knowledge out 
of his own mighty store—and 
I give him his due, though I 
had no liking for him —I 
thought who could know bet- 
ter than him and myself com- 
bined. I said there was divil 
a doubt of it, and would he 
report it home. He said he 
would with pleasure; and for 
the first time I had a thawing 
for him. 

Up to this, perhaps, as the 
unwilling pupil shrinks from 
the too brilliant preceptor, or 
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the lesser wit from a gift of 
whip -like sarcasm—more by 
token to which he is debarred 
from replying, and that’s a bad 
moment —or perhaps, as one 
nature takes a tangent off 
another, I had disliked and 
avoided him as if I might be 
a fly and him an elder - bush ; 
while to him no doubt I was 
as great a curiosity where I 
was, as an eel crossing to the 
next lake on the tip of his tail 
in the evening time. For him 
there was never an element nor 
a science that came amiss, and 
knocking the bottoms out of 
the deep secrets of them was 
as plain as bowling skittles ; 
and for sitting to a thing and 
patience, he was like the Sphinx 
of Egypt. 

But now, after this conversa- 
tion, I observed a radical change 
in his manner towards me. As 
if once freed of responsibility 
he could let the natural man 
go, he became agreeable and 
friendly, dropping his attitude 
of cynical tolerance and his 
confounded sarcasms, and even, 
as though desirous of giving 
me a last chanee, offered me 
special instruction— for pure 
love of me, ’tis to be under- 
stood — and the run of his 
house and laboratory and the 
nasty experiments he con- 
‘ ducted there in his privacy. 
As I found he had considerable 
powers of pleasing, now when 
he chose to exert them, I took 
the run of his house, but 
dropped out the special in- 
struction and the laboratory, 
and it ended in his accepting 
an invitation to return home 
with me on a visit, during 
which he promised to back 
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up my point of view with his 
own, and to support my plea 
for that other profession for 
which he handsomely agreed 
I was altogether better fitted. 
I wrung his hand heartily and 
decided I’d been maligning him 
in my soul, for that a better 
fellow never stepped. 

He was as good as his word, 
and not only impressed himself 
agreeably upon my family, but 
acquitted himself of his promise 
to me with so admirable a 
diplomacy that my father was 
persuaded he had seen the end 
from the beginning, and was 
so pleased with himself in put- 
ting, so to speak, the finishing 
touch to his own edifice that he 
forgot even to make a show of 
disappointment, but set about 
at once to purchase me a com- 
mission in His Majesty’s —— 
Regiment of Dragoons, then 
quartered in Dublin, admitting 
to me in seeret that faix he 
had done his duty by the 
family finances, and now he 
did it by the family tree. 

I felt I owed Blake a debt 
I'd never be able to repay, for 
he had pulled me out of that 
worst of bog-holes—a round 
hole for a square man. 

But I was soon to learn that 
there was never a golden truth 
without its alloy, any more 
than a rose without its thorn 
or a shield that hasn’t another 
side not so fine as its face. 
And this was how I learned it. 

I have said that Miss Olivia 
Daly was gone home to her 
fine estate of Ballycona by 
Coole, where she was now 
residing, to the great joy and 
edification of the county. Be- 
fore a week was out, I learned 
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not only that every male heart 
in the neighbourhood was re- 
siding there along with her, 
besides that of Patrick Nugent, 
of Coole, Esq', but that Blake’s 
was of the number. The young 
lady had been scalping right 
and left, and I found to my 
dismay that Blake, like myself, 
had been left behind in Dublin 
badly wounded. 

Now this discovery upset me 
very entirely. I had, I may 
say, @ very fine share of inches 
—more than my share in fact 
—and of good looks, and of 
good temper when its tail 
wasn’t trodden on, but never 
a grace besides to gild ‘em 
with; and I knew that when 
my father’s mantle descended 
—and that was many years off, 
I hoped—I’d be a seventh bar- 
onet with deuce a stiver to 
patch the mantle, however 
badly it wanted it. I had 
plenty of achievement in the 
world of sport, and a mighty 
respect and infatuation for the 
young lady herself. But what 
was this beside all Blake 
had to set against it? In- 
fatuation, he would say, as 
deep as mine; a person—but 
I was not any longer in a 
mind to judge of that; at- 
tainments beside mine, like our 
lake to a teapot, and already 
lifting him towards the celeb- 
rity I began to be tired of 
thinking about. How was I 
going to get over all this? 
Strange, ’twas himself showed 
me the way. 

On the very morning he was 
leaving —- and faith, I was 
counting the hours again, for 
something of my old intoler- 
ance had come back—he came 


to me and says he, cold and 
masterful, in his worst manner, 
and cutting as the steel he was 
so fond of using, and no beat- 
ing of the bush— 

“T’ve been observing your 
attentions to Miss Daly, Nugent. 
I'll be glad to know how far 
they are serious.” 

There was a covert dictation 
and superiority in this that 
upset me badly: ‘twas the 
cock of the school kicking a 
youngster out of his path. 

‘What the devil are they to 
you?” I retorted affably. 

“Everything,” he replied, 
“as you must have seen. I 
may take it, then,” scarcely 
covering the sneer, ‘‘ they are 
for propinquity — daisy chains 
and sticky finger and a fox’s 
brush or two?” 

“ Aye,” says I, swallowing 
my rage, “ take it at that.” 

“You mean that ?” 

“ Divil a doubt but I mean 
it,” I said, grinning. 

“Then I will. Thanks,” he 
says sarcastically. “ ’Tis what 
I wanted to know.” 

“Wish you success, old 
chap,” I said. “I'd be after 
having it at onee if I was 
you.” 

“No,” returned he con- 
temptuously, “now I have 
your assurance. I never do 
things in a hurry.” 

“Then, by God,” I thought, 
“T will.” 

When, however, I returned 
to Dublin, now with the light- 
est of hearts inside my coat, 
for this time ’twas to join my 
regiment, I remembered my 
debt to him, and I made it 
one of my first duties to wait 


upon him, 
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“T’'m joining in two days,” 
I said. 

“ Wonder how you'll like it,” 
he said, with a look. 

“You're not congratulating 
me,” said I. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 
“You have thrown up the 
highest and most scientific 
profession in the world, the 
profession of the future, and 
advertised your inability to 
compete with intellect, indus- 
try, and skill.” 

I stood staring and, begad, 
whitening with wrath. This 
on the heels of the years that 
had given us Wellington and 
Boney and a score of others 
enly second bred in the same 
grand calling! 

“I'd be sorry indeed,” he 
concluded, “to be seconding 
your humble opinion of your- 
self, as I’ll be sorry when you 
heartily repent your bargain. 
Your regiment has the worst 
name in Dublin.” 

“Indeed!” says I, restrain- 
ing myself. “ But there’s maybe 
worse names than that.” 

“You think so? On the 
contrary, the best is a bad one. 
Customs are changing, but 
they reach us slowly.” 

I turned on my heel. 

“Conceited beast!” I mut- 
tered as I left his house without 
waiting to say what more I 
had been intending to, and on 
which I clipped my teeth 
instead. 

“Disagreeable prig!” I 
added, as I tramped down the 
street, rejoicing vindictively 
that I had done so, all the 
worst of my old dislike re- 
turned. “But he'll learn I’ve 


mixed a pill for ‘im even if 


I’ve not brains enough for his 
beastly profession.” 

A couple of mornings later a 
card was brought to me in my 
room. I read it with sur- 
prise. ‘“’T will be another,” I 
thought. ‘Odd, it’s the same 
initials.” 

But ’twas Blake himself no 
less; but Blake so much 
changed that his eyes as he 
advanced and greeted me with 
a formal bow, ignoring my 
hand, met mine with a frigid 
and baleful light. 

“By the holy poker, my 
pill!” Ithought. ‘The top of 
the morning to you,” I said 
genially, returning his bow. 
“Happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, old chap.” 

He made no response to my 
jocularity, but taking a letter 
from his pocket-book, handed 
it open to me. 

“T demand an explanation 
of that, Mr Nugent,” he said 
icily. 

"Twas my pill. 

The letter was from Olivia. 
In the sweetest terms in the 
world she declined the honour 
of his hand, while gently add- 
ing a shade of surprise—and 
this was a bit of a chide for 
myself —that he had not al- 
ready heard of her engage- 
ment to Mr Patrick Nugent of 
Coole. 

Gad, I could be sorry for 
him. And as soon as I was 
sorry for him I saw that per- 
haps I should have written to 
him and not submitted him to 
this, which for a man of his 
character was just the bitterest 
ingredient in the dose, because 
he had added it himself. In 
not doing so, having disclosed 
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his intention to me, perhaps I 
had treated him shabbily. In 
short, under his steady but 
somewhat haggard stare I had 
@ moment of conscience. 

“A bit of a trifle of a sur- 
prise, eh, Blake?” I began. 
“I’m sorry if I—er—trumped 
your trick. But all’s fair in 
love and war.” 

“T require no threadbare 
platitudes, sir,’ he broke in 
fiercely. 

“T’m—well, I can’t say I 
am sorry for myself, can I, 
old chap? But I’m sorry to 
be that way at your ex- 

nse——” 

‘‘None of that either, sir,” 
he interrupted in the same 
tone. “I require your explana- 
tion after your assurances to 
me at Coole.” 

“Pardon me,” I retorted 
now, my temper getting up. 
“T made you no assurances. 
You asked me a damned im- 
pertinent question, and if you'll 
be at the pains to remember, 
I did not pay you the bad 
compliment of taking you 
seriously,” 

‘That is quibbling, sir. You 
answered me _ categorically. 
You went beyond and wished 
me success,” 

“Success!” I echoed, and 
burst out laughing. “You're 
too matter of fact, Blake. That 
was satire, my dear fellow, 
satire |” 

“Tt was fraud, sir,” he re- 
torted violently. “Trickery to 
gain yourself time. But Miss 
Daly shall correct her choice, 
You have nothing to offer her. 
You can give her up now with 
honour to yourself. If not, 


I'll make you give her up.” 
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His extravagance pacified me 
entirely. 

Disappointment had turned 
his head. But arguing how 
the blow had travelled before 
a man of his temperament 
would demean himself so, I 
felt sorry for him. 

“We'd better be dropping 
this,” I suggested, “before we 
say things we'll be sorry for.” 

“You refuse?” he answered 
coldly. ‘Consider well. I 
never undertake what I cannot 
carry through. I’ve sworn, 
and I now repeat it to you, 
that Olivia Daly shall not be 
your wife even if she be not 
mine. You'd like to consider 
your decision?” 

His light-grey eyes, the 
pupils black and shrunk, were 
piercing me through ; his large 
domineering jaw was clenched 
like a rat-trap on its victim. 
If ever one man were seeing 
hell out of another man’s face, 
I was seeing it now. And the 
look startled me. By Jove, I 
turned cold. Then I laughed. 
Boney went to Moscow, and 
in the end to St Helena. 

“Tl consider it on your 
beauty - killers, my friend,” I 
said, but trembling with sup- 
pressed rage and the infernal 
effect he had on me, “if you 
don’t get out of this room.” 

“The answer is character- 
istic and what I expected,” he 
answered, with his favourite 
sneer, “It is always a mis- 
fortune for the man when the 
boy’s inches have protected 
his head. I accept it.” And 
without another word he went 
out and left me feeling, by the 
powers, as if it was I who 
had met my Moscow. Then I 
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recovered and laughed. This 
had demonstrated the correct- 
ness of first impressions !—I 
saw how I had justly disliked 
the fellow. Nature had never 
meant us to be cronies, and 
she hada’t taken long to put 
her sword between. 

And this being a state of 
mind with a long view, com- 
placency being knocked out of 
it, I began to see one or two 
things that my simplicity, my 
amour propre a bit too, per- 
haps, had not seen before,—to 
wit, that, first, how had it 
come about that I had asked 
him to Coole at all? and had 
he come to score twe for me 
and one for himself, or one for 
me and two for himself ?—in 
a calm design, devil a doubt, 
all thought out, using me, con- 
found him, to get nearer to 
Olivia. Looking back, I could 
not now think of the moment 
when I would have had the 
presumption to invite him if 
he had not previously cleverly 
whipped some sort of fly for 
me to swallow which had com- 
municated the idea from his 
brain to mine. 

And secondly, had the loss 
of Olivia’s fine acres, in addi- 
tion to the loss of her fine 
person—troth, I admitted there 
was not such another—had 
anything to do with this un- 
precedented loss of control and 
reserve? He was not a rich 
man, and he was no mystical 
seeker for others’ good, or for 
no geod at all, lost in the 
clouds he makes around him- 
self like a crab in a pool, no 
dreamer inventing great things 
for a mean world to grab. 
Not he. I knew he picked 


his way clear as stepping- 
stones, and that the only thing 
which embarrassed him was 
want of means to feed the 
ever-consuming lamp that was 
to light him across. All he 
had went that way, just as all 
creation was created for the 
same privilege. 

Anyhow, the precious bit of 
self-betrayal had shown me 
what it was as well to know, 
and put us back where we 
had started from, and, God be 
praised, I was at liberty now 
te damn his predilections as 
much as he to despise mine. 

Soon after this my things 
arrived from my tailors, and 
having surveyed myself in these 
fine feathers, and decided that 
Olivia would think ’em as fine 
as I did myself, I recovered 
my good-humour and laughed 
heartily at my excessive per- 
turbation over Blake’s melo- 
dramatic attack. 

That day was the beginning 
of my new career, and not un- 
naturally, in the evening when 
I found myself seated at mess, 
Blake’s words recurred to me, 
and I looked about for indica- 
tions of the sweeping charge 
he had brought against the 
regiment. I was not long in 
deciding that it was a gra- 
tuitous libel,— perhaps, who 
knew, just a raisin or two off 
the proverbial bunch of grapes. 
I was received with the most 
agreeable civility. The dinner 
was good, the regimental plate 
handsome, the service unex- 
ceptionable. The conversation, 
which was disappointing to me 
only because it turned so little 
on military topics, was no better 
and no worse than in other 
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assemblies of men; the tide in 
the decanters did not ebb more 
quickly than I was accustomed 


to see it,—and this was saying fi 


a good deal. I was satisfied in 
effect that my brother officers 
were very good fellows, and 
if reported as Blake said, 
then grossly vilified by it. 
The Colonel, a heavy pre- 
occupied man, it was true, 
talked little, looked worried 
and morose, and appeared to 
drink more than he ate; but 
he retired early, and taking 
the restraint of his morose- 
ness away with him, for a 
misanthropic president is no 
Meecenas of festivity, with his 
departure my reception became 
even more hearty than before, 
until so much warmth was 
thrown into it that, gratify- 
ing as it was, I began to wish 
it a shade or so on the other 
side, for I was having some 
serious reflections after a time 
how I could sustain so much 
cordiality without inconveni- 
ence to myself and to a certain 
most remarkable condition I 
was under. 

And here, as I have never— 
barring Olivia—wished to claim 
what was not my own, I will 
confess that this anxiety arose 
from no particular virtue in 
myself that I was acquainted 
with, or a wish to exalt my- 
self above my betters, but was 
due all simply, as the Frenchies 
say, to a preciseness of view 
that Olivia had on a certain 
point and a determination of 
character that she had to insist 
upon it, which had extorted 
from me as a condition of 
accepting me or my new pro- 
fession, the solemnest vow of 
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sobriety that ever a man then 
and thereafter was brought to 
incommode himself with by 
orce majeure. And this I 
had had to repeat on my 
departure. 

It may therefore be under- 
stood that I was by-and-by in 
a pretty considerable difficulty 
how I was to keep it without 
breaking it, so to speak, and to 
be the recipient of these very 
flattering attentions without 
refusing them; and at last, 
finding I had no other defence, 
I desisted from emptying my 
glass each time a toast went 
round or I was invited to take 
wine. Faith, I had no idea till 
this night how many beaux 
yeux there were in Dublin, or 
in all old Ireland for the matter 
of that, where all the eyes are 
beautiful. 

Perhaps *twas due to the 
reluctance I had not to do 
justice to them, that I did 
not immediately remark, when 
I at last adopted this precau- 
tion, a noticeable gravity settle 
on the looks of the company ; 
and as a matter of fact, it was 
Hawkshaw, my captain, who 
came and sat down by me, who 
called my attention to it. 

“Empty your glass, Nugent,” 
he whispered in my ear, a trifle 
thickly, ’tis to be said ; “ you’re 
insulting every man at the table 
by your confounded abstemi- 
ousness. You'll make a bad 
impression.” 

Now, if I had been slow to 
recognise the fact at length, I 
did not fail to recognise this at 
once. I looked round the table 
and caught a grin or two. 

“T’ll be sorry for that, sir,” 
I said. 
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“Then, that’s all right,” said 
he. 

“T’m afraid,” I said blandly, 
“T won’t be able to have their 

opinion without getting 
drunk for it.” 

“Oh, they won’t mind that 
the least taste in the world,” 
says he as blandly. 

And that was plain, for from 
this, attentions showered on me 
at such a pace that I was never 
a moment in the cold of neglect, 
and I recognised where I would 
be in a very short time I 
therefore returned coolly to my 
safeguard. From that same 
moment I was ignored. For 
the rest of the evening I might 
have been Banquo, for not a 
man was able to see me barring 
Hawkshaw, and he appeared to 
be afraid of me. Nor was I 
given an opportunity to retrieve 
my step if I had wished to, and 
I retired to bed in the frame of 
mind that I think must be that 
of the new-born infant just 
come into a world where all is 
strange. 

The next morning on 
awakening, I persuaded my- 
self I had taken a false im- 
pression away with me. But 
sorrow a bit. My greetings 
were not returned. I was 
looked clean through as if I 
was @ sieve, and so hard at 
that, that, faith, I turned once 
to see what was behind me. 
When I seated myself near 
some of them, every man got 
up and walked away, and I 
may say I did not invite the 
intimation twice. I was se- 
verely and mournfully alone in 
the midst of good company for 
the first time in my life. 

To a youngster and to my 


temperament it was an in- 
tolerable position, making me 
a child of wrath, but also 
fraught with pain and even 
dismay, and to my martial 
enthusiasms like nothing so 
much as a fall through the 
ice in the winter-time. 

I took my horse at last, that 
was a pet companion from our 
own stables, and so helped to 
restore me to myself a bit, and 
rode him out into the solitary 
wilds of the park, where I 
jumped the worst of this dis- 
temper out of me over the 
fallen trees, and then pondered 
the dilemma and what I could 
do. Common-sense said get 
drunk. My solemn vow, my 
passion and respect for Olivia, 
and my poor taste— which 
may have been observed—for 
coercion, not to speak of lean- 
ings one way or the other, said 
between their teeth, damned if 
I will! I was, in short, not a 
good subject todrive. Phonix 
Park therefore did not do 
much to help me. As I was 
coming out I met Hawkshaw 
riding in. I expected him to 
make a pretence of not seeing 
me, but he rode up to me. 

“Got rid of the cobwebs?” 
said he in his cool languid way 
that was a bit affected. ' 

“What are they?” said I, 
smiling. 

“Tusus nature,” says he. 
“T want to have a little talk 
with you.” 

“With pleasure,” I said. 

“The boys,” said he, “are 
inclined to like you——” 

“Indeed!” I said sarcastic- 
ally. 
“Don’t nip their young af- 
fections, don’t rot ‘em i’ the 
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bud. Let ’em fruit. ‘Twill be 
the very best of vintages. 
That’s all, Nugent. And how 
d’e like soldiering ?” 

‘Oh, rarely,” says I. 

“ Aye,” says he without a 
twitch. “It’s a fine trade 
entirely, Good morning.” 
And without another word 
he rode on. 


When I got back to my 
quarters another surprise was 
waiting for me. Blake was 
there, and met me with ex- 
tended hand. 

“You're surprised,” he said. 
My features had spoken for me, 
no doubt. “I wish to apologise 
heartily for my heat of yester- 
day. I was beside myself, but 
you—none should know better, 
Nugent, what a man must feel 
who—lI scarcely——” 

“Say no more,” I said hur- 
riedly. “I am only sorry if 
twas anything I said led to 
any misunderstanding of—er 
—of what I meant.” 

His face was haggard, and 
there was an almost humility 
in his tone so unusual that it 
reproached me even more than 
the sudden wear and tear of 
his features. 

“T seem to remember some 
words of mine,” I began to 
add, “when you came to see 
me that——” 

“They're forgotten,” said he. 
“T was in the wrong, and 
brought them on myself.” 

I wished he’d drop his un- 
natural melancholy that was 
making me feel like a male- 
factor. When I thought of all 
I'd got, it—— 

“You're a generous fellow, 
Nugent,” he finished, “to take 
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it like this. I hardly expected 
you could, but I thought I 
would make the attempt. Be- 
lieve me, I regretted very much 
the abrupt interruption of our 
friendship. Besides that, I am 
intimate with one or two of 
your fellows. Iam dining with 
you to-night. But perhaps you 
know. You like them?” 

“‘ Excellent fellows,” I said. 

“They are,” said he. “But 
a pity they—well, keep up old 
traditions rather hard. Still, 
one knows it is a custom too 
old and honoured to break with 
easily—and after all, you are 
used to it. Well, good-bye, my 
dear fellow. I’m heartily glad 
to be friends again.” 

And with a few words more 
he pressed my hand warmly 
and left. 

On meeting at dinner his 
bearing towards me was smooth 
and unclouded. So, too, to my 
astonishment, was that of all 
my brother officers, Not a man 
but was delighted to see me; I 
was @ persona grata to the 
entire company, and not a 
shadow of the very sharp cool- 
ing and intervening lapse! But 
I understood that a pleasant 
opening was no guarantee of 
an agreeable conclusion of the 
evening. I, however, met each 
man as he received me; and 
for a time all was harmony, 
and not a cloud in the sky. 

The cloth and the Colonel, 
however, were no sooner re- 
moved than my health, even 
more than on the previous 
night, became a source of 
anxious interest to every one 
with the exception of Blake. 
The words, “Mr Nugent, your 
good health,” or ‘“‘Mr Nugent, 
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a glass of wine with you,” be- 
came a regular refrain in the 
conversation, no matter what 
its subject, and the purpose 
of the civility so barefacedly 
apparent that the sugar on the 
cake began to get too hard for 
my teeth to go through. 

“Your baptism of fire!” 
muttered Blake presently, who 
had a seat on one side of me. 
“Do you take my meaning 
now ?/—their gift of the spirit, 
they call it.” 

“A glass of wine with you, 
Mr Nugent,” called a voice. 

I bowed and drank. 

“Every youngster goes 
through it,” added Blake. 
“Some recover and—some do 
not.” 

‘May I have the pleasure of 
a glass of wine with you, Mr 
Nugent ?” asked another voice 
in tones of blandest courtesy, as 
the owner looked round the 
epergne. 

Again I filled and drank. 

“T understand you disap- 
pointed them last night. I 
respect you for it, but I’m 
afraid you'll find it doesn’t do 
to try to stand alone.” 

“Why ?” I responded shortly. 

“Mr Nugent,” said the 
senior major, smiling, “I’ve 
been looking your way some 
time. May I have the pleas- 
ure?” 

“That’s why,” muttered 
Blake. “Are you not convinced 
yet they don’t mean to let you 
off? That’s the harm,” revert- 
ing to his old sneer, “when the 
man has to find his level instead 
of the boy. You're simply 
giving them the best bit of 
sport they’ve had for a long 
time.” 


“Nugent,” drawled Hawk. 
shaw from opposite, meeting 
my eye with a friendly ned, 
“to you, dear boy!” 

As his languid tone trailed 
out a man laughed, and for 
some reason communicated his 
mirth to the whole table, which 
burst into a simultaneous roar. 

With a trembling hand I 
filled my glass, and with a 
trembling lip swore that I did 
so for the last time. I could 
stand baiting as well as another 
in spite of Blake’s sneer, but I 
could get my back put up too. 

My eyes as I looked across at 
Hawkshaw, bowing and taking 
up my glass, perhaps betrayed 
me, for he gave me a whimsical 
look. 

“Then your advice,” I 
said in a moment to Blake, 





“ig '. 
He slightly lifted his 
shoulder. 


“My dear fellow, ’tis part 
of the curriculum. Devil a bit 
besides.” 

Now, he knew the prejudice 
of a certain young lady as well 
asIdid. The three of us had 
discussed the subject together, 
and he had very pointedly sup- 
ported her strongly expressed 
opinion on it—for Olivia called 
spades, spades. I looked round 
at him as he leaned forward 
over the table, and believed I 
caught a well-pleased and malev- 
olent smile on his lowered face 
as he picked out bits of walnut 
from his plate. Did he give 
me this adviee to stiffen me er 
to bend me? The matter went 
to embroil me either way. 
These fellows were not going to 
let me off, as he said. On the 
other hand, neither was Olivia. 
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“A glass of wine with you, 
Nugent ’—the refrain broke in 
on these gloomy speculations. 
It was followed, as the last 
time, by a roar of laughter, 
and the feet of several glasses 
were thumped on the table. I 
touched the wine with my lips 
and put my glass down. There 
was an instantaneous silence. 

“Don’t do that,” muttered 
Blake hastily. ‘They'll take 
that worse than not drinking 
at all Why, my dear boy, 
these prunes and prisms for the 
first time when it seriously 
matters? Who'll be the wiser? 
The little doings here don’t get 
outside the room.” 

He had not finished his 
warning when Hawkshaw, 
steadying himself by the table, 
rose to his feet. He did so 
amid a solemn silence. 

“Mr Nugent,” he began, 
with a gravity slightly inter- 
fered with by a hiccup, but 
his drawl unaffected, “it seems 
desirable that I should speak 
a few words with you in con- 
sideration of your—er—youth 
and inexperience and your—er 
—ignorance of the—er—rules 


of the service.” — “Hear, 
hear!” interrupted a _ seore 
of voices.— “It is the 


wish of your brother offi- 
cers,” he continued, “to wel- 
come you into the regiment 
with the usual—er— honours,” 
—‘ Hear, ‘hear !”—“ and to re- 
ceive you into their hearts—into 
their hearts with the warmth 
that distinguishes those—er— 
organs, and that cordial spirit 
which —er—has so much to 
do with it.”—“Hear, hear!” 
“Well done, old man!” “Go 


it, Hawkshaw!” — “ Now, sir, 
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it grieves us to observe that 
you do not meet the hospitable 
and friendly advances of your 
brother officers with that warm 
appreciation in which we are 
accustomed to have them— 
er — abundantly overflow.”— 
“Hear, hear!”—“ But we are 
willing to believe that your 
neglect arises from no wish to 
undervalue the very high privi- 
lege which we have shown you 


our willingness to accord 
you.” — “Hear, hear! hear, 
hear!”—“And it being 
the unalterable aim — I 
may say the fond and 
coveted distinction, of this 


regiment —in which it will 
not be found lagging behind 
any other in the service ”— 
a roar of applause greeted this, 
with a prolonged thundering 
on the table—“ to maintain in- 
violate the exalted traditions 
of that privilege to which I 
have referred, and to keep alive 
those sacred fires of manly 
participation and of fair-play 
which ” He was inter- 
rupted by such a storm of 
yells that he was unable to 
proceed. For several minutes 
the shouts of mirth only sub- 
sided to break out again re- 
doubled, during whieh he stood 
grave as @ criminal judge, im- 
mobile, his eyes on the board. 
Not a nerve of him twitched or 
a hair of him turned, whereas 
for me excitement was by now 
beating a tattoo on my heart. 
When silence was restored he 
resumed precisely where he 
had left off—“of fair-play—to 
which I will now add, gentle- 
men, if you will allow me, and 
reciprocity — which are the 
guarantors of—er—that parti- 
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cipation, we cannot consent to 
have them imperilled by an in- 
novation in manners which can 
only be persevered in at the 
cost of brotherly cohesion, 
of a serious diminution in the 
values of—er—bonded proper- 
ties and a loosening of personal 
—er—esteem of the very grav- 
est nature.” —“Hear, hear! hear, 
hear!” — “That, Mr Nugent, 
we feel sure is a conduct im- 
proper to the occasion you are 
not prepared to persevere in, 
and a price very proper to that 
impropriety you are not pre- 
pared to pay, and I therefore 
beg to inform you that when 
any man at this table pays 
another the compliment of re- 
questing a glass of wine with 
him, he means a glass of wine 
and not a beggarly thimbleful.” 
—‘“Hear, hear, hear!” “Well 
put!” “Goon, let him have it!” 
“ Quickest way to make a man 
of him!”—“I have nothing 
further to add, sir, except that 
we are prepared to overlook the 
discourtesy of a temporary and, 
we are sure, inadvertent—er— 
temperance, and in token of it 
and of our future good - will 
invite you to take wine with 
each man in turn.” — “ Hear, 
hear! hear, hear! well done!” 

The lively tinkling of de- 
eanters and glasses seconded 
this speech, and recorded the 
generous intention of the com- 
pany to fully accept its condi- 
tions. 

Now, in an ordinary way, I 
was the most placable of fellows, 
and the easiest to convince in 
the interests of convivality of 
the general sense. But as there 
are ways and ways, so is there 
an occasion that a word would 


not have topsy-turvied. I rose 
in my turn, but on my feet had 
to pause for a moment to steady 
my tones. 

“Gentlemen,” I said then 
simply, starting in stereotyped 
phrases, “I have to thank you 
for your kindness in desiring 


to welcome me among you, of — 


which I am deeply sensible, 
and to which I am only anxi- 
ous in every way to respond, 
and I heartly regret the en- 
tirely unintentional discourtesy 
with which I find myself 
charged. I need hardly say I 
am anxious to honour and up- 
hold the high traditions of this 
regiment, to which I am very 
proud to belong, and to respect 
all those rules and customs 
which it is my last desire to 
neglect or criticise, and it shall 
not be my fault if I do not 
show my sense of the privilege 
of having come among you.”— 
“Hear, hear !”—“ But if this 
privilege is only to be bought at 
the price of my personal liberty, 
by a cowardly surrender of the 
true principles of that cordiality 
and fair-play of which we have 
just heard, and by an abject 
submission to an unwarrantable 
interference with every man’s 
right of choice, then I beg to 
say, gentlemen, it is not one 
I am prepared to purchase.” 
And in a dead silence I re- 
sumed my seat, amid which, 
after a moment, Hawkshaw 
rose again. 

“Mr Nugent,” said he, “we 
deplore the spirit of niggardli 
ness and the element of discord 
which you have introduced in 
disturbance of those more gen- 
erous quantities and those more 
essential qualities which have 
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hitherto mingled so—er—con- 
spicuously together, and the 
very unfriendly attitude you 
have seen fit to adopt in the 
bosom of a hitherto happy and 
united family. But as we 
believe it to result from an 
insufficient experience, a pass- 
ing aberration, we are sure, into 
green paths, we are even now 
prepared to overlook it and to 
give you another chance of 
accepting our terms. Although 
any one may obtain nominally 
a footing among us, we admit 
only gentlemen and — er — 
equals to our friendship and 
intimacy. So far we have to 
regret that you donot convince 
us of a title to partition of 
those—er—eminent advantages 
which we were prepared to 
offer you; but we are still 
willing to attribute it to previ- 
ous unhappy error in training, 
shall we say, possibly to a 
family standard not in accord 
with our more—er—elevated— 
er—standard.” 

I was in too deadly an earnest, 
and, it has to be admitted, 
already too near to satisfying 
that same standard, to ap- 
preciate, much less to be en- 
couraged by, the pure satire 
that had been the note of both 
these speeches, and now catch- 
ing a malicious enjoyment on 
the hard features of Blake at 
this allusion to my family, 
I sprang passionately to my 
feet. 

“Sir,” I cried, “I must re- 
quest you to confine your per- 
sonal remarks to the present 
moment and not to my anteced- 
ents. Since I deplore equally 
with you this farce of true 
fellowship and this outrage 


on liberty and fair-play, it 
may be best if I relieve you 
of the necessity to persevere 
in it.” And pushing aside my 
chair, my head and my temper 
high, I turned from the table. 

To leave the room, however, 
I found not so easy. The con- 
founded door kept changing its 
place in a baffling way, and 
devil take me if I could get to 
it. While I zigzagged always 
in a wrong direction and 
through an ominous and un- 
broken silence, I heard a voice, 
lowered to an undertone, but 
which I did not mistake, say— 

‘‘ You're going to stand that? 
By jove, the lot of us put right 
by a cub!” “No, by jove!” 
“ Yes, let him go.” ‘No, have 
him back, confound him! 
Bring the young beggar to 
his knees. Aye, by blazes, 
have him back. Yoicks, stole 
away, stoleaway! Afther him, 
bhoys. Whoop, no ladies for 
the brush!” 

The pack was on me in full 
cry as I found the door, and 
before I had more time than 
to put my back to it, they 
were up with me. The first 
two ardent spirits I received 
right and left, toppling them 
over with an ease which was 
a speaking indication of their 
condition; but the next mo- 
ment I was pinned and my 
legs kicked from under me. 
Blind with rage, I fought sav- 
agely, and, faith, was not 
spared myself in the hand- 
ling I got as I was hauled 
back to the table and forcibly 
put into a chair, in which I 
was held while a wag rocked 
it from back to front, singing, 
“‘Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree 
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top!” till I thought my teeth 
were coming out ; but was too 
firmly pinned to get at him, 
until in an easier moment, 
relaxing their hold, I sprang 
up, and with a twist of my 
foot had the felicity of hearing 
this man bump on to the floor. 
Exactly what happened after- 
wards I scarcely know, except 
that I was roughly laid out on 
the floor after him and sat 
upon there, amid a scene of 
riot and indescribable uproar. 
Some went on the stump on 
the table, amid a crashing and 
wreck of glass and a gurgling 
of wine from overturned de- 
canters, where they were pelted 
with fruit and nutshells, and 
interrupted by cat - calls and 
every sort of noise that could 
make din more hideous. 

In short, the place became a 
raging pandemonium, in which 
were @ great many roaring 
devils and one unfortunate 
non - pleader being speedily 
crushed as flat as the planks. 
How many had found a seat 
on me I did not know. I could 
neither move nor make myself 
heard. A dreadful pain had 
me in the chest, a swelling 
sensation choked my throat, 
sparks began to fly before my 
eyes. I heard at a great 
distance Hawkshaw saying 
muffled— 

“Get up, you fellows; get 
up, confound you! By the 
eternal, you've nearly spoilt 
the fun!” 

I was lifted to my feet and 
pressed into a chair. I won- 
dered why they had put the 
lights out, since for a little all 
was dark as pitch. Then I 
slowly made out Blake sitting 
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opposite me, coolly cracking a 
nut. 

“He'll be all right in a 
moment,” he was saying to a 
man addressing him, speaking 
unconcernedly, 

“He looks devilish bad,— 
shouldn’t we——?” 

“Give him some brandy,” 
said Blake. “Damn his pre- 
tended scruples. He never had 
any before to-night.” 

“How d’e feel now, Nu- 
gent, eh?” asked Hawkshaw 
anxiously, as, reassured by 
Blake’s unconcern and pro- 
fessional right to speak, and 
a little sobered maybe, they 
began to drop back into their 
places. ‘Up to a bumper, eh? 
Blake here says it'll be good 
for you.” 

“ Blake's a liar,” I returned, 
fixing my eyes on him across 
the wrecked table. 

“Oh, come, hang it, I say! 
what have you done, Blake?” 

“ Really, really!” said some 
one, patting me soothingly on 
the shoulder. 

“Oh, Pathrick, dear,” said 


another reprovingly, “you 
shouldn’t be afther calling 
names.” 


‘See there now what comes 
of making too free with the 
crathur, so it does! Oh, 
musha, Patsey darlin’, I can 
see you're going to give us the 
world of trouble.” 

“Never mind, Blake,” said 
another; “he’s drunk.” 

So little did Blake appear to 
mind, or to be in any need of 
consolation, that he was smil- 
ing. He went on coolly crack- 
ing his nuts, after a single 
glance taking no further notice 
of me, until presently Hawk- 
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shaw turning to me to say in 
friendly and conciliatory tones, 
“You're a hunting man, Nu- 
gent, I hear——” “Aye,” 
muttered Blake to his neigh- 
bours before he got further, 
“hunts heiresses—on a broken- 
kneed nag. He'll keep his 
foxes down when she keeps 
his stud for ’im.” 

I lifted my glass, which some- 
one had filled and stood be- 
side me, and without speaking 
dashed wine and glass into 
his face. My hatred of the 
man had returned with dis- 
proportioned fury, and such 
was my passion against him 
that I hung over the table 
thirsting for some excuse to 
follow up my attack. 

The glass broke from its 
stem against his cheek and 
fell in a shower of wine on 
the table. And never have I 
seen surpassed the admirable 
coolness and self-restraint with 
which he recovered and begged 
his angry friends te be seated ; 
as he spoke, wiping from his 
shirt frills the red rain that 
was brightened by a few redder 
drops from his cheek. The 
storm of advice as to what he 
should do with me, he checked 
contemptuously. 

“Not responsible!” exclaimed 
some one in reply. “By gad, 
what d’ye call it then?” 

“ What was it Blake said?” 
asked another. 

“He said—what the devil 
did he say?” 

“Never mind what he said. 
The child can’t be allowed 
these upsettin’ manners. He 
must be taught respec’ for 
his betthers.” 

“Tare an’ ages! Pathrick, 





where d’ye think ye'll be 
goin’? Where will ye be end- 
in’ at all?” 

“If he wasn’t drunk Blake 
ought to call him out.” 

“TI beg,” said Blake, in eold- 
est contempt, “you will allow 
it todrop. If it were any one 
else it would be different. I’ve 
no desire to embroil myself 
with a drunken boy.” 

Just for something of this 
sort I was waiting, and in 
a bound, before I could be 
stopped, I was over the table, 
crashing through glass and 
silver. But on the other side 
I was seized as I should have 
had him by the throat, for he 
had not time even to leave his 
seat. 

“Holy Moses! what’s this is 
come to the child? Bad scran 
to ‘im, we'd best be putting 
him to bed out of harm’s 
way.” 

“ Aye, come along, Pat, me 
boy, it’s getting too trouble- 
some ye are entirely, so ye 
are. Oh, what a bhoy!” 

“Holy Moses! this comes of 
being a good boy. It’s always 
the good boy is the worst 
handful.” 

“Pray leave him alone,” 
intervened Blake sharply. 
“Come, Nugent, what is all 
this passion with me for? 
What are we quarrelling 
about ?” 

At the we, I stared at him 
from the hands of my captors, 
bewildered. Faith, I knew no 
more than Pharaoh’s_ son. 
What was the whole to-do 
about ? 

He rose and held out his 
hand to me “Let him be, 
now, said he. “You've given 
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him a pretty stiff mauling for 
one night. Come and sit down, 
Nugent, and let’s forget this 
nonsense. ” 

I went like a lamb and 
dropped into the chair he set 
straight for me. And a verit- 
able calm followed—or I was 
too much overdone to notice 
what passed. I felt stupid, 
and the temples seemed trying 
to thrash themselves out of my 
head. My eyes burnt, and 
something in my conscience or 
my temper was exceedingly 
sore. If I was spoken to I 
was not conscious of respond- 
ing. But I remember my 
glass was kept filled, and that 
when silently admonished by 
Blake I drank from it mechani- 
cally. Presently, but when in 
the evening I couldn’t say, my 
left-hand neighbour, Blake 
being still on the other side, 
leaned across me with a 
grin, and looking in my glass, 
said he— 

“Is Patsey asthore going a- 
fishing in his mother’s pail, or 
what the deuce is it?” fishing 
himself as he spoke with a 
fork, finally holding up a dark, 
dripping substance amid shouts 
of laughter. 

“In the name of the Pro- 
phet,” said he, “not figs — 
cavendish ! ” 

“Then, that’s where it’s 
gone!” exclaimed Blake. 
“What induced you to put 
my cavendish into your glass, 
my dear fellow? I hope you 
haven’t been drinking it.” 

I knew he was lying, but I 
had no power to say so. 

“Glory! what a head mam- 
ma’s bhoy will have in the 
mornin’ !” 
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All in the same breath Blake 
seemed to add, “ He can walk 
well enough. It may be safer 
to humourhim. He'll be queer 
a bit after this.” He pressed 
my arm tightly to his side and 
gave me a feeling that he was 
backing me up in something, 
—that it was he and I against 
the crowd. 

“I’m going home with my 
friend Blake,” I heard myself 
repeating ferociously, — “my 
friend Blake—like to see who'll 
stop us.” 

“Oh, let the young fool 
go, then, Hawkshaw. Blake'll 
know what to do with 
him.” 

“He’s a nervous subject, 
though you wouldn’t think it 
to look at him,” said Blake. 
“Imaginative. Gave up doc- 
toring because he used to go 
down like a stone in the 
anatomy class, the young ass. 
Queer contrast, eh? I'll give 
him something to correct that 
drink of his, and if he’s fit 
send him back with my serv- 
ant. Otherwise I'll put him 
up and keep my eye on him.” 

We moved on, and presently 
I felt cold air against my face. 
It completed my confusion. I 
drew a long breath; my stupor 
increased. Suddenly —or it 
seemed suddenly—Blake grew 
into three persons, his voice 
into three voices. My head 
reeled, the ground slipped 
away, and I lost even this im- 
pression. 


I awoke to a painful heavi- 
ness, a@ leaden inertia. My 
eyes smarted, and I couldn't 
keep the lids up; my head 
hummed like a beehive and 
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ached intolerably. But soon 
through even this penetrated 
a sense that I was in foreign 
surroundings. In a little I sat 
up to look at them. 

I was in a small dilapidated 
room, in a grey, dingy light 
that barely illumined it. Its 
low, sloping roof, bare to its 
tiles, which rested on rotting 
rafters, showed it to be a 
garret, and rain-drip had rotted 
the uneven floor into holes; a 
small skylight window was 
bleared with dirt and half of 
it stuffed up with rags. There 
was no chimney, and the only 
furniture was a worm -eaten 
chest and a three-legged stool. 
Devil a thing else but them 
and a foul straw mattress I 
was lying on, with its stuffing 
bulging out. I stared about 
me stupidly. <A shiver took 
me. It brought back a sharp 
chill following on the heated 
air of the mess-room, and then, 
in a minute or so, the queer 
fancy of Blake with three faces 
and three voices. 

I got up and staggered to 
the door—the only solid thing. 
It was fastened on the other 
side. I was a prisoner. 

This discovery collected me 
abit. Returning, I sat down 
on the stool and tried to pull 
myself together. Oh, wirra! 
did ever a man have such a 
head! ‘Twasn’t capable of 
thinking. Confound them, they 
had not done with me yet, but 
what sort of a fool’s trick was 
this? And where on God’s 
earth had they discovered such 
a place ? 

Looking about me again, I 
noticed that the chest was 
pulled across a door. If it were 


a way out that they had over- 
looked, by George, ’twas I 
would have the laugh. 

I stole to it softly, in a fever 
of fear lest I would attract 
some one, and cautiously began 
to draw the chest aside, a bit 
at a time, inch by inch. There 
was no catch, and as I moved 
the chest, which was light, the 
door came forward after it just 
in proportion, inch by inch too, 
as if thrust by a dead pro- 
pulsion from behind. There 
was something nasty and un- 
canny about this steady, follow- 
ing movement, and it flashed 
on me if there was some one 
in there waiting with some 
fresh sort of a trick for me; 
and with a sudden shift, and 
slipping between as I gave the 
chest a final shunt, I—received 
into my arms the body of a 
man. 

The shock of surprise held 
me for the instant, so that I 
uttered devil a sound, but 
stood quite still supporting 
the beggar. Then, recovering, 
I lowered the clever dummy to 
the floor, nearly laughing as I 
did so, for the verisimilitude 
could not be bettered. They 
had got hold of a red wig 
and a countryman’s old rough 
clothes and filled them apt 
with lifelike solidity and pro- 
portion. I roughly turned 
the weighty figure over to see 
how they had managed the 
face of the precious counter- 
feit. 

And I went down on my 
knees and I stared and I 
stared. The red waistcoat 
dazzled my sight, it burnt 
with a flood of scarlet fire into 
my brain and set dancing the 
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fixed dreadful eyes, a livid 
skin that looked me back like 
a mask over the upper part of 
a gagged living face—no, my 
God, not living now! And 
the lower part of it was 
covered up. 

I put my hand over my eyes, 
believing I was still in some 
foul distortion of the night and 
its orgy. I took it away and 
then I w calmer, and I 
looked down cold upon it—some 
of it that was white and some of 
it that was black, and felt the 
great tearing anger rise up 
with the horror in my heart 
and catch me by the throat. 
For I was on my knees by 
cold, bloodless, but cruel 
murder—beside a man put to 
death with deliberation and 
without ruth, by careful 
measures — pointless, too, it 
seemed, for what gain in the 
murder by lure or kidnap and 
with preparation of a poor 
humble devil with nothing to 
rob? This little room—I sick- 
ened slowly—he was scarcely 
rigid; the fume of drink was 
still about him, and the wet 
stains and filth of a drinking 
bout on his clothes. 

And it was this smell in my 
nostrils, this thought of the 
eyes of the little room, that 
sent me leaping to my feet. 
What was I doing in this 
forsaken, silent garret, with 
a window I could not reach 
and only one strong thing 
—a door I could not open, 
—shut in alone with murder 
scarcely cold? 

I cast a wild stare about me 
—but there was nothing else 
to see, nothing more to know, 
than the still figure lying there 


could tell me—a young strap- 
ping fellow who had made no 
fight for his life: there was no 
sign of struggle. A momentary 
weakness overcame me, and I 
turned my eyes aside from him, 
crying aloud to me too late— 
from his dreadful face so quiet 
yet so eloquent with the hideous 
thing upon it that had sapped 
the currents of his strong life 
and sucked them dry at mouth 
and nostrils. For by suffoca- 
tion he had died in his drunken 
sleep, while he lay at the mercy 
of the feeblest, foulest hand to 
destroy him, and the thing 


that had done the black deed 


was there yet upon his mouth. 

But whose the hand foul 
enough? Why? There were 
no answers to these questions. 

Cold again and steady, I 
lifted the unhappy man back 
into his concealment, for which 
I had to exert all my strength. 
The door covered no outlet, 
nothing more than a large 
cupboard in the wall. With 
difficulty I reared him on his 
feet and closed the door, pull- 
ing back the chest across it 
without noise; then I crept 
away over the broken floor. 
As I went I thought I heard 
a sound. I listened, holding 
my breath, and distinguished 
something stirring faintly 
below: in a little, as I stood, 
I knew it was a footfall climb- 
ing stealthily up a rickety 
stair that creaked under the 
weight. 

I retreated to the mattress 
and lay down, but propping 
up my head to listen. 

Twice the sound stopped and 
began again cautiously. It 
stopped a third time; all was 
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still. But this time it had 
stopped outside the door. 

I heard a faint sound inside 
the room, so slight that, had I 
not been on the alert, it would 
have escaped me altogether, 
for it might have been no more 
than the brush of a mouse 
there. I dropped my head 
back, and under my lids 
watched a little shutter of 
wood about two inches square 
draw slowly upwards above 
the lock of the door, pulled 
evidently by a string from the 
outside, and reveal a round 
eye-hole. The hole made a 
blot on the woed, that had 
once upon a time been white- 
washed, and, my God! would 
act like a lens upen me where 
I lay direct in the line of it. 

Still as death, and almost as 
cold, I lay. Without a sound 
the door began to open, first to 
@ mere crack, and stopped, then 
till it stood wide enough to 
admit the head of a man who 
looked in—a bullet head, with 
heavy underhung jaw and a 
low brow over the eyes. "T'was 
all I could see before, satisfied 
with his observation, he fol- 
lowed his head in, and in the 
low light I saw a square 
powerful man stealing towards 
me with less noise than a rat. 
From then I could only learn 
what he did by listening. 

Simulating the drunken 
stupor in which I had been left, 
and, I knew, was expected to be 
found, I listened to stockinged 
feet coming over the floor, to 
the bending of a heavy frame 
close over me; I smelt fetid 
and spirit-laden breath, and 
even felt it. It wanted all the 
compulsion of which I was 
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capable to restrain myself from 
hitting out at the brutal face 
that must be so near to mine. 
And by no power of will left 
me could I have stopped the 
stertorous breathing that merci- 
fully was in keeping with my 
supposed condition. 

Satisfied apparently of what 
this condition was, he rose, and 
now crept away. He was so 
satisfied, indeed, that he let 
himself move a trifle less care- 
fully, and under my lids I 
followed him. He went to the 
chest, and for all the world 
unconcernedly, as if with no 
knowledge of it, or so well 
accustomed that he was callous 
to it, set the lid back against 
the door covering the ghastly 
secret of this charnel - house. 
But because it gave the faint- 
est crack he looked reund in a 
hurry, cunningly, waiting a 
moment to see if I stirred; 
then he stooped inside the 
chest. 

When he straightened him- 
self he had something in his 
hands that he was working and 
making malleable between his 
palms. And the thing was 
black, A mist crept over me. 
But only for a moment. For 
the murderous twin of it was 
on the face of the miserable 
hidden victim of this obscure 
and damnable villainy, plastic, 
scarce hard where by accident 
I had touched it, there where it 
had dried the life-breath on his 
lips, and well I knew that if 
my energies slipped me now, 
never again should I recall 
them; if I indulged weakness 
now, never again should I know 
strength and the glories of it. 

The fellow eyed me from 
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moment to moment, he seemed 
to be warming the stuff in his 
hands, I could hear the looser 
and softer sucking of it as he 
released his palms in turn. 
Then, for a reason I could not 
tell—if he wanted more of the 
devil’s compound,—he stooped 
again into the chest, and in 
that moment I was on my feet. 
Snatching the stool as I went, 
with one bound I was over 
him, and I brought it down 
with all my force on his skull. 
Without a sound he doubled 
limp over the edge of the chest, 
his hands, now held together 
by the infernal thing between 
them as they hung _ inside, 
giving him a horrible travesty 
of the attitude of prayer. Then 
he slipped slowly to the floor. 
He fell with his face to the 
skylight: with a cry of un- 
utterable loathing I bounded 
back from him,—not from the 
blood streaming over his face, 
not from the colour creeping 
fast out of it, but because I 
had seen the ape-like face a 
hundred times. I had loathed 
him and his work, and been 
sneered at by Blake, who had 
laughed disdainfully at my 
incurable aversion; I had seen 
him in Blake’s laboratory, where 
he made his uses of him in his 
spare hours, and that was one 
reason I had avoided it. 

And with this recognition, 
this thought of Blake, some 
words of Blake’s came rushing 
into my mind, hustling, clam- 
ouring for place. In one white 
flare of the lightning flash that 
illumines the darkest places of 
the brain, that vivid mental 
leap that leaves no shadow of 
doubt, they rent the veil off 





the secret villainy of this room, 
the mask fell from a truth that 
grinned at me with bare teeth, 
incredibly hideous. 

I reeled back against the 
wall and crashed to the 
ground, but snatched myself 
up, panting, crouched there, 
loathing, rage, mad slaying in 
my heart, the stool in my hand, 
If he had moved one hair’s- 
breadth, if he had shifted by 
so much as the flicker of an 
eyelash, twas his last move on 
earth. But he never stirred. 
The red stream from him crept 
on the floor, running fast, run- 
ning wide, filling up the cracks 
of it. I watched it fascinated, 
for it turned in a slope of the 
old boards and ran in under 
the chest to the cupboard. I 
waited, counting the inches till 
it had travelled enough. And 
then I got up. 

With a collectedness purely 
mechanical, my brain seeming 
composed because ‘twas numb 
and black, I pulled from the 
accursed hands the pitch - like 
plaster before I bundled the 
foul vulture into the chest and 
shut it down upon him. The 
thing stuck like wax, and I 
had a difficulty in releasing it 
from a ridge along the ball of 
one thumb that had bitten 
into it in his last convulsive 
pressure. And then I fled, 
leaving him there with the 
man that was safe now, please 
God, from a fate to make the 
blood of the most lost run cold. 
I had no thought but to get 
away, and I know no force 
short of death that would have 
stopped me. 

Careless if there were others 
in the house, I fled down the 
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stairs, that shook and rattled 
as if they would fall under me, 
down into an empty kitchen: 
nothing sounded, no one stirred 
in the dirty hovel, tumbling to 

ieces. I tore open the two 
halves of the outer door and 
ran blindly, through street 
after street, through the grey 
dawn of the morning. What 
guided me I shall never know 
—up the quays, over the river 
—without ever a conscious 
step till I found myself outside 
the barrack- gate. The sight 
of the sentry pulled me up. I 
remarked his startled look be- 
fore it changed to a grin as he 
let me by. 

As mechanically, I made my 
way, not to my own quarters 
but to Hawkshaw’s. He heard 
me as I staggered in, and 
sprang up. And then I sank 
into a chair and could do 
no more. 

“What's the matter—what 
d’ye want? Why the blazes 
don’t you speak?” cried he. 

I covered my face, shudder- 
ing till my teeth jabbered. 

“What damn nonsense is 
this?” cried he, knocking my 
hands away. Then his tone 
altered. “ Nugent — Nugent, 
old chap,” he cried low, 
“what's this it is? What 
the h—ll’s the matter?” 

I endeavoured to speak, but 
my tongue was dry in its 
mouth. I drew out the plastic 
thing that, God knew when, I 
had thrust into my jacket. 
Everything else came out 
sticking to it. "Twas he re- 
leased with difficulty the deadly 
substance already hardening, 
his face a puzzle. 

“Twas on his face,” I man- 
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aged to utter; “’t had—done 
the trick.” I rocked, moan- 
ing, but unconscious that I 
was doing it. 

He got out of bed and began 
putting on some clothes. 

“Tt’s that last drink you 
mean ’s done the trick,” said 
he. “Blake said it would act 
like a drug, and, by jove, it has 
—it’s given you bad dreams, 


old chap.” 
I stared at him. “Blake!” 
“Of course. You haven't 


got rid of the jim-jams, 
dear boy.” 

“Look there now for it!” 
I said low, pointing to the evil 
thing that was lying on the 
bed between us, but keeping my 
own eyes away, “—the seam 
there in it—” I whispered, 
“__that his hand made,—’tis 
that’s going to bring the 
murder of the poor drunken 
devil home, and others too, 
who knows?—the great gash 
where he cut his thumb, clean- 
ing a knife for Blake—that he 
had been working with—that 
he asked me to wateh—God, 
I never watched another—he 
hadn’t told me ’twas alive— 
didn’t I see it a month after, 
and his grin for me when I went 
down !—the big cicatrice there 
along the soft of his thumb— 
I’ve noticed it a score of times 
—it held on like old Cesar 
when I pulled it off.” 

“You’re most preternatur- 
ally mixed, old man, and I’m 
concerned if I know what 
you're driving at,” said Hawk- 
shaw, but bent over the thing 
that devil a bit, however, would 
he touch by now; and then, 
“By God!” he muttered in a 
queer altered voice. ‘ Look 
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here, man, you said just now 
"twas on his face. Collect 
yourself, Nugent. I hope 
you've not been getting your- 
self inte trouble. Sorry now 
I let you go. What’s this 
jargon of a man and Blake 
and another man, is it? And 
where d’ye say you got this?” 

“’T'was where,” I said, be- 
ginning to get clearer slowly, 
“T thought you fellows had 
shut me up—for a joke—a 
damned garret with the door 
locked, and I pulled the chest 
away to find a way out, and— 
and the poor devil fell into 
my arms dead as nails, Hawk- 
shaw, dead as mutton, and 
that—the other—sticking on 
his face tight as limpets—a 
great strapping fellow dead 
without a fight, smothered 
drunk asleep, and afterwards 
—afterwards—oh, poor chap, 
poor chap!” I cried, sinking 
with my face in the bed, sick 
with it, and nothing could I 
see but that poor ghastly chap 
under my eyes, though they 
were blinded in the bed, or 
think of anything but the fate 
that had sprung upon him 
like the grey wolf, and so 
nearly set its fangs in my- 
self as well. Nothing while I 
lived would shut him out, nor 
my brain forget. 

“Come, old fellow!” said 
Hawkshaw, laying his hand 
on my shoulder. 

I lifted myself and fixed my 
eyes on his face with agony. 

“Aye, ‘twas for that,” I 
said, “damnable, damnable 
gain, Hawkshaw!” I was 
wanting him to deny it, 
though I knew in my soul 
none ever would. “ Before 





*twas robbing in the church- 
yards and ? 

“T know about that,” he in- 
terrupted curtly. “Go on!” 

“Now — now,” I said, 
“they've got a watch on ’em 
—damn, can’t you see? — 
they’re hard to get—they have 
to pay high—Blake told me 
himself—there’s the bait to a 
blackguard made callous as 
hell to prowl about the dark 
corners and—and——” I could 
get no further. 

“Prowl!” says he, staring. 
“For drunk men lying in the 
night! Take care what you 
are saying, Nugent. Blake ’d 
give money, you mean—for 
that poor devil—knowing that 
—in league with——” 

I leaped from my seat. 

“Good God, no!” I half 
screamed as he stopped too, 
his face turned sickly as parch- 
ment. 

Then I fell back, stiffening. 
“Blake!” I repeated weakly— 
“he only said—he wouldn’t be 
meaning himself—I’m—I’m all 
blurred, Hawkshaw—I can’t 
see straight——” 

“No, I don’t think you can, 
poor beggar,” said he sooth- 
ingly. “I’m deuced sorry for 
my share of the mauling these 
two nights. It’s that has— 
disarranged your ideas a bit. 
Why did you break away from 
Blake last night—why was 
that and where?” 

“He turned into three,” I 
said stupidly. 

“Turned into three?” 

“That's all I remember. 
And then I woke up—where 
I told you—thinking you'd 
stowed me away—and I found 
that poor chap all stifled with 
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the black thing over his mouth. 
And then I heard some one 
coming up the stairs, and the 
fellow came in, creeping close 
to see if I was asleep, stinking 
with drink, and he opened the 
chest—that kept the door back 
on the poor murdered beggar— 
and took out that—that one— 
that I knew was for me—and 
I up with the stool and brained 
him. And as soon as I saw 
him close I knew him, Hawk- 
shaw—lI’ve seen him a hundred 
times. And in a burst *twas 
clear as rain - drops, — and 
Blake’s words thundering and 
that poor beggar’s face danc- 
ing—and I shoved him in the 
chest, and he’s there—and the 
other. And that’s all I know.” 

“Where, Nugent? You left 
them where? in what house?” 

“ Where? —the house ?”—I 
repeated, with a sudden noise 
in my head like a rise of part- 
ridges, — “the house? devil a 
bit I know,” realising amazed 
that this was so. ‘I couldn’t 
find it if I was sunk for it.” 

Hawkshaw was by this time 
dressed, 

“I’m going first for the doc- 
tor,” said he solemn — but I 
started up. 

“No, don’t go,” I whispered, 
staring at a door across the 
room; “the poor devil’s in 
there ! ” 

“Right, old chap,” said he 
seothingly. “Tl rout my man 
out and send him round while 
I help you into my bed. And 
then I'll go round and see 
Blake about it. He'll know 
where that fellow hangs out 
and what's to be done.” 

“Blake’ll not say much, 
He'll shield the blackguard, 


because he hates me. He hates 
me worse than he'd love pun- 
ishing him. He swore Olivia 
should never be my wife—made 
a h—ll of a scene. By God, 
he was nearly right!” 

“ Blake swore—and when,” 
he finished quietly, “did Blake 
swear all that?” 

“Aye. You didn’t know he 
was in the lists too. By Jove, 
who wasn’t! He got my pill 
a bit suddenly, and he came to 
me one day—when was that 
now ?’—with Satan in his face ; 
we had a bit of a shindy, but 
we made it up next day. Why, 
now, did we make it up? I 
always hated the chap. I’ve 
no recollection of that and— 
tis since I came up, I know.” 

“Well, don’t worry about 
that. You'll remember it 
when old Ballantyne’s put you 
together. And then I'll go 
round and have a talk with 
Blake.” 

When he came back from 
seeing Blake I was asleep, 
sleeping off like the dead the 
drug Ballantyne had given me. 
And the first thing I heard 
when I woke up from it was 
that my mother and Olivia 
were in Dublin; and I sat up 
wondering how they had done 
it in the time, and how was I 
going to face Olivia! At sight 
of my mother I was all peace 
and consolation, but at the 
thought of Olivia I was in a 
turmoil, until I sent for Hawk- 
shaw to have a talk with him. 

And then he told me that 
the boys in their repentance 
had taken all the blame to 


’ themselves, and made out such 


a fine tale for me that Olivia had 
been moved to tears, on which 
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they had grovelled to a man 
until she began to smile, and 
then there they all were with 
their hands on their hearts. 
For faith, he wouldn’t be an 
Irishman if he could resist 
Olivia’s smile. 

And when I got off my bed 
I tottered to her feet, and at 
the sight of me she fell straight 
into my arms, and if that was 
not a cure for a man, I don’t 
know what would be. 

Not a word, it was agreed 
between myself, Hawkshaw, 
and the doctor, should she or 
my mother know of the terrible 
sequel to my “ baptism of fire,” 
as Blake had called it, and 
which had so nearly separated 
us for ever. 


But not a flicker of light 
could Blake throw on that 
sequel. He had listened, ques- 
tioning carefully, until it came 
to the end, but then had refused 
to listen seriously any further, 
smiling at what he called a 
“Cavendish nightmare,” and 
denying, with too much con- 
tempt to trouble to recall it, 
all knowledge of what he had 
told me, except as hearsay he 
might have repeated for an 
example of extravagance. The 
black implement of murder he 
suggested was a matter of a 
piece of common pitch I had 
picked up in drunken wander- 
ing by the river, and the mark 
on it a scrape on the sharp 
edge of a stone I must have 
fallen on with the thing in my 
hand; and these explanations 
were so plausible and simple 
that, faith, they staggered me, 
though I knew they were false. 

As to my turning nasty with 


him again in the street and my 
capricious refusal to go on with 
him, he had seen me back to the 
barracks, glad to be rid of me, 
and leaving me safe, as he had 
thought, in sight of the gate 
and the sentry, had gone home 
without a thought that I would 
wander away instead of enter- 
ing. If he had had an idea 
of it, he would have insisted on 
going in with me, in spite of 
the quarrelsome threats with 
which I had turned on him— 
of which I had lost memory 
completely. 

He at once gave the address 
of the man I had identified, and 
assisted every effort to trace 
him. But he was not there, 
and never was he there again 
after that day! 

It should have been for me 
then to have the look at Blake; 
but, on the other hand, by no 
efforts could I indicate or dis- 
cover the foul den I had waked 
in, and in which he had hidden 
his execrable practices. We 
hunted street after street, 
hovel after hovel, in the lowest 
quarters, but divil a thing 
came of it but tired feet, and 
I would return thinking if I 
would be driven after all to 
accept Blake’s explanation that 
’twas nothing but a vile jumble 
and distortion of a stupefied 
yet excited brain. 

Until I looked again at the 
black thing I had got that we 
knew for no simple matter of 
bit of boiled-down tar or resin, 
though what more it was we 
could not settle yet; and at 
the vile hall-mark of an atroci- 
ous hand that was no scrape 
along the edge of a stone. And 
I knew that he knew it, but 
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that never would he admit it, 
because without the hand of 
the man that made it, it could 
never be proved how it was 
made, and that any cool man 
asked to believe his version and 
mine would infallibly give the 
credit to his, even though none 
knew where the man was nor 
why he should have disap- 
peared. For to that, too, there 
was at least one plausible 
answer, since how many of his 
class —and better — disappear 
every year, maybe to shirk 
supporting their families, some- 
times God knew why—or the 
devil better, perhaps,—and the 
answer to that was—hundreds ! 

At any rate, there it was, 
and at last we could only hope 
my good-will and the stool had 
made law for a scoundrel and 
rid the earth of a monster, for 
by no means could we find him. 

We were yet hunting him 
when Blake was offered a post 
of some eminence in Edinburgh, 


and he went te it just two 
weeks before Olivia and I were 
married; and, faith, I found 
the air of Dublin most mightily 
improved for breathing from 
that moment,—and I was not 
the only one affected by it in 
that way. 

And now if any want to 
know if that was all the smoke 
it ended in, I may say that the 
miscreant turned up in the end 
in a mighty foul and black 
pillar of it that would not be 
purified till it got to heaven, 
and that the end of him is 
in the public records. What 
Blake thought then we never 
knew, for none of us kept up 
with him. 

There was, however, one 
“fire” clean put out by the 
affair, for I was the last young- 
ster ever again “baptised” 
by His Majesty’s gallant 
Regiment of Dragoons, saving 
in the ranks of the enemy. 

HK. J. LANGLEY, 
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THE TRAIL TO “‘ NEWVILLE,” 


AN INTERLUDE IN 


IF it is fascinating to trace 
back in imagination the history 
of modern surroundings to their 
origin in the distant past, it is 
perhaps equally attractive to 
have been in a country where 
practically everything but 
nature is elemental and history 
as yet unwritten ; to have been 
transported as it were to the 
Stone Age, and, like our “ pre- 
historic peep” ancestors, to 
be for once the originators 
of civilisation, not merely 
the inheritors of centuries of 
tradition. 

Therefore, to those accus- 
tomed to a country where 
every town and hamlet, field 
and lane, has a name associat- 
ing it with the “long-ago,” 
the invitation to come and 
visit a remote spot where it 
was intended that a town 
should spring into existence 
held out a prospect of much 
novelty and interest. 

This trip to the as yet non- 
existent “ Newville” was sug- 
gested by the manager of a 
land syndicate who owned, 
according to their prospectus, 
‘“‘the finest acreages in the Dry 
Belt, a district possessing the 
greatest possibilities,” in fact, 
a “proposition” so alluring as 
to make the wariest investor 
forget his caution and dive 
deep into his pockets. 

The itinerary was discussed 
amid the noise, glare, and 
tobacco-smoke of the huge 
electric-lighted and over-heated 


A CANADIAN TOUR, 


lounge of a Vancouver hotel. 
On all sides bell-boys shouted 
messages, telephone bells rang 
incessantly, typewriters clicked 
loudly, and crowds of men 
hurried about, stood talking in 
groups, or dallied with the 
smart saleswomen, whose shop- 
like stalls surrounding the 
central hall gave the place the 
appearance of a railway station 
or exhibition. It was curious 
to feel, in contrast to these sur- 
roundings, blatant with West- 
ern civilisation, that at no great 
distance there were nameless 
solitudes and untrodden tracks 
waiting expectant the advent 
of man. 

Railway “folders” and maps 
were consulted, and it was 
arranged that the party should 
“stop off” at a small place 
some hours eastward on the 
main line, and should thence 
by motor “side track” for 
about sixty miles up a long 
valley to another small town, 
whence they would take the 
trail which led eventually to 
the Company’s “locations.” 

The C.P.R. main line from 
Vancouver into the Dry Belt 
is now so well known that 
people talk as naturally of 
Sicamous, Kamloops, or Golden 
as they do of Swindon, Crewe, 
or Basingstoke; yet no famili- 
arity can ever breed contempt 
of the beauties of the panorama 
that hour by hour seems to glide 
past and fold itself together 
behind the observation plat- 
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form. The track at first 
follows the wide stretches of 
the lower Fraser, lying be- 
tween the ranges of the Cascade 
Mountains, then enters the dark 
cafons of its upper waters, 
and climbs ever higher and 
higher among dizzy precipices, 
to emerge amid the arid slopes 
which the Thompson cleaves 
with its mighty stream. 

It was in the dead of night 
that the clanging bell on the 
engine gave warning that the 
train was nearing the stopping- 
place. The party, who were 
waiting on the observation car, 
hurriedly collected their hand- 
baggage and prepared to alight, 
assisted by the coloured car- 
attendant, whose manner was 
a mixture of officialdom, con- 
descension, and expectancy. 

It is always necessary to 
carry “ grips” with great cau- 
tion along the narrow passages 
between the sleeping sections, 
so as to avoid, if possible, 
bumping the corner of a suit- 
case in the face of some slum- 
bering occupant, hidden behind 
the dusty curtains. But en 
this occasion the feat being 
safely accomplished, the travel- 
lers got down from the car, 
and, with more bell-ringing, 
the great east-bound express 
thundered away into the 
blackness, 

The lateness of the hour 
may have accounted for the 
want of warmth in the recep- 
tion met with on entering the 
hotel. Manners are no one’s 
strong point when aroused at 
130 A.M.; yet there seemed 
something unusually arrogant 
in the way the visitors’ register 
was swung round on its pivot 


to be signed, and unnecessa 
meaning in the jerk with which 
the keys of the allotted rooms 
were flung at the unoffending 
visitors, who only from sheer 
necessity had chosen the dead 
of night for their advent. 

Morning light did not reveal 
any great beauty in the small 
town, which owed its existence 
to the station, a bridge, and 
some mines in the neighbour- 
hood. It was of the ordinary 
type, and contained, besides 
the usual King Edward Hotel, 
which the party patronised, 
a rival and more modern 
“King George” hostelry, a 
score or so of wooden houses, 
a few “saloon bars ’ and “shine- 
parlours,” the indispensable 
real-estate agency, and one 
or two stores. The place had 
an untidy, haphazard look, 
the houses being apparent- 
ly dumped down anywhere ; 
though in reality they would 
ultimately become embodied in 
the geometrical plan in vogue 
in Canada, which makes every 
town look alike, and has little 
to recommend it beyond its 
simplicity. 

The attractions of the place 
were soon exhausted, so the 
party returned to the hotel to 
await the arrival of the Com- 
pany’s motor. The lounge was 
occupied by a noisy group of 
four or five fat, clean-shaven 
business men and a couple of 
lean, bearded prospectors. They 
were evidently driving a hard 
bargain and assisting the 
process with copious “soft 
drinks” and much gum-chew- 
ing, “ Dollars, dollars, dollars ” 
being the leit-motiv of their 
conversation. 
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Towards afternoon the car 
arrived in charge of one of the 
secretaries of the Company, & 
smart-looking young Britisher. 
North British unmistakably, in 
spite of a two years’ veneer of 
Canadian ways. He obligingly 
helped with the baggage and 
introduced the chauffeur, with 
whom, as Canadian politeness 
demanded, all shook hands. 
The latter’s career, as was 
discovered in the course of 
conversation, included experi- 
ences as lumber-jack, barman, 
and cow-puncher, in addition 
to those as an Oxford under- 
graduate. 

It is as well to have had 
some practice in Canadian 
motoring, otherwise the first 
experienee of a British Col- 
umbian road on the slippery 
front seat of a fast travelling 
ear is apt to be fraught with 
nerve-shattering moments. It 
is surprising to find roads at 
all, and fastidiousness would be 
misplaced ; yet to any one ac- 
eustomed to the billiard-table 
surfaces of European highways, 
it appears marvellous how any 
car can survive the jolts and 
bumps over the obstacles that 
strew its path. The pace is 
never slackened, regardless of 
blood-curdling side-slips in the 
sandy surface, or twists round 
hairpin corners, where the road 
is a mere ledge on the side of 
some sheer precipice. But 
once inured to these thrills 
the run is pure delight. The 
swift dives down to some creek, 
and the rapid climbs up and 
out to the heights above, have 
all the excitement of a ride on 
@ scenic-railway. 

As the car 


sped along 


through the forest arches, 
little swarms of black neue: 
flies rose from the warm dust 
at its approach. The tangled 
woods on either hand were 
carpeted in places with pink 
fireweed. Here and there, in 
a tiny clearing, some “old- 
timer’s ” shack defied the loneli- 
ness, and seemed to offer a 
challenge to primeval nature. 
A new-looking homestead, with 
its small patch of very young 
fruit-trees, was almost pathetic 
in its hopefulness; but there 
was @ reassuring promise of 
future glory in the words, 
“Barlow City Post Office,” 
painted on a notice-board out- 
side a log hut, although the 
metropolis eonsisted only of the 
one Government building re- 
ferred to. 

The “dry-belt” country 
through which the way passed 
had a strange and unfamiliar 
appearance. The hill-tops and 
valleys were often densely 
wooded, while the bases of the 
hills, formed of steep shingle 
terraces called “ benches,” were 
almost bare, and of so regular 
an outline that they looked 
like railway embankments. 
The lower flats by the river, 
covered with poplar and sallow 
scrub, were cut up with ehains 
of marshy “ sloos”’ (7.e., shallow 
lakes), showing how the volume 
of water had gradually dimin- 
ished since geological times-—a 
process still in progress. The 
river itself was swarming with 
salmon, which could easily be 
seen in its clear waters, swim- 
ming up against the swift 
current, while the sandy shores 
were strewn with hundreds of 
dead fish, overcome in their 
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desperate struggle to reach the 
upper breeding-grounds. 

The road followed the course 
of the river for about sixty 
miles. At length, as dark fell, 
the motor, emerging from a 
gorge, entered a wide valley 
dotted with the buildings form- 
ing the little town which was 
to be the night’s halting-place. 

On arriving, the travellers 
were greeted with that delight- 
ful open - hearted warmth, so 
truly Canadian, by some mem- 
bers of the Land Syndicate, 
and although none of the party 
had ever met before, every one 
soon felt as though they were 
among old friends. 

The hour was late, and the 
cooking at the hotel being 
unanimously condemned, an 
adjournment to ‘“Sing’s” re- 
staurant wasrecommended. In 
spite of its precociousness, the 
town was still unlighted, so 
with many stumbles in the 
holes filled with sand, which 
were a marked feature of the 
roadway, the newcomers fol- 
lowed the assured steps of the 
habitués, feeling thankful that 
their unsteady progress was on 
the way to dinner and not on 
the return journey. 

Sing’s celestial cooking more 
than came up to expectation. 
In a very few minutes he 
appeared—an odd figure in a 
blue linen suit, with his pigtail 
twisted up in a neat knot. 
A “slow wise smile” glinted 
in his oblique eyes, and gave 
@ sphinx-like expression to his 
good-natured countenance. 

Quietly moving round the 
table, he placed a huge ome- 
lette before each guest, and 
followed it up by a tasty 


ragotit, whose ingredients were 
wisely left in oblivion, for it is 
as well not to seek to unveil the 
mysteries of a Chinese kitchen. 

Luckily, when “Sing’s ” was 
left and an adjournment made 
to the Company’s bungalow, 
the moon had risen and shone 
vividly on the soft sand of the 
roadway, enabling all pitfalls 
to be avoided. It gleamed 
white on the hillsides, where 
the pines threw long black 
shadows, and brought out the 
lines of the boarding of the 
wooden houses, sharply and 
distinctly as in a photograph. 
The brilliant moonshine, the 
clear crispness of the air, the 
scent of dust and of aromatic 
herbs, seemed so typically 
southern — recalling the Crau 
or even Egypt—that it was im- 
pessible to realise that for 
months the little town lies in 
the grip of an almost Arctic 
winter. Yet even then there 
are many days when the sun 
shines so brightly and the air 
is so dry and still, that al- 
though the thermometer reg- 
isters many degrees of frost, 
men work without their coats 
and women wear thin blouses, 
without running any risk of 
cold. 

It was a very cheery co- 
terie that sat that evening 
round the huge log-fire at 
the bungalow and discussed 
the opening up of the distriot 
and the founding of its future 
centre and capital. Two or 
three in the group belonged to 
the survey “outfit,” and had 
spent many weeks in camps in 


the lonely forests and unknown — 


hills, measuring up the Syndi- 
cate’s locations, — hard work, 
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apt to be lightly appreciated by 
those who only see the results 
in the simple section lines 
which chequer a Canadian 
map. Some of the men were 
bachelors whose connection 
with the Company was merely 
temporary. Others were mar- 
ried and had come out from 
England to settle, bringing 
with them their bright, happy 
brides, who made light of all 
discomforts and shared in their 
husband’s work, from type- 
writing to house-building, and 
seemed already to look on the 
country as their real home. 

Next morning the convey- 
ance in which the visitors were 
to take the “trail” for “ New- 
ville” was ready early. It 
was a three-seated American 
waggon called a “rig,” drawn 
by two good-looking horses 
with smart harness. The 
driver’s collarless and dusty 
appearance could hardly be 
so described. His skill as a 
coachman, too, was not of the 
highest—in fact, he had never 
driven horses before, but had 
knocked about as miner, rail- 
way man, and chauffeur. Still 
he managed, by dint of the 
whip and cries of “Get,” to 
coax his steeds uphill, and by 
standing on the brake, which 
protruded from the side of the 
box, to check their too hasty 
rushes downhill ; while on level 
ground, whenever the trail 
permitted it, the horses trotted 
along without needing much 
attention. 

The way out of the valley 
wound up and up over the 
long bench-land ridges, then, 
in late autumn, covered with 
dry, tawny grass, save where 
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the irrigated patches were 
green with clover and alfalfa. 
Horses and cattle grazed on 
these open uplands, and a few 
ranchers’ houses were dotted 
about. Gradually the hillsides 
became more wooded; at first 
the pines grew singly or in 
clumps, with stretches of grass 
between, then nearer and 
nearer together, until, at 
length, the forest closed in 
the trail on all sides. 

These dry-belt forests have 
not the giant growth of those 
of the western sea-board, nor 
the impenetrable density of 
the lumber tracts of Ontario 
and Quebec, but are more 
like the foréts dominiales of 
South-Eastern France. The 
light penetrates into their 
depths, and only here and 
there, in the lower marshy 
places, or where the “cotton- 
trees” grow, does there appear 
to be any great tangle of 
undergrowth. 

For miles and miles the 
scenery varied but little. The 
trail wound from forest to 
open, from hillside to meadow 
flat. It seemed to wander 
aimlessly round knolls and 
slopes, where the great yellow 
pines formed stately groups, 
or, emerging from the thickly 
serried ranks ef the virgin 
forest, followed for a short 
while a snake fence enclosing 
a few cultivated fields belong- 
ing to some settler, and then 
plunged again into the woods. 
It skirted numerous little lakes, 
some lying like black pools 
amid the silent trees, or others 
where the sunlight gleamed on 
the clear waters and the hills 
were reflected in their depths ; 
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or haunted-looking lakes, 
whose low, marshy shores 
were white with alkali, and 
strewn with gaunt dead 
branches and bleached and 
withered reeds. 

As the “rig” slowly made 
its way on and on, chipmunks 
and grey squirrels darted up 
the pine stems, or sat on fallen 
boughs, looking with bright 
and curious eyes at the pass- 
ing conveyance. Blue- birds 
flitting across the open spaces 
gave an almost exotic touch to 
the landscape, and “ flickers,” 
those beautiful Canadian wood- 
peckers, passed like flashes of 
orange flame between the dusty 
trunks, The wheels ran noise- 
lessly over the carpet of pine- 
needles that covered the dark 
sand of the trail, and through 
the rough bunch-grass that in 
places almost obliterated it. 

A halt and rest were made 
at a ranch belonging to a real 
“old-timer.” It was a wooden 
shack, rather larger than most 
of its kind. The logs of which 
it was built had been left rough, 
both on the outside and inside 
of the walls. The proprietor, 
a fine-looking old “sour dough,” 
with deep, keen, blue eyes, over- 
whelmed the party with hos- 
pitality,— pressing them to 
share his provisions, setting 
before them sweet biscuits and 
canned salmon; and as he 
handed round an enamel jug 
of steaming hot coffee and a 
tin of condensed milk, beguiled 
the time with his reminiscences. 

The account of his exploits 
ran in @ sequence much like 
@ modern “House that Jack 
Built.” “This is the man with- 
out a cent, who tramped to 


the North and caught some 
fish, who sold the fish and 
bought a gun, who shot some 
beasts and sold their pelts, who 
came to the valley and pegged 
a claim, who little by little 
made a pile, who bought some 
land and made a ranch, who 
owned and sold cattle with 
crumpled horns, who invested 
his takings at 20 per cent, who 
had options on copper and gold 
and coal, and yet lived in the 
house he first built.” 

There was little about him 
to mark him for a millionaire, 
as he sat in his shirt-sleeves, 
talking in a quiet, drawling 
voice, and handling affection- 
ately the lumps of shining 
ore from his mines, which 
he brought out to be ad- 
mired. He stood at his door 
and watched the “rig” drive 
away, a fitting centre to the 
western landscape. Some day, 
when too old to lead any longer 
the rough life of a rancher, 
he would probably sell his 
properties to some speculat- 
ing land company and retire. 
But though it was sad to 
think his picturesque person- 
ality would be seen there no 
more, and “lone would stand 
the house and the chimney- 
stone be cold,’ it was some 
consolation to feel assured that 
he would be shrewd enough 
only to part with it all at 
“top price,” 

Gradually the day wore on, 
and the setting sun gleamed 
“red through the forest,” and 
for a while blazed crimson on 
the pine trunks, then faded 
away into soft mauves and 
greys as twilight fell. A 
wrong turn added several 
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miles to the distance and 
caused the party some anxi- 
ety, as the rest-house they 
were bound for was still a 
long way off, and the only 
nearer one was not a desirable 
place for a night’s lodging. It 
was kept by a “breed” half 
Indian and half Italian, and 
had an unsavoury reputation, 
conjuring up visions of dare- 
devil cowboys in hairy “ shaps,” 
with belts and pockets bristling 
with revolvers, in true cine- 
matograph style. One elderly 
denizen of this hostelry, who 
passed in the dusk, riding «a 
bitless “Cayeuse,” with a violin 
slung on one side of his saddle 
and a whisky bottle on the 
other, was not a figure to 
inspire confidence. 

At length the right trail was 
once more struck and followed 
without further digression, in 
spite of a ticklish moment 
when, coming out from among 
the trees, all traces of it disap- 
peared in a wide grassy flat. 
In the deepening dusk it was 
no easy matter te cross the 
intervening open and hit off 
the place where the trail re- 
entered the forest that loomed 
in front like a dark cliff. 

The light faded, and over- 
head, through the branches, 
the stars hung orb-like in the 
clear sky, while low down to 
the horizon they shone like 
lamps. The air grew chilly, 
but unlike the Jumblies, whose 
wraps were so extremely inade- 
quate, these travellers rolled 
themselves up in big black 
buffalo robes, and soon felt 
warm and drowsy. Lulled by 
the monotonous “ clop-clop ” of 
the horses’ feet and the dull 
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crunching of the wheels, it 
would have been easy to fall 
asleep, had not the dosing 
party been constantly roused 
by the switching of branches 
across their faces as the “rig” 
brushed against the trees on 
either side of the narrow way. 

Just as it was beginning to 
feel as though life would be 
@ continuous drive through 
uninhabited pine forests, the 
horses, finding a better road 
beneath their feet, started into 
a brisk trot that in a few 
minutes led to the doer of the 
ranch where the party were 
to stay the night. All that 
could be distinguished were 
some rough palings and the 
roofs and walls of a couple 
of wooden buildings, showing 
pale and ghostlike in the star- 
light. Suddenly a bright shaft 
of light shone out from an 
opening door, and everything 
beyond its beam vanished into 
the darkness. Stiffly the oo- 
cupants got down from the 
“rig,” and, dazzled by the 
sudden glare, made their way 
up a little path to the house, 
and were ushered in by a 
tall, gaunt female, the owner’s 
housekeeper. He was away, 
but even in his absence his 
ranch was used as a rest-house 
for travellers. 

The door opened straight 
into a room serving both as 
kitehen and sitting-room. It 
was scantily furnished with 
a table, a few chairs, and «a 
rather ornate but somewhat 
gimcrack dresser. A _ glow- 
ing stove in the middle of the 
room was its most attractive 
feature, and the travellers stood 
round it and thawed while the 
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housekeeper prepared supper. 
They were joined at the meal 
by the driver and the keeper of 
a small store close by. The 
latter was going to marry the 
housekeeper, but it could not 
have been her skill as a cook 
or yet her looks that had 
won his affections. It was 
probably merely beeause she 
was the only woman “around.” 
Conditions have altered now, 
but formerly, if a woman went 
to an out-of-the-way district, 
she was immediately sought in 
marriage by all the men for 
miles. 

“The so-and-so’s have got a 
new hired-help sure,” some one 
would say, ‘‘ because I saw such 
a crowd of ‘broncos’ hitched 
around their homestead.” 

Many are the amusing tales 
of the rough-and-ready court- 
ships in the West. One man, 
who heard a woman had come 
as servant to some up-country 
farm, bargained his best steer 
to a carter to drive him the 
forty miles to see her. But 
when he came back to tell his 
friends of his engagement, the 
matter had been “ fixed up” in 
such a hurry, he had forgotten 
to ask the lady’s name or to 
tell her his. 

The storekeeper himself was 
not prepossessing. He had a 
freckled face, and from under 
his hat, which he never re- 
moved, a tuft of matted red 
hair protruded over his fore- 
head. His manner was swag- 
gering and very aggressive, 
and he enunciated his opinions, 
both political and social, in 
forcible language, punctuated 
with much expectoration. 

Although the night had felt 
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cold for September, it was some- 
what a surprise, on going out 
next morning, to find every- 
thing covered with hoar-frost. 
It had silvered over the cab- 
bages in the little garden 
pateh, the palings, the roofs, 
and the pine-trees, and had 
given a soft stippled effect to 
the distant wooded hills, be- 
yond which a single snow-peak 
showed pink in the early light. 
In the wide stretch in front of 
the ranch cattle with steaming 
breath were grazing in the 
irrigated enclosures, and a 
few rather cold-looking fowls 
pecked about in the garden 
and yard. Three or four cow- 
boys were lounging outside the 
store, awaiting the arrival of 
some “schooners” with a con- 
signment of new goods. These 
conveyances, which carry sup- 
plies to the outlying districts, 
are long low carts drawn by 
four horses, and are usually 
driven by Indians or half- 
breeds. They presently ap- 
peared round the bend of the 
road, smothered in great clouds 
of dust. 

It was not long before the 
“rig” set out once more on the 
“out trail,” on the last stage 
of the journey to “ Newville.” 
The way led into a side valley, 
and for several hours passed 
through scenery that was a 
replica of that of the previous 
day, — hills, lakes, forests, 
meadow flats, and cotton-wood 
groves. 

The Company’s lands lay at 
some distance from the trail, 
and to reach them the “rig” 
had to be taken across country. 
It swayed up and down the 
‘‘ benches,” whose sides were so 
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steep that in going up one the 
back seat fell off! It threaded 
in and out between the pine 
trunks, and struggled among 
the cotton-wood scrub, which 
in places had to be cut down 
to make a way for it to get 
through. 

Suddenly the “rig” was 
brought to a standstill. It 
had reached an open plateau 
on the top of a long slope, at 
whose base in a valley ran a 
small winding creek. The hill- 
side was quite free from trees, 
and was broken with gentle 
undulations, which cast soft 
lilae shadows on the gold of 
the long bunch-grass. Withered 
spikes of wild flowers, lupins 
and gaillardias, and hundreds of 
others, showed what a garden 
must be spread there in the 
spring. Over the surface of 
the ground a heat mirage 
trembled, and the shrilling 
crickets seemed to voice its 
pulsations. There was no 
other sound or sign of life, 
save a solitary fish-hawk soar- 
ing with steady wings in the 
blue far overhead. The locality 
had nothing unusual about it, 
nor anything to distinguish it 
in any way, yet it was here 
that the Company had decided 
that “Newville” should be 
built. 

It seemed almost presumptu- 
ous that a small body of in- 
dividuals could decree with 
such certainty that this wild 
spot should become the dwell- 
ing-place of man. Looking at 
the bare hillside, such a pos- 
sibility at first felt very remote, 
and yet it was not long before 
every member of the party was 
seized with the same optimistic 


assurance, and began to discuss 
enthusiastically the amenities 
and attractions of the “loca- 
tion.” 

The Town-Site lay full in 
the sun, and from it could be 
seen a wide view over hills and 
valleys that, though without 
any striking grandeur of out- 
line, conveyed an impression of 
something vast and continental. 
But as a view is the last neces- 
sity of a Canadian city, the 
rhapsodies of some of the party 
over the panorama were con- 
sidered distinctly unpractical, 
and the imaginary prospect of 
block-buildings, and of avenues 
and streets running in weari- 
some straight lines, which was 
conjured up by the more matter 
of fact, was much better suited 
to the taste of the majority. 
The talk ran so glibly over the 
sizes of “lots,” the sites for 
schools, the “inside business 
centre,” and the “ residential 
sub-divisions,” that gradually 
it almost felt as though the 
busy thronging life had come 
into being, that street-cars were 
grinding and jangling past, and 
great freight trains were rush- 
ing into a huge depdt. 

And yet for the moment the 
only outward and visible sign 
of all this was one small white- 
topped peg stuck in the ground 
by one of the survey “outfit” 
for a projected extension of a 
great railway system. 

Nevertheless, this one peg 
was sufficient to hang all this 
glowing picture of the future 
upon. It was also sufficient 
to justify these rose-coloured 
visions, for it was the certain 
token of the approach of 
civilisation. 
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It is not necessary to describe 
the return drive. A different 
route was followed, but the 
scenery did not vary, and after 
about seventy miles of it none 
of the party was sorry to see 
the scattered lights of the little 
town they had started from 
shining out in the valley. The 
sight of its unbeautiful frame 
houses, its bar-saloons and 
estate-agencies, roused a feeling 
of depression and disappoint- 
ment. Was this disfigurement 
the fate that awaited those 
sunny grassy slopes, so lately 
visited? Must “the freshness, 
the freedom, the farness . . . of 
the great big broad land way 
up yonder” be marred by man 
and man’s dwellings ? 

The change, of course, is in- 
evitable. In spite of national 
parks extending over thou- 
sands of square miles and vast 
Indian reserves, the solitudes 
of Canada are doomed. Her 
prairies will be scarred with 
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ploughshares, her forests will 
disappear in the lumber mills, 
her deserts will be irrigated and 
peopled, and even her mount- 
ains will become tourist resorts. 
All this will undoubtedly take 
years and years to accomplish, 
but the work of change has 
begun, and it would be as im- 
possible to stay the advance of 
population as to stop the rush 
of the “Thunder of Waters.” 

If these things are to be, it is 
at least satisfactory te have 
seen one city from its very 
foundation, and to have as 
little idea of its future as had 
perhaps Romulus and Remus 
when they watched the vultures 
fly over the Palatine; at any 
rate, be its history what it may, 
to have had, like these illus- 
trious prototypes, the privilege 
of choosing the city’s name. 
It has been set down here as 
“Newville,” but that — the 
initiated are glad to know—is 
not what it is really called. 
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AN OFF DAY. 


IT was in the midst of the 
everlasting hills; let that 
suffice. For this tale, being 
for all time, soars with light 
wing above the trammels of 
space, and rejects the limita- 
tions of locality as superflueus 
and inconvenient. Fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, wind 
and storm, and the varieties 
of weather generally, over 
which the Psalmist smacks his 
lips, had done their worst for 
us. Grouse, with the gale be- 
hind them, whizzed over the 
batteries like streaks ef dark 
lightning, or scattered right 
and left in broken battalions 
when driven to meet it. It 
was an instance of the eternal 
struggle between Man and the 
Nature which, thevgh he is 
gradually enslaving, he can 
never wholly overcome. In a 
bout with rapiers he may dis- 
arm her, but when she takes 
to bludgeons it is time to get 
& move on: and the house 
party decided that this was 
a case of bludgeons. Accord- 
ingly the truce of an off day 
was proclaimed, and accepted 
with a resignation which bor- 
dered on thankfulness. This, 
however, was a heroic submis- 
sion to the inevitable, not an 
ignoble exhibition of coward- 
ice: for we were a military lot 
—mostly colonels. Job’s war- 
horse, as we know, remarked 
“ Ha, ha,” among the trumpets 
and the thunder of the cap- 
tains. What that intelligent 
animal would have said if he 
had heard our colonels in full 
cry only an inspired imagina- 
tion can conceive. The “ Presi- 


dent” of our smoking - room 
club was a benevolent despot, 
with a dash—as a despot should 
have—of the sic volo, sie jubeo 
manner about him, but beyond 
all doubt benevolent. A genial 
pessimist, he saw the worst 
side of everything with a rosy 
grin, and knew something to 
the disadvantage of every- 
body he had ever encountered. 
There was a Major too, for 
our military organisation was 
peculiarly complete, and, as a 
counterblast to it all, there 
was a Churchwarden. Finally, 
the club could also boast of 
a chaplain to the forces, though 
he, as Horace Walpole might 
have said, was “an out-pensioner 
of Parnassus.” He was a local 
clergyman, playfully known as 
the “ Bishop,” and came of an 
ancient stock which had dwelt 
in the land long before grouse- 
driving and the Christian re- 
ligion had attained their present 
popularity. 

But now that we had won 
our holiday, the question arose 
as to how we were to spend it. 
For indeed the resources of the 
place were not unlimited. The 
view from the smoking-room 
window was superb; but of 
view-gazing, as of other carnal 
pleasures, cometh satiety. We 
had been driven from the hills, 
and though the valley was 
still open to us it did not 
appear particularly attractive. 
The river was full of small 
trout who fell easy enough 
victims to the worm, but this 
lure had lost its charm for our 
colonels. The discussion jolted 
along fitfully, and was on the 
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point of dying in agonies, 
when I caught an expression 
on my host’s face which in- 
stantly revived my interest. I 
knew that expression, and had 
a tolerably good idea of what 
it beded. No better host, 
no keener sportsman’ ever 
breathed, and he had the usual 
redeeming qualities of a man. 
But buried deep in his human 
personality, tucked away in 
some remote corner of his 
being, I believe there lurked 
the soul of an otter. It usually 
slumbered ; but when it woke 
it looked out of his eyes, and 
when that look appeared it 
meant something bad for fish. 

Now, the river of which I 
have spoken was usually an 
easy-going good-natured sort of 
river, with no more twist and 
tumble about it than befits 
a self-respecting mountain 
stream, but the weather of the 
last few weeks had soured its 
temper. Roused beyond endur- 
ance, it had hurled forth angry 
spates in quick succession, to 
roar down its rapids and storm 
the sea. The sea had felt the 
blow, and in its ancient fashion 
had struck back. For, in re- 
ply to the river’s challenge, it 
had sent up an invading host 
to haunt its pools and force 
a@ way into the heart of its 
rocky strongholds among the 
hills, Big-headed, ungainly, 
and somewhat sombre of hue, 
the intruders had advanced 
in large numbers, but silently, 
covertly, and keeping low in 
the water—for your bull-trout 
has none of the dash and 
bravado of its brilliant kins- 
man the salmon,—and now 
every pool and holt and quiet 
refuge in the river harboured 


its quota of the enemy. This 
was well known to our host, 
and he had planned a fell re- 
venge. From a sporting point 
of view the bull-trout is an 
unsatisfactory fish. When run- 
ning up the river it rarely, if 
ever, takes a bait or lure of 
any kind, and consequently, 
if it is to be captured at all, 
exceptional methods must be 
adopted. And our host pre- 
posed to adopt them. As he 
unfolded his plan and invited 
us to join him, opinions began 
to divide. A fish with the 
deplorable habits of the bull- 
trout does not excite much 
sympathy; but still even a 
bull-trout has _ his little 
rights, and some of us wav- 
ered. Colonels W. and X. 
were eager for the unholy 
fray. “ Well, hang it all, you 
know »” began Colonel Y. 
in protest, but he was shouted 
down. “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” was the Churchwar- 
den’s reply to the invitation. 
The Major maintained an 
oracular and diplomatic sil- 
ence, while the President eriti- 
cised every opinion with a 
generous impartiality. The 
Bishop, however, was _per- 
suaded to shed his benedic- 
tion on the scheme, and the 
victory was left to the poachers. 

Nevertheless, as things fell 
out, a golden bridge was built 
for the retreat of the protest- 
ing sportsmen. For the Keeper 
had brought tidings, thrilling 
if somewhat vague, of a rare 
visitor in the shape of a sal- 
mon—tempted up, perhaps, by 
the heavy floods—which had 
been seen on the upper waters. 
Colonel Y. forthwith declared 
for rod and line and the 
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legitimate game, The Church- 
warden follewed him. They 
were to fish down, the others 
were to poach up, and the 
sheep and the goats were to 
meet at lunch. 

Alas for those sheep! I 
would that I could tell a tale 
of virtue rewarded; of pool 
after pool fished inch by inch, 
but in vain; of the dogged 
perseverance which hopes 
against hope, but is begin- 
ning to sink into the indiffer- 
ence of despair, when a 
mighty boil which breaks 
round the Jock Scott just as 
it leaves the water turns de- 
spair into ecstasy, and sets 
every nerve in a tingle of 
excitement. Then, of course, 
there would be the thrilling 
five minutes while the fish 
is being rested and the fly 
changed; the breathless ex- 
pectation which hovers, only 
to be disappointed, over the 
first cast; the more sober 
hopes attending the second, 
which falls lightly upon the 
water a yard lower down, but 
meets with no better reward, 
till, just as the fly swings 
round—and so forth. The 
rest is common form. The 
bending rod, the music of the 
reel, the mighty rush of the 
monster, and all the various 
vicissitudes of the struggle 
may be selected to suit indi- 
vidual taste from the hun- 
dreds of fishing stories with 
which the national literature 
is adorned. As a rule the tale 
ends happily, and this is as it 
should be. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the finish is marred by 
a tragedy or a miracle, and 
this is an outrage. Actual 
fishing has so many tragedies 
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of its own that none should be 
permitted to intrude upon its 
fairyland. Personally I have 
never forgiven Mr Bromley- 
Davenport for losing the 
magnificent fish which fought 
so well in the pages of his 
‘Sport.’ A miracle is, per- 
haps, somewhat less out of 
place, but it should only be 
introduced with the most 
delicate discretion. I seem to 
remember a tale where a sal- 
mon dropped off the hook—so 
like a salmon—at the last 
moment, but the tragedy was 
averted by the promptitude of 
a young lady who dived into 
the water and retrieved the fish 
as it sank. There are several 
ways of catching salmon, but 
this, I think, is not one of them. 

Our sportsmen, however, 
were spared any of these ex- 
periences, miraculous or tragic, 
partly, perhaps, because they 
did not seek them very assidu- 
ously. The water was running 
down rapidly, the long hidden 
sun was now capriciously 
bright, and altogether the con- 
ditions were not encouraging 
for a forlorn hope. The two 
top pools were fished over con- 
scientiously, but just below the 
second a sharp turn in the 
river took the fishermen out 
of view of the house. 

“Don’t you think we’ve done 
enough for appearances ? ” said 
the Churchwarden unblush- 
ingly, as he rounded the bend. 
‘‘A Keeper’s salmon often be- 
longs to the same zoological 
variety as a Keeper’s fox; and 
if there’s one about at all it 
doesn’t seem to be taking any. 
I vote we chuck it.” 

Colonel Y. was a man of 
stern, strong character. He 
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could resist everything except 
temptation; but temptation 
was too much for him; and 
before long these two lost sheep 
were couched in the warm 
heather and peacefully smok- 
ing, without a single regretful 
thought for the principles 
which they had abandoned. 
It was a day, indeed, on which 
the most umeasy conscience 
might be lulled to repose, and 
to bask, as the world seemed 
basking, in the glowing sun- 
shine which had put to flight 
the storms. 

But the dream was too fair 
to last, and before long shouts 
from the poaching party were 
wafted faintly up the valley. 
Deep down in the Colonel’s 
nature lay a rich vein of poetic 
fancy. 

“Tt must be getting on for 
lunch,” he said, as he raised 
himself slowly to his feet. But, 
as his eye fell upon the ne- 
gleeted rod, a troubled look 
passed over his face. 

“Of course we’ve been fish- 
ing,” he said. 

“Of course,” replied the 
Churchwarden severely. 

“But if—since—we have 
been fishing we ought to have 
caught something.” 

This was an aspect of the 
question which had to be faced, 
and the Colonel made speed to 
faee it. The salmon cast was 
exchanged for a cast of lighter 
flies. The next pool was fished 
hastily but in earnest, and a 
couple of small trout were 
secured to attest the reality of 
the sportsmen’s efforts before 
they joined the poachers. 

The latter were quite well 
pleased with their morning’s 
work. Our host had drawn to 


his assistance a band of local 
tribesmen under the leadership 
of a sort of chieftain, who evi- 
dently knew all that there was 
to know about this particu- 
lar game. After lunch we 
inspected the spoil — seven 
hulking, muddy - looking fish, 
stretching their ungainly length 
upon the grass. 

Is a bull-trout any use when 
you've got him?” asked Colonel 
Y. of one of the tribesmen. 

“Oh! he’s a good fish 
enough,” was the reply, “ but 
whiles he lies cold on the 
stomach.” 

“ Taudatur et alget,”’ mur- 
mured the Churchwarden to 
me, though rather nervously ; 
for the President was within 
hearing, and the President was 
sternly opposed to the higher 
culture in all its branches. But 
the tribesman’s description 
moved the Churchwarden pro- 
foundly. It seemed to him (as 
he confided to me) an unpardon- 
able liberty for a fish to lie cold 
on any one’s stomach except 
his own. Moreover, it was a 
petty and malignant revenge 
which no honest fish should 
take, under pain of being out- 
lawed. 

And so it came that the 
Churchwarden fell from grace, 
and when operations were re- 
sumed he plunged with the 
worst of us into the thick of 
the fray. 

A long pool, hemmed in at 
the top by massive rocks, and 
broadening out at the lower 
end into an easy shallow, was 
the first object of attack. Two 
of the tribesmen, each provided 
with a large triangular net on 
a long handle, took up their 
position in the middle of the 
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shallow, while the rest set to 
work to pelt the upper waters, 
where the fish would lie, with 
showers of stones. After a 
minute or two of this bom- 
bardment three dark shadows 
darted down-stream, but turned 
at the sight of the men with 
the nets, and fled up once 
more under the shelter of 
the rocks. Two other men, 
armed with fearsome - looking 
eel-spears, then waded slowly 
up the pool, routing out every 
rocky crevice with their wea- 
pons, while the rest renewed 
the bombardment at the head 
of the pool. Thus pelted from 
above and goaded from below, 
two of the distracted fish bolted 
down-stream in a terror which 
paid no heed to the grim figures 
guarding theshallow. A quick 
scoop with one net, a sudden 
lunge with the other, and the 
fugitives were fast in the toils 
of their enemies. But what of 
the third and the largest of 
them? Again the pool was 
ransacked, again it was bom- 
barded, yet not a sign of him 
appeared. For a moment even 
the chieftain seemed puzzled, 
but he was not easily outwitted 
in a game of this kind, and he 
rose to the occasion with a 
change of tactics. The pool 
was fed by a narrow channel, 
barely a yard in width, be- 
tween the rocks, through 
which the river half gushed, 
half fell, from a series of two 
or three miniature pools above 
it. Here, under the direction 
of the chieftain, one of the 
netsmen took up a rather 
insecure position on a small 
pinnacle of rock, and buried 
his net in the heart of the 
rushing water. Proceeding up- 
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stream, the others began te 
beat the higher pools down, 
Hardly had they begun when, 
with a shout and a stagger 
which almost sent him into 
the water, the netsman heaved 
into the sunlight an eight- 
pound bull-trout, stopped in 
mid-flight. Looking at the 
narrow water-channel, it 
seemed almost impossible that 
so large a fish could have 
passed through it without 
being observed, yet this is 
what evidently had taken 
place. After being headed 
back from the shallows, in- 
stead of remaining in the pool 
with the others, this wily 
veteran quietly slipped up- 
stream before the second 
bombardment commenced. 
The next pool, though 
broader and quieter, was in 
some respects not quite so easy 
to deal with. Parts of it were 
too deep to be effectively ex- 
plored, and the greater breadth 
of its shallows made them more 
difficult to guard. Some of 
the fish, after being disturbed, 
had sought refuge in the deeps, 
whence they could not be dis- 
lodged, while two had success- 
fully eluded the netsmen and 
made good their escape down- 
stream. After rather a frank 
interchange of opinion between 
the chieftain and his followers, 
the experiment was tried of 
moving the netsmen higher up- 
stream, where the pool was 
narrower. But here, though 
they had less surface to com- 
mand, the greater depth of the 
water made net-play more 
difficult, and before long an- 
other bull-trout had dodged 
between them and was speed- 
ing down-stream after its 
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fellows. And then a fine feat 
was performed. While the 
others had been disputing, one 
of the tribesmen, small, lean, 
wiry, and with an eye like 
a hawk’s, had strolled slowly 
down the stream. Carrying 
one of the lighter eel-spears, he 
carefully examined the whole 
ground, and finally perched 
himself on a drifted tree-trunk 
whieh had been left by some 
flood at the tail end of the 
shallow, a few yards from the 
right bauk of the river. Just 
above this the stream was 
shouldered off the left bank 
and set towards the tree with 
a smooth and steady flow. 
Clearly it was a command- 
ing position, for everything 
coming down-stream must pass 
near it. As we turned to 
watch the track of the dis- 
appearing fish we caught sight 
of this figure, half standing, 
half crouching, with eel-spear 
poised aloft. The hurrying 
fish, however, did not see or 
did not heed, and had almost 
reached the point where the 
channel began to deepen, when 
the eel-spear, launched like a 
javelin from that ready hand, 
smote it in full career, almost 
transfixing the victim to the 
river-bed, 

Above this the river con- 
tracted into something like a 
gorge, studded with boulders, 
round which the turbulent 
waters chafed and twisted in 
vain protest, till they sank to 
repose in deep circling eddies, 
A rare holt this for bull-trout, 
but desperately awkward to 
deal with. The uneven bottom 
gave only a perilous foothold 
for waders, and, apart from 
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this, the fish could not easily 
be driven to abandon so secure 
a retreat. As I stood wonder- 
ing how the difficulties of the 
place could ever be circum- 
vented, I caught sight of some- 
thing under the heather which 
threw a lurid light on the 
problem. It was a small piece 
of tarred sacking, the relic of 
some midnight raid on the 
river, when “burning the 
water ” had been brought into 
play. On such an occasion 
silence is golden, so I fur- 
tively threw the incriminating 
fragment into the river and 
kept my discovery to myself. 
Then came a shout from the 
waders. Something big had 
moved. Now it had cressed to 
the opposite bank, but only to 
dive forward again to the head 
of the pool. Once more the 
water was pelted with a storm 
of stones, when in the midst of 
the turmoil a splendid salmon 
leaped suddenly into the air, 
and then dashed at full speed 
towards the sea. The nearest 
netsman lunged at him desper- 
ately, but lost his footing and 
fell prone in the water, while 
the salmon with one last leap 
of defiance plunged into the 
rapids and disappeared. 

Colonel Y. and the Church- 
warden looked at each other 
guiltily but said nothing. 
They had not fished the gorge. 

“Ts he away?” spluttered 
the dripping netsman, as he 
scrambled to his feet. 

“ Ay, he’s away,” replied his 
comrade. 

“Away, is he?” said the 
chieftain, as he strode, in ris- 
ing indignation, towards the 
culprit. 
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“Ye gurt fule,” he began, 
6c ye——’” 

But here the chieftain’s 
conversation became like the 
precious balms which break 
one’s head, and it was felt 
prudent to retire out of range. 

After all, the gorge only 
yielded up a two-pound sea- 
trout—also rather au unusual 
visitor to these waters. It was 
a sad end for so good a fish, 
but at the same time a solemn 
warning against keeping bad 
company. 

And now a bend in the river 
brought us to a brawling rapid, 
wide but not deep, with a 
shallow pool at its head. The 
chieftain had taken the net 
of him who had failed with the 
salmon, and was walking ahead 
of the rest, keenly scanning the 
water as he went. 

Ah! 

A sudden dive with the net, 
and the next moment a large 
bull-trout, intercepted on its 
hurried way to the pool, was 
tossing in its folds. 

“Stop a minute!” cried 
Colonel Y., as the chieftain 
was proceeding to knock the 
fish on the head. “ Let’s give 
him a chance,” 

The Colonel’s rod was pro- 
duced, and the fish, with the 
tail fly attached to its lip, was 
restored to the water to battle 
for its life. But this considera- 
tion was altogether misplaced. 
The monster had no more fight 
in him than a tired chub, and 
merely lopped languidly down 
with the stream. 

“Try him from the tail,” I 
suggested, and the attempt 
was duly made. Now an eight- 
pound fish, hooked in the tail 
on @ trout-cast with strong 


water to help him, should have 
more than a shade of odds in 
his favour. But the career of 
this fish must have been one 
of wasted opportunities, and 
his resistance was almost as 
sodden as before. 

“Bah!” said the Church- 
warden in deep disgust; “a 
fish like that is only fit to be 
poached.” 

And here he had to take 
leave of us, as he was depart- 
ing by an evening train. 

At the end of the day our 
bag consisted of fifteen fish. 

“What have you done with 
them?” inquired the President 
on our return. 

“Oh! we have given some 
to the tribesmen,” said our 
host. 

“You had much better have 
given them to the shepherds.” 

“ Well, we have given some 
to the shepherds too.” 

“Some! You don’t mean to 
say you’ve kept any?” 

“Yes, we've kept that last 
big one: he’s such a brute.” 

“Well, what are you going 
to do with him?” 

“Why not send him to the 
Churchwarden ?” said the still 
small voice of the Major. 

This infamous proposal was 
carried by acclamation, and 
the fish was hastily packed 
and sent off. 

We heard nothing for some 
days, and at last, under in- 
structions from the President, 
I wrote to the Churchwarden 
with some cautious inquiries 
as to what had happened on 
the arrival of this little present. 

His answer came on a post- 
card— 

Gehenna non sine Tommulo. 

NORMAN PEARSON. 
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IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


“‘We shall be under one Sovereign, but the question is: Shall 
we be under one sovereign power? The sovereign power is 
the power of the Imperial Parliament. Will the power 
of the Imperial Parliament remain sovereign in Ireland? 


Nominally it will remain. 


Will it be real?” 


—LorD HARTINGTON, April 8, 1886. 


Home RULE excites no in- 
terest in the constituencies 
outside Ireland. Public audi- 
ences become listless and in- 
attentive the moment the 
subject is mooted. No one 
fully understands the com- 
plicated financial provisions of 
tlie Bill, and the electors, for 
the most part, altogether fail 
to appreciate its significance 
for themselves. Various reasons 
are given to account for this 
deplorable state of things. It 
is sometimes urged, and with 
no little force, that it is not to 
be expected that any consider- 
able amount of interest will be 
excited in a Bill which cannot 
become operative for nearly two 
more years. ‘“ Who can tell,” 
it is pointed out, “what may 
not have happened before the 
Bill passes into law?” Behold 
the stimulating effect of the 
Parliament Act upon the 
electorate ! In truth, the 
public have not had long to 
wait for an illustration of the 
new conditions under which 
Parliament in this country 
carries on its business. Radical 
Ministers reiterate that meas- 
ures must be pressed through 
the House of Commons, with or 
without adequate debate, in 
order to find their place on the 
Statute Book before the next 
General Election, Such pre- 


cipitancy, however, is quite un- 
necessary unless the Govern- 
ment are minded to promote 
legislation of which the electors 
do not approve. If a measure 
happens to be in accordance 
with the will of the people, 
there is nothing in the Parlia- 
ment Act which should give 
its supporters a moment’s 
anxiety ; for whether a General 
Election intervenes or not, the 
Bill will become law after the 
two years have elapsed. Why, 
then, should the Guillotine and 
the Closure be so rigorously 
applied to the Home Rule Bill ? 
Further, if the Bill is one which 
will be carried anyhow over 
the head of the House of Lords, 
does it not become of the ut- 
most importance, for that 
reason alone, and apart alto- 
gether from other considera- 
tions, that full diseussion of the 
measure should be permitted in 
the House of Commons? And 
surely the paramount import- 
ance of sober and adequate 
consideration in the House of 
Commons, of what may be 
called a Parliament Act Bill, 
becomes even more patent when 
it is remembered that under 
the provisions of that ludicrous 
Act the House of Commons can 
never themselves amend the 
Bill in the second or third 
Sessions (for in that event the 
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Act will no longer apply), how- 

ever desirable such amendments 

may be in themselves, and how- 

ever great may be the number 

of members who wish to see the 

amend:xnents inserted in the 

Bill. 

“ The moving finger writes; and having 

writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 


Nor all thy tears wash out a word 
of it.” 


The reason why the restrictions 
on debate in the Home Rule 
Bill are more drastic than have 
ever before been known is as 
obvious as it is disgraceful. 
The Radical Government re- 
alise that the electors at a 
General Election would be no 
more likely to endorse the 
principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland to-day than they 
showed themselves to be in 
1886 and in 1895. They are 
more concerned, therefore, to 
keep their majority intact 
than to produce a well-con- 
sidered measure, and deem it 
of greater moment to place a 
Home Rule Bill, good or bad, 
upon the Statute Book “ with- 
in the lifetime of this Parlia- 
ment,” than to consult the 
people whose representatives 
they are for ever proclaiming 
themselves to be. In this way 
both the House of Commons 
and the electorate are cor- 
rupted. The House of Com- 
mons becomes a mere machine 
for registering the decrees of 
the Cabinet, while the electors, 
because the passage of the Bill 
into law is felt to be proble- 
matical, resolutely refuse to 
take any interest in a scheme 
of legislation disastrous to the 
maintenance of the United 
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Kingdom, and fraught with 
danger to the Empire. An- 
other reason which is some- 
times assigned for the apathy 
of the public in respect of 
Home Rule, is the general 
belief that Home Rule for 
Ireland in some form or an- 
other is a foregone conclusion, 
and that the claim of the Irish 
Nationalists to autonomy must 
sooner or later be conceded. 
“ Whatever we do we cannot 
prevent the Bill passing, and, 
after all, Home Rule concerns 
Ireland more than it does Great 
Britain, and if Irishmen want 
it, well, let them have it.” 
Who is there who has not 
heard this view enunciated 
over and over again? That 
it is widespread among both 
the educated and uninstructed 
classes is an undoubted fact; 
but could anything be more 
contrary to common-sense, or 
more likely to enervate the 
political vigour of the people? 
It is a commonplace among 
experienced observers that in 
politics nothing is a foregone 
conclusion, and that no measure 
must needs pass. On the eon- 
trary, unless a Bill is backed 
by public opinion, it is well- 
nigh hopeless to expect to see 
it carried into law, while the 
resolute opposition of a sur- 
prisingly few enthusiasts can 
bar the passage of a Bill pro- 
moted for any purpose what- 
ever. It is quite true that the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912 will 
almost certainly prove abortive, 
but if the struggle ends in this 
way the oredit will in no 
wise be due to the opponents 
of Home Rule in England, 
whose lack of energy is simply 
colossal, but solely to the 
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courage and the enterprise of 
the inhabitants of North-East 
Ulster. Who will deny that if 
Englishmen and Scotsmen had 
been endued with but a tithe of 
the virility possessed by Ulster- 
men, the days of the present 
Adminstration would long ago 
have been numbered, and the 
reins of government would 
have passed into the hands of 
a party whose policy is not to 
disrupt the United Kingdom, 
but to consolidate the several 
units of the British Empire 
into a single Imperial organisa- 
tion? 

Now, what is the test by 
which Home Rule must be 
judged? Surely it is this. 
Will the legislative independ- 
ence of Ireland tend to forward 
the consolidation of the Em- 
pire, or will it not? However 
beneficial the grant of autonomy 
in her own affairs may be for 
Ireland, unless at the same 
time it makes for the good of 
the Empire, it is not worthy 
of the support of any reason- 
able or loyal British citizen. 
Every one agrees that this is 
the test to be applied. Mr 
Gladstone, when introducing 
the Home Rule Bill on April 
8, 1886, said that “the unity 
of the Empire must not 
be placed in jeopardy; the 
safety and welfare of the 
whole must be preferred to the 
security and advantage of the 
part.” In these critical times, 
when the lines upen which the 
Empire is to develop in the 
future occupy so large a place 
in the minds of all thoughtful 
men, the true meaning of the 
Nationalists’ claim must be 
clearly understood. In order 
to appreciate the real position 


the three Home Rule Bills may 
for the moment be left out of 
consideration. No doubt Mr 
Redmond, and those who hold 
with him, are prepared to 
accept the Home Rule Bill of 
1912, just as Mr Parnell was 
prepared to take the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886, for what 
it was worth, but neither in 
1886 nor in 1912 were the 
Nationalists of Ireland pre- 
pared to accept the Home 
Rule Bill as a “final settle- 
ment” of the Irish question. 
Speaking at Newry, on June 
16, 1897, Mr Redmond frankly 
stated the position which the 
Nationalists had taken up— 


“T remember when Parnell was 
asked whether he would, on behalf 
of the united Nationalist nation that 
he represented, accept as a final 
settlement the Home Rule com- 
promise proposed by Gladstone. I 
remember his answer. He said, ‘I 
believe in the policy of taking from 
England anything we can wring from 
her which will strengthen our arms 
to goon for more. I will accept the 
Home Rule compromise of Gladstone 
as an instalment of our rights, but I 
refuse to say that it is a final settle- 
ment of the National question, and 
I declare that no man shall set a 
boundary to the onward march of 
the nation.’ That is our motto.” 


And again, at Limerick, on 
September 11, 1910 :— 


“T desire to say here to all English 
statesmen that we stand in this ques- 
tion precisely where Parnell stood.” 


The meaning which Nation- 
alists attach to Home Rule, 
then, is not to be found in the 
terms of the various Bills which 
from time to time have been in- 
troduced by the Radical Party. 
It is necessary to look out and 
beyond those measures if the 
real claim which the National- 
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- ists put forward is to be under- 
stood. Mr Asquith, in intro- 
ducing the Home Rule Bill on 
April 11, 1912, once again 
showed that he had lost any 
flickering glimmer of Imperial- 
ism which he may once have 

,» and demonstrated 
how utterly unable he was to 
bring his mind into touch with 
the aspirations of the sup- 
porters of Imperial organisa- 
tion either in the Mother 
Country or in the Dominions, 
by stating :— 


“We are here in the Imperial 
Parliament, and the Imperial Par- 
liament can neither surrender nor 
share its supreme authority with any 
other body, or any other part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions. That is the 

inal principle on which the Bill 
is feudled. . . . The supreme power 
and authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament is to remain unimpaired and 
unchallenged. We mean this Bill to 
confer on Ireland in regard to Irish 
concerns local autonomy, subject only 
to such reservations and safeguards 
as the peculiar circumstances of the 
case require.” 


But what are “Irish con- 
cerns”? No one has ever yet 
been able to give an intelligible 
meaning to the term. If the 
goal of Irish Nationalism is the 
local administration of purely 
local affairs, why was the Irish 
Councils Bill of 1907 rejected 
with contempt by the Nation- 
alist Convention? Few people 
realise how ample was the juris- 
diction with respect to local 
affairs which was to be con- 
ferred by this Bill upon the 
Irish Council. It may be not 
uninteresting to recall what 
the measure was promoted to 
effect. An Irish Council com- 
posed of 106 members was to 
be set up to administer local 
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affairs in Ireland. To this 
body was to be transferred al] 
the powers and duties vested 
in the Local Government Board, 
the Department of Agriculture, 
the Congested Districts Board, 
the Commissioners of Public 
Works, the Inspector of Re- 
formatory and Industrial 
Schools, the Registrar-General, 
the Commissioners of National 
Education, the Intermediate 
Education Board. In addi- 
tion, the Irish Council was 
to possess control over the 
Estates Commissioners, and 
all other powers given by any 
future Act of Parliament, to 
the Lord -Lieutenant or any 
Government department which 
were not expressly excluded 
from the ambit of its jurisdic. 
tion. An Irish Fund was to 
be created and placed to the 
credit of the Irish Council at 
the Bank of Ireland, out of 
which the expenses of adminis- 
tration were to be defrayed, 
and this Fund was to be re- 
plenished out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of this country, 
and was to be under the con- 
trol of the Irish Council, subject 
to the amount being readjusted 
by Parliament every five years. 
If devolution in respect of Irish 
affairs was the goal of National- 
ism (and Unionists in the future 
as in the past will be ready to 
grant to Ireland the right to 
manage her purely local affairs), 
surely the Irish Councils’ Bill 
went a long way along the 
road towards it. Yet. the 
Nationalists would have none 
of it. The truth is, that there 
can be no half-way house, so 
far as Great Britain and Ire- 
land is concerned, between 
control by a United Parliament 
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and Separation. Every inter- 
mediate proposal is a snare and 
a delusion. It is impossible to 
draw the line between the 
affairs of Ireland and the 
affairs of the United Kingdom. 
This point can be clinched in a 
sentence. After the grant of 
local autonomy to Ireland, is 
Ireland to be represented at 
Westminster or not? If not, 
how can Ireland be expected 
to consider herself bound by 
the decrees of the British 
Parliament at Westminster, in 
which she is unrepresented, 
and in the shaping of whose 
policy she has no voice? On 
the other hand, while English- 
men and Scotsmen are not 
entitled to take any part in 
legislation with regard to Irish 
affairs, are Irish members to 
sit at Westminster for the 
purpose of voting on Imperial 
affairs? The unfairness and 
absurdity of this proposal was 
once and for all time exposed 
by Mr Gladstone himself, when 
introducing the first Home 
Rule Bill. 


“When these gentlemen, coming 
here for the purpose of discussing 
Imperial questions alone, could dis- 
lodge the Government which is 
charged with the entire interests of 
England and Scotland, I ask, what 
becomes of the distinction beween 
Imperial and non-Imperial affairs ? 
I believe the distinction to be im- 
possible, and, therefore, I arrive at 
the next conclusion, that Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament and Irish peers 
cannot, if a domestic legislature be 
given to Ireland, justly retain a seat 
in the Parliament at Westminster.” 


It is patent, then, that the 
grant to Ireland “in regard to 
Irish concerns of local auto- 
nomy” is incompatible with 
retention by the British Parlia- 





ment of an overriding jurisdic- 
tion either in respect of Im- 
perial or of local affairs. When 
once this is made clear the 
claim of the Irish Nationalists 
can be easily understood. 
Neither Mr Parnell nor Mr 
Redmond, nor Mr Devlin, “the 
de facto Chief Secretary for 
Ireland,” have ever laboured 
under any illusion in respect of 
this matter. They appreciate 
that local autonomy involves 
Irish Independence; and it is 
for that reason, and that reason 
alone, that they are found 
ready to take the measures of 
Home Rule which are proffered 
as “an instalment” of better 
things to come. It may be 
admitted at once that, except 
upon platforms in England and 
Scotland, these gentlemen have 
never been at pains to mask 
their intentions. “The cant 
about the union of hearts must 
be given up,” as Mr Redmond 
has pointed out. 


“None of us,” said Mr Parnell on 
February 20, 1880, “ whether we are 
in America or Ireland, or wherever 
we may be, will be satisfied until we 
have destroyed the last link which 
keeps Ireland bound to England” ; 


and again at Cork in January 
1885— 


“No man has the right to fix the 
boundary to the march of a nation ; 
no man has the right to say to his 
country, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and 
no further’; and we have never 
attempted to fix ne plus ultra to 
the progress of Ireland's nationhood, 
and we never shall.” 

“Speaking for myself,” he added 
at Castlebar in November 1885, 
“and I believe for the Irish people 
and for all my colleagues, I have to 
declare that we will never accept, 
either expressly or by implication, 
anything but the full complete right 
to manage our own affairs, and to 
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make our land a nation; to secure 
for her, free from outside control, 
the right to direct her own course 
among the peoples of the world.” 


Mr Redmond has over and 
over again expressed the same 
sentiment. At Navan on 
December 8, 1895, he stated— 


“Our principles are ees tend 
They are the yen ge of Ire 
snd the civil and religious liberty 
of all her sons. . . . ‘Ireland for 
the Irish’ is our motto, and the 
consummation of all our hopes and 
aspirations is, in one word, to drive 
English rule, sooner or later, bag and 
baggage from our country.” 


At Buffalo on September 27; 
1910— 


“T have come here to-day to 
America to ask you to give us your 
aid in a supreme, and I believe a 
final, effort to dethrone once and 
for all the English Government of 
our country. . . . I would go back, 
if necessary, to the state of servi- 
tude and oppression which existed 
100 years ago in Ireland if in 
exchange I could get once again 
established on Irish soil the prin- 
ciple of national self-government. 

ithout freedom all these great 
concessions are valueless, or, at any 
rate, such value as they possess is 
to be found in the fact that they 
strengthen the arm of the Irish 
people and push on to the goal of 
National Independence.” 


“T believe,” said Mr Devlin 
in November 1908, “in the 
separation of Ireland from 
England until Ireland is as 
free as the air we breathe”; 
while Mr Dillon, in the House 
of Commons on February 11, 
1898, point-blank stated the 
true position— 

“You spoke of the repeal of the 
Union and the reopening of the 


Irish Parliament as the full Nation- 
alist demand. Now I say, in the 
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first instance, that in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the vast 
majority of the advanced Nation- 
alists of Ireland, that is not the full 
Nationalist demand. (Mr Repmowp) 
Separation. (Mr Ditton) Yes, that 
is the full Nationalist demand. That 
is the right on which we stand, the 
Nationalist right of Ireland.” 


Separation, and nothing else, 
is the goal of the Irish Nation- 
alist Party. The facet is quite 
obvious, their leaders are not 
careful to deny it, and the 
real situation must be borne 
in mind by those who wish to 
appreciate the effect that Home 
Rule Bills are likely to have 
upon Ireland, the United King- 
dom, and the Empire. 

Will an Irish Government, 
administered by men with sen- 
timents and aspirations such 
as these, be likely to concern 
itself with the welfare of Ire- 
land as a whole? Will it be 
careful to do nothing which 
could imperil the maintenance 
of the United Kingdom? Will 
it regard the ‘interest of the 
Empire at large? Will Ireland 
possess a subordinate Parlia- 
ment or an insubordinate one ? 
By the answer to these ques- 
tions let Home Rule be judged. 

That every Home Rule Bill 
which has been produced up 
to the present time is quite 
unworkable must be obvious to 
the most casual observer, and 
need not be demonstrated 
again. The point is made 
clear enough when it is re- 
membered that under the Bill 
of 1912, while Ireland is en- 
titled to impose taxes, Great 
Britain has to collect them, 
and while the Irish Parliament 
is responsible for law and 
order, the British Parliament 
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remains in control of the police. 
No Bill containing such pro- 
visions as these could possibly 
work. But let it be assumed, 
for the purpose in hand, that 
the Bill would be workable, yet 
the question still remains: 
what will be the effect of the 
Bill upon Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, and the Empire? 
Will it bring peace to Ireland, 
or a sword? The answer will 
be found in the following pas- 
sage taken from the speech 
of Mr Asquith, on April 11, 
1912 :— 

“You are refusing to recognise 
the deliberate constitutional demands 
of the vast majority of the nation, 
repeated and ratified—(Sir C. Kin- 
LocH CooKE) What nation? (The 
Prime MrnisTER) What nation? The 
Irish nation.” 


There lies the crux of the 
problem so far as Ireland is 
concerned, For Ireland has 
never, in the whole course of 
her history, been a single nation. 
Before the first English inva- 
sion of Ireland, now more than 
seven eenturies ago, Ireland 
was split up into a number of 
rival factions. Racial antip- 
athies from that time on- 
ward have never been dis- 
sipated, and rival parties have 
never been able to settle their 
differences, Will it tend to 
the peace or welfare of Ire- 
land that Ulster, admittedly 
smaller in numbers, should be 
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under the heel of the National- 
ists? This difficulty is ad- 
mitted even by the supporters 
of the Bill, but these gentle- 
men urge that “safeguards” 
are provided in the Bill by 
which the rights of the min- 
ority will be adequately pro- 
tected. Hear what Mr Dillon 
had to say on this matter of 
safeguards at Salford, on Nov- 
ember 21, 1911 :— 


“Then there was the question of 
ntees. The Irish Party were 
asked if they were willing that guar- 
antees should be inserted in the 
Home Rule measure to protect the 
Protestant minority. I attach no 
importance to those guarantees at 
all. I do not believe that artificial 
guarantees in an Act of Parliament 
are any real protection.” 


After a statement such as 
that nothing further need be 
said on this point. Then, 
again, the loyalists in Ireland 
are exhorted to put their trust 
in the “toleration” of the 
Nationalists. So they were in 
1898, when Local Government 
was given to Ireland. 


“We desire toleration,” said Mr 
Redmond on September 13, 1898, 
“in the public life of Ireland. For 
my part,—and I know I speak 
in the name of the Parnellites of 
Dublin,—for my part, I would be 
willing to give them . . . all through 
Ireland a fair, I would even say a 
generous, share of representation.” 


’ What has been the result ? 


249 


Ulster 115 122 2 10 

Munster . é 2 225 - —~ 227 

Leinster . 317 4 — 333 

Connaught. . 1 142 - _ 143 
Total » 130 806 6 10 952 
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“ Ulster will fight, and Ulster 
will be right,” because she 
knows that upon the mainte- 
nance of the Union depends 
her welfare, her liberty, pos- 
sibly even her political exist- 
ence. But will such an impasse 
be good either for Ireland or 
for the Empire? 

Again, since the Wyndham 
Land Act of 1903, aided by 
the unselfish devotion of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the face of 
Ireland has been changed. 


“Twenty-five years ago,” said Mr 
Redmond, in the Carnegie Hall, New 
York, “the Irish farmer could not 
call his soul his own. All incentive 
to labour was taken away from him. 
With your help we have emancipated 
the peasantry. One-half of the whole 
area of Ireland is now owned by the 
Irish. Fifty per cent more is being 
got out of the soil than ever before. 
The land is dotted with happy homes 
of emancipated people. The mud 
hovels are being replaced by decent 
slate homes, with flowers around 
them, on plots rented to them at 
ridiculously low figures. England 
not only ‘impoverished Ireland, but 
condemned her to ignorance. Now 
the schools are being rebuilt, the 
teachers are getting better pay, and 
we have established a great demo- 
cratic University.” 


Judged by any test, the in- 
creasing prosperity of Ireland 
reads like a fairy tale. Was 
not Lord Salisbury abundantly 
justified when he said, “Give 
me twenty years of firm gov- 
ernment, and you will see that 
the government of Ireland will 
become a matter perfectly prac- 
ticable and easy”? The great 
statesman during the debate 
on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill in 1893 said— 


“T will give you the eed which 
we recommend in the language of 
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two great men. One shall be the 
language of Mr Gladstone : ‘ Patient 
continuance in well-doing,’ and the 
other shall be the language of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, ‘Keep on pegging 
away.’” 


But will the good work be 
continued under the Nationalist 
Parliament ? 


“T tell these men [ze., the land- 
lords],” said Mr Dillon in October 
1911, “that the sands in the hour- 
= are running out fast. Home 

ule is coming, and we will get i 
whether they like it or not, an 
when Home Rule has come, and 
there is an Irish Parliament sittin 
in Dublin, I do not think they wil 
get English Ministers to trouble 
themselves much about their woes 
in future. They will make their bed 
with the people of Ireland, and, be 
it long or short, they will have to be 
on that bed. It is better for them to 
make friends with their own people 
while there is yet time.” 


In the face of these facts, who 
can honestly say that Home 
Rule will benefit Ireland? Has 
not the remarkable prophecy 
of Adam Smith, written before 
the Act of Union had been 
passed, been amply justified by 
events? 


“By a union with Great Britain 
Ireland would gain besides the 
freedom of trade other advan 
much more important, and which 
would much more than compensate 
any increase of taxes that might 
accompany that Union. . . . Without 
a Union with Great Britain the 
inhabitants of Ireland are not likely 
for many ages to consider themselves 


as one people.” 


But, if Home Rule will not 
benefit Ireland, cui bono? 

Can any one be found who 
will seriously affirm that Great 
Britain will be the gainer if 
the scheme is carried through? 

















Mr Gladstone in 1886, and 
again in 1893, relied upon 
precedents created in other 
countries. On April 8, 1886, 
he referred to Norway and 
Sweden. 


“With two countries so united, 
what has been the effect? Not dis- 
cord, ... but a constantly growing 

pathy, and every man who knows 
their condition knows that I speak 
the truth when I say that in every 
year that passes the Norwegians and 
the Swedes are more and more feel- 
ing themselves to be the children of 
a common country, wnited by a tie 
which is never to be broken.” 


He relied also on the case of 
Russia and Finland. 


“What do you say to the case of 
Finland? Finland has perfect legis- 
lative autonomy, the management of 
her own affairs, the preservation of 
her own institutions. That state of 
things has given contentment to Fin- 
land, and might be envied by many 
better known and more famous parts 
of the world.” 


In 1893 he felt bound to modify 
his former opinion, so far as 
Norway and Sweden were con- 
cerned, but he added— 


“T have paid some attention to the 
case of those countries. I feel a 
great interest in them, and I am 
perfectly persuaded that if common- 
sense and moderation prevail, that 
Union will be maintained, and will 
become firmer and firmer for the 
blessing of many generations. . . . 
My fourth proposition is that Unions 
accompanied with legislative auton- 
omy have been attended in all cases 
with success, either complete or con- 
siderable. I think that it will be 
admitted that Austria-Hun offers 
to us a case of considerable success. 
They have saved Austria-Hungary 
from a terrible danger, and they have 
established her upon the whole in a 
condition of honour, tranquillity, and 
strength. Long may that continue!” 
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For obvious reasons no one is 
prepared to rely on these pre- 
cedents to-day. Mr Asquith 
sought to support the theory 
that Home Rule would be very 
beneficial to Great Britain on 
one ground alone, that it would 
relieve the pressure of business 
in the Imperial Parliament. 
But would it? Surely this 
would only be the case if Ire- 
land ceased to send representa- 
tives to Westminster, and a 
distinction could be drawn 
between Irish and Imperial 
affairs. 

On the contrary, is it not 
quite certain that unless Great 
Britain parts company with 
Ireland she will never be able 
to part company with Irish 
affairs? And yet, upon the 
flimsy pretext that there will 
be less business at Westminster, 
Great Britain is asked to con- 
sent to the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom. No other 
ground is given; no other 
ground can be suggested. Just 
consider what the position of the 
‘predominant partner” would 
be if Home Rule became un 
fait accompli. ‘“ What is the 
distinguishing mark of the Act 
of Union?” Lord Hartington 
asked in 1886. “It is the 
creation of one Sovereign 
Legislature, which is thence- 
forth the sole legislative body 
for the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” That 
will be given up. “The real 
unity of a Kingdom,” said Sir 
Henry James in the same de- 
bate, “must depend upon the 
unity of its laws. I do not 
mean by that that there must 
be identity of laws. But what 
I mean is, that there must be a 
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power which can make identi- 
cal laws for a Kingdom sup- 
posed to be united.” Yes, but 
in future there will be different 
laws in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the laws will be 
administered in a different 
spirit. Further, while Ireland 
is to pay nothing towards Im- 
perial Defence and other Na- 
tional charges, she will receive 
a sum of £2,000,000 a-year, to 
enable her to carry on without 
becoming bankrupt, out of the 
pockets of British ratepayers. 
Nay, more, the Irish Parliament 
will be at liberty to set up 
Customs Houses, and, as speci- 
fied in the Bill, to levy Cus- 
toms Duties upon goods im- 
ported into Ireland. The 
importance of this concession 
it is impossible to exaggerate. 
It is strenuously urged by the 
Radical Government that it is 
not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to set up a protective 
system in Ireland; but if these 
protestations are genuine, what 
was the use of giving power to 
Ireland in the Bill to levy 
Customs Duties at all? 

But, it will be said, “Of 
course, Great Britain will have 
some control over Irish affairs 
in these circumstances.” Not 
at all. Great Britain is to 
have no control over Irish 
affairs, while 42 Irish members 
are to sit in the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster, and exer- 
cise control over the local affairs 
of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. What can possibly be 
said in favour of such a scheme 
as this? 

However, untenable as the 
financial provisions in the Bill 
are found to be, the main ob- 
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jection to Home Rule from the 
point of view of Great Britain 
is derived from strategical 
rather than from financial con. 
siderations. Sir Robert Peel, 
in 1834, stated the fundamental 
case against Home Rule for 
Ireland in two words, “ oppo- 
suit natura.” Great Britain 
eannot afford to have an 
autonomous nation at her ve 

doors. The story of Ireland 
from the very earliest days of 
English rule proves this be- 
yond all controversy. How 
often have the enemies of Eng- 
land turned their eyes to Ire- 
land as a vantage-ground from 
which they might attack the 
main island! Englishmen hope 
and believe, notwithstanding 
disloyal utterances by their 
leaders in the past, that the 
dominant party in Ireland 
would not prove, in any time 
of trouble, a thorn in the side 
of Great Britain. But the pre- 
servation of the heart of the 
Empire is not a matter which 
can safely be left to depend 
upon the continued loyalty of 
Irishmen, any more than the 
naval supremacy of the Brit- 
ish Empire can be allowed to 
depend upon the goodwill 
of foreign nations. Political 
changes may crowd one upon 
the other, but the geographical 
position of the two islands re- 


mains unchanged ; and because | 


of their physical proximity to 
each other the two Kingdoms 
must remain united for their 
mutual protection and welfare. 

Now, if this reasoning is 
sound, what need is there of 
further argument? Such a 
scheme must surely be inimical 
to the best interests of the 
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British Empire. Nevertheless, 
curious though it may appear 
to be, Home Rule for Ireland 
is frequently advocated upon 
the very ground that it is 
consistent with the course of 
Imperial development, and a 
further step towards Im- 
perial consolidation. Failure 
to understand the trend of 
Imperialist movement has not 
infrequently won a convert to 
the Home Rule cause. It is 
well to think the matter out. 
Are there not two separate 
and distinct movements stir- 
ting within the Imperial or- 
ganism of the British Empire? 
—the movement of the minor 
bodies which together form 
each Imperial unit, and the 
movement of the several Units 
themselves towards the Im- 
perial entity, of which they 
in their turn are the constitu- 
ents. Take, for example, the 
latest Unit in the British 
Empire, United South Africa. 
Is it not true that the 
minor bodies—Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, and Natal — are 
gradually substituting for their 
sense of nationhood the broader 
spirit of Imperialism, as their 
legislative powers become more 
and more concentrated in the 
Parliament of United South 
Africa? On the other hand, 
the self-governing Dominions of 
the Crown—Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, United South 
Africa—have for all practical 
purposes won for themselves 
complete legislative independ- 
ence. At the same time, are 
not these great Imperial Units, 
80 far as relates to “common 
affairs” within the Empire 
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(such as Defence, Foreign 
Policy, and external trade re- 
lations), moving each year 
nearer an Imperial Council of 
Control? That, surely, and 
nothing else, must be the 
meaning of Imperialism in the 
future. Now, in which cate- 
gory would Ireland under 
Home Rule be placed? Is she 
to be like United South Africa, 
or like Cape Colony? Just 
think what the policy of Home 
Rule means. Mr Asquith, 
when introducing the Bill this 
year, said— 


“T myself, while recognising to the 
full the — and paramount 
urgency of the Irish claim, have 
always presented the case for Irish 
Home Rule as the first step, and 
only the first step, in a larger and 
more comprehensive policy. 


Mr Churchill and Mr Lloyd 
George would go further still. 
Mr Lloyd George, interviewed 
by ‘The Pall Mall Magazine’ 
in June 1905, said— 


“As for Home Rule, I want local 
self-government not only for Ireland, 
but for Scotland, Wales, ... and, 
let us say, local self-government for 
the West of England, which is largely 
Celtic. Take Yorkshire, again. Why 
should Yorkshire have all the trouble 
and expense of paver oh local 
affairs to Westminster ? y people 
think that Yorkshiremen possess 
superior intelligence ; that they are 
capable of managing their own affairs 
much better than any one else. My 
ideal is the Heptarchy.” 


If Ireland under Home Rule 
is to be permitted to take her 
place in the category of the 
self-governing Dominions, then 
the measure before Parliament 
will not effect the object which 
Mr Asquith has in view. For 
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Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa are 
separate nations, enjoying 
complete and unfettered inde- 
pendence, and, moreover, un- 
aided by a subsidy from the 
Mother Country. But we are 
told that the principle of Home 
Rule is to be indefinitely ex- 
tended. Is it really intended 
that Ireland and the various 
parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales are to be independ- 
ent nations, each with a separ- 
ate Parliament and unrestricted 
power of levying Customs 
Duties on imported goods? 
Such a thing is not conceiv- 
able. If, on the other hand, 
Ireland under Home Rule is to 
stand in relation to Great 
Britain as Cape Colony does 
to United South Africa, how 
can the scheme of Home Rule 
be said to be consistent with 
the process of Imperial de- 
velopment which is tending 
towards consolidation rather 
than disintegration? The rela- 
tionship in which Great Britain 
and Ireland would stand to- 
wards each other under the 
suggested scheme of Home 
Rule could not be reconciled 
with either the one process of 
Imperial development or the 
other. It would be as pain- 
ful as it would be unique. 
In 1886 Mr Finlay (now Sir 
Robert Finlay) referred in this 
connection to Lord Macaulay’s 
description of the Siamese 
Twins. Under such a political 
system Great Britain and Ire- 
land would be “united by an 
unnatural ligament, making 
each the constant plague of 
the other; always in each 
more helpless 


other’s way ; 
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than others because they had 
twice as many hands; slower 
than others because they had 
twice as many legs; not feel- 
ing each other’s pleasures, but 
tormented with each other’s in- 
firmities, and certain to perish 
miserably by each other’s dis- 
solution.” In the Imperial or- 
ganism of the future the United 
Kingdom must form a single, 
although the most important, 
Unit, and to the Union of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales the principle of federa- 
tion is not applicable. ‘ Federa- 
tion,” said the Bishop of Ripon 
in 1893, “is surely a step for- 
ward when it combines un- 
connected and semi - coherent 
countries. It is a step back- 
ward when you are disintegrat- 
ing a United Kingdom.” 
Consolidation, and not dis- 
integration, is the fundamental 
principle of true Imperialism, 
and the touchstone of Imperial- 
ism must be Free Trade within 
the Empire, and Protection 
against the outside world. In 
such a system the policy of the 
Home Rule Bill can have no 
place. It is well to remember 
that it was by an ever-widening 
Customs Union that the Ger- 
man Empire was evolved be- 
tween July 1806 and November 
1870, and that it was only by 


‘a Customs Union, adopted in 


1789, that the difficulties which 
threatened to destroy the newly 
formed United States of Amer- 
ica were finally overcome. The 
story is well told in Oliver’s 
‘Life of Alexander Hamilton.’ 


“Power, prosperity, and consider- 
ation, which all men affected to de- 
sire, were only to be had on terms 
which the States could not bring 
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themselves to pay... the 13 
States proceeded to indulge them- 
selves in the costly luxury of an 
internecine tariff war. The States 
with seaports preyed upon their land- 
locked brothers, and provoked a boy- 
cott in return. It was a dangerous 

e, ruinous in itself, and behind 
the Custom House officers men were 
beginning to furbish up the locks of 
their muskets.” 


At last, in 1789, Hamilton’s 
dream was realised, and an 
effective Customs Union was 
formed between the several 
States. 

The Home Rule policy of 
setting up Customs Houses 
within the Empire is the very 
negation of true Imperialism, 
for, as Hamilton pointed out 


“An unity of commercial as well 
as of political interests can only 
result from a unity of government.” 


Who can doubt that Adam 
Smith, the father of modern 
Imperialism, was accurate 
when he wrote that 


“the trade between all the different 
parts of the British Empire would, 
in consequence of the uniformity in 
the Custom House laws, be as free 
as the coasting trade of Great Britain 
is at present. The British Empire 
would then afford within itself an 
immense market for every part of its 
different provinces.” 


The principle of Home Rule, 
then, is found to be disastrous 
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to Ireland, dangerous to Great 
Britain, and inconsistent with 
the development of true Im- 
perialism. It is not possible 
for every man to master the 
intricacies of Home Rule 
finance, but every loyal subject 
of the Crown is in duty bound 
to make an effort to understand 
what Home Rule really means. 
Once let the British electors 
appreciate the facts of Home 
Rule as they really are, and the 
end will be near at hand. The 
loyalists of Great Britain will 
join hands with the loyalists in 
Treland, and will drive from 
office the servile Coalition whose 
members are the sponsors of 
the Bill. As Lord Macaulay 
in 1845 stated in dignified and 
memorable words— 


“The repeal of the Union we regard 
as fatal to the Empire; and we will 
never consent to it; never, though 
the country should be surrounded i 
dangers as great as those whic 
threatened her when her American 
Colonies, and France, and Spain, and 
Holland were leagued against her, 
and when the armed neutrality of the 
Baltic disputed her maritime rights ; 
never, though another Bonaparte 
should pitch his camp in sight of 
Dover Castle ; never, till all has been 
staked and lost ; never, till the four 
quarters of the world have been con- 
vulsed by the last struggle of the 
great English people for their place 
among the nations.” 

ARTHUR PAGE. 
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LIGHTS, 


“Tt cannot be too strongly impressed on all ranks that the 
continuous running of all lights in a defence under war 
conditions will involve a very heavy strain on the personnel 
allotted, and that, therefore, every possible effort should be 
made to diminish work by establishing a well-ordered 
routine, and keeping all the plant in the best possible 


condition.” 


THE church clock is just 
striking—a quarter to eight, 
on a warm, hazy summer even- 
ing—as he comes vut into the 
road with his bicycle, lights a 
cigarette, and rides off in the 
gathering twilight. The khaki 
and the field- glasses swing 
down the hill and out across 
the common, steering here and 
there among happy couples, 
arm -in-arm, who have wan- 
dered out from the town. He 
is off to work, just when the 
rest of the world, its day’s 
work done, comes out to play. 
From somewhere ahead of him 
there is borne down on the 
breeze a queer, reiterated 
sound, like nothing so much 
as the hard, gasping cough of 
some great animal; and hear- 
ing it, he knows that all is 
well with his engines in the 
old stone fort across the moat. 

Rattling in on the cobbles, 
under the narrow archway- 
entrance and across a gravelled 
square, he tilts his bicycle 
against the wall and runs up 
a flight of stone steps. At the 
top he crosses the bastion and 
looks out across the sea, whose 
waves break restlessly against 
the great outer wall, thirty feet 
sheer beneath the edge on 
which he stands. With the 
memory of holidays in Norway 
and the Alps, it is always a joy 





to him to stand out there and 
look down, picturing himself 
back again on some Alpine cliff, 
and recalling clear skies and 
happy days among the hills. 
But here is actuality, in the 
person of a grey-haired R.E. 
serjeant-major, with the time- 
honoured “All correct, sir”; 
and the mountains must wait 
awhile. So must certain other 
reflections, though these are 
less easily put aside. For only 
this morning, as it happens, he 
was far away in a Hampshire 
garden, at an hour when only 
one other person was awake, 
watching the water-lilies 
quiver in the cool breath of 
the dawn, as he leant over the 
little wooden bridge: “and I 
—who else?—was with her,” 
he hums softly to himself. 
The serjeant-major stands 
still at attention. He is the 
type which has ever been the 
backbone of the corps, to-day 
‘as in the days of Badajoz; 
lacking, perhaps, the immacu- 
late stiffness of the Guards- 
man; not so young as some of 
us; still wearing, very prob- 
ably, bicycle-clips on his 
trousers; but efficient to 4 
degree only one stage removed 
from the supernatural. He 
knows his job, and he does it— 
perfectly, and in silence. 
“The Major has gone to 
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Kingsland, sir, and we are 
taking reports here to-night, 
as Green’s Bastion is not 
manned.” 

“Yes; thank you, Serjeant- 
major. Then I am _ senior 
officer. All right.” 

Still standing on the wall, 
and looking along the bastion, 
they discuss the possibilities of 
a raid to-morrow night, for to- 
morrow the annual mobilisation 
begins, and one of the recog- 
nised games is an attempt, 
usually the joyful privilege of 
some enthusiastic and light- 
hearted subaltern, to ‘‘dam- 
age” the searchlights or the 
engines. 

“We must have some flares, 
of course; and I’ll have a talk 
to the infantry officer to-morrow 
when they arrive about that 
place by the engine-room ;” for 
an infantry party is to come to 
protect the lights against those 
self-same games. “By Jove! 
It will be a pretty little scrap 
in the real thing, if they ever 
try it on; quite a bluggy busi- 
ness,” he adds, soliloquising. 
And he is probably right, for 
that sort of fight is fought at 
horrid point-blank range, and 
is the business of singularly 
unpleasant, determined gentle- 
men, with bayonets, who creep 
silently in the dark . . 
and ask no questions. ‘You 
have told off the reliefs, of 
course ? ” 

“Yes, sir; two reliefs, eight 
to twelve, twelve to four. 
Have you any orders for my- 
self, sir?” 

“Yes, you’d better take first 
relief, and I will turn in pres- 
ently, Wake me as soon as 
you have posted the second 
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relief, and then I shall not want 
you any more.” 

‘Thank you, sir.” 

The dusk closes in, and 
presently the directing-station 
—the brain whose nerves are 
telephone - wires and whose 
obedient limbs are the search- 
lights in their several emplace- 
ments —sends out a message 
to show the lights. Immedi- 
ately there flash out across the 
sea the great beams of light 
which are to sweep the water 
till the morning releases them, 
and the officer walks out along 
the wall to see that they are 
“in focus” and properly ele- 
vated. 

“Just depress 31 a trifle,” 
he calls, looking in through the 
open shutters of the directing- 


station. “Steady! that’ll do, 
thanks. Carry on, please, 
Jackson.” 


He takes another look, and 
then drops off the wall on to 
the steps. Hard by stands a 
tent, his temporary dwelling ; 
and having entrusted the lights 
to the care of the serjeant- 
major, he strolls gently in, 
ostensibly to sleep till the 
second relief is posted at mid- 
night, Outside, under a shel- 
ter rudely fashioned from a 
service blanket and a couple of 
sticks, some small boys have 
established a Boy Scout 
bivouac. Their fathers live 
in the married quarters in 
the fort, and at this mom- 
ent are busy earning their 
pay at the lights. Scraps of 
the boys’ conversation are 
wafted in. 

“Don’t you come talkin’ 
round ’ere when it’s your 
guard, Ginger. Chaps want 

I 
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to get some sleep.” And pre- 
sently— 

“Ginger!” 

“Yes?” 

“Load yer rifle!” And 
then, after some whispered 
instructions— 

“T want the bolster and the 
blanket folded up as it was 

. in case they attacks, o’ 
course... .” 

There is a primitive simpli- 
city about the inside of his 
abode. It contains a camp- 
table and chair, and a barrack 
bed of that uncompromising 
hardness which, doubtless for 
his good, an all-wise Govern- 
ment has “laid down ” for the 
British soldier to sleep on. 
But slung to the tent-pole is 
an electric lamp, its wires lead- 
ing in through the ventilator 
openings: luxury number one. 
The floor is boarded: luxury 
number two. And tucked un- 
obtrusively away under the 
bed is luxury number three, a 
packing - case from which he 
proceeds to extract a bottle of 
whisky, syphons, and glasses, 
and in which he observes 
approvingly some biscuits, 
a slab of Gruyére cheese (he 
has the mountaineer’s appre- 
ciation of cheese), and some 
cigarettes. From a haversack 
slung on the pole he takes 
some notepaper, and,  sit- 
ting down at the table, he 
writes a couple of letters; 
and then, with a contented 
sigh, he stretches himself on 
the bed. 

At last! He has waited all 
day for this moment. There 
is so much to ponder over, and 
ever since he got back into 
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harness at midday he has had 
no time to think of anything 
but work. Now he is free to 
look back, and the vision of 
that garden in Hampshire 
comes back to him. 

“‘ How I love the early mor- 
ning,” she had said. “ Look! 
can’t you see just down there, 
between the trees, a knight in 
silver armour riding slowly 
out, with the sun flashing on 
his helmet? And why does 
nobody ever get up at this time 
and see the day at its perfect 
best ?” 

Yesterday she had taken him 
to church, and there, too, she 
had made pictures for him. 
She had told him the tale of 
how onee, in the old days, ten 
angry bishops had come up the 
river in a barge to meet the 
King, and had passed, a frown- 
ing, stately procession, up from 
the banks to the old church, 
over the very stones on which 
they were standing as she 
talked. And that wild story 
of the Cavaliers, penned in 
against the churchyard wall, 
facing to the end the weight of 
overwhelming numbers as the 
Roundheads fell upon them and 
slew them to a man. What 
times those were! And how 
well she told it, bringing the 
picture in vivid colour before 
And she herself— 
was ever anyone so young, and 
sweet, and strong?... 

“Sir! Quarter-past twelve, 
sir! The Major’s just back 
from Kingsland, and is in the 
directing-station.” 

“Right, Serjeant-major! I’m 
there .. .” and out he dashes, 
cursing himself for having left 
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his cap inside the directing- 
station, and so being obliged to 
enter dishevelled and without a 
salute. 

“’Evening, Marshall,” says 
the Major. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“No trouble, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir, we are all right 
here” —with a furtive grab at 
his cap. 

The directing - station is a 
little cell designed for a couple 
of men and variety of simple 
electrical instruments. In fine 
weather it is a delightfully 
airy spot, with its sweeping 
view across the sea and its 
wide-open shutters. In winter, 
with sleet and snow whistling 
outside, a seat on one of its two 
high stools is not the ideal of 
luxury. There is a stove, it is 
true; but the Electric Light 
Director is apt to find him- 
self simultaneously scorched 
in the region of his boots, 
frost - bitten as to his nose, 
and not infrequently choked 
with smoke into the bargain. 
To-night it is comfortable 
enough, but, as the Major 
has brought with him a cer- 
tain zealous and energetic col- 
onel of the Territorial Army, 
and as the serjeant-major and 
an extra telephonist are dodging 
against the wall, there is a 
slight congestion for the mo- 
ment. And the E.L. Director 
is suddenly aware that he is 
still very sleepy. 

“ Well, I'll just go round and 
have a look at things,” says the 
Major, making for the door; 
and in a semi-somnolent fashion 
his junior follows, with the Ter- 
ritorial Colonel close behind 
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him. Down the steps, across 
a yard, up again and along 4 
narrow passage, and so out into 
the open, the party makes its 
way to one of the lights. It is 
very dark, but under a door in 
front of them a streak of fierce 
white light escapes to guide 
them. A sudden hissing sound, 
immediately followed by a brief 
succession of clicks, issues from 
behind the door; and next mo- 
ment they enter the emplace- 
ment. 

The place is simplicity itself. 
It is just a big concrete box, 
lit, of course, by electricity ; 
one side of it is open to the 
sea, and in it stands a black, 
rather bloated-looking cylinder 
mounted horizontally on a ped- 
estal. Beside the pedestal 
stands a sapper, a lad of 
twenty-two, in his blue serge 
working - dress, single - handed 
and nowise perturbed. Stream- 
ing out to sea from the averted 
mouth of the cylinder—officially 
the cylinder is a “Projector, 
90-c.m., Mark III.”— is a solid 
shaft of concentrated light. 
Thanks to the haze on the 
water the beam is very visible 
to-night, as they stand beside 
it; and every now and then a 
bird or a moth flashes through, 
like a drop of molten silver 
flying in the darkness of space. 
Through a little opening 
shielded with deep-red glass 
the Major inspects the blazing 
electric arc; it burns steadily, 
without a sound. On the wall 
behind him are two dials, 
whose pointers quiver gently ; 
and just as he turns to look 
at them there comes another 
hiss from the are, and the 
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pointers dance suddenly along 
their scales. Instantly the 
mechanism moves—click, . . . 
click-click ; the pointers steady 
again, and there is_ silence. 
The subaltern picks up a 
wooden frame in which is set 
a square of the inevitable dark 
glass— woe betide any one 
foolish enough to expose un- 
protected eyes to that blinding 
light !— and lifting a hinged 
door in the projector, looks in. 
There is nothing the matter, 
it was only a momentary sput- 
ter, and all is well. 

The little procession of three 
departs into the night, a pitchy 
blackness now after the glare 
of the emplacement, and, visit- 
ing on its way all the lights in 
similar fashion, finally reaches 
the engine-room. 

As the directing-station is 
the brain, so the engine-room 
is the heart of it all. Hidden 


carefully away, and inaccessible, 
so far as anything may be, to 
hostile fire, lies the dwelling of 
those engines on whose power 
depend the lights which guard 


the harbour. The door opens, 
and the steady roar which fills 
the place beats like a gale of 
wind in the ears of the three 
as they enter. There are the 
engines, each driving its own 
dynamo, in orderly simplicity. 
Somewhere, ministering to some 
trifling need of the moment, 
there hovers about each a man 
in blue dungaree clothes. Oil 
and grime shine on his face 
and hands, and in his eyes 
there is the same look that any 
observant traveller may see in 
the eyes of the man who has 
just brought him safely into 
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Euston. But these men in the 
buried engine-room are soldiers 
of His Majesty’s regular forces, 
and their rifles and ammunition 
are ready to their hands. One 
man to each engine, and ag 
couple besides ; even these seem 
hardly necessary, so smoothly 
do the big flywheels revolve, 
On a switchboard at one end 
of the engine-room stand rows 
of winking copper switches 
and brass-cased dials. An 
alert, youthful-looking corporal 
stands beside it, making signs 
to one of the engine-drivers ; 
and that is all. It is not cool— 
engine-rooms seldom are; but 
there is no more than a genial 
warmth, which can be uncom- 
monly welcome on a winter's 
night. 

The Major’s attention fastens 
on the switchboard. His junior 
wanders round, putting a hand, 
almost unconsciously, on bear- 
ings and on dynamo coils; the 
mechanist in charge reports 
‘all correet”’ once more; and 
the engines run on with a 
steady, business-like hum 
which speaks well for their 
drivers. All is well here, too. 
Yet things do happen some- 
times. Only yesterday after- 
noon a poor fellow in another 
engine-room, doing what no 
doubt he had done many 
a time before, but negleet- 
ing some precaution, was 
burnt from waist to scalp by 
a sudden explosion—and as 
yet no details have come in. 

“Any more news of Wil- 
liams ?” 

“Nothing more, sir, except 
they’ve got him to hospital. 
I haven’t heard what exactly 
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happened, but I’m afraid he’s 
pretty bad, poor chap.” 

The three go out again into 
the night. “We are off to 
Castle Battery mow,” says 
the Major. 

“All right, sir. If you go 
on, I'll get my bicycle and 
follow,” and he dashes off to 
the far end of the fort. There 
is another group of lights at 
Castle Battery which the 
Major must inspect, and then, 
with any luck, he will go home 
to bed, and there will be peace 
till the lights shut down. 

' The two seniors ride off to- 
gether, and presently he fol- 
lows. Bicycling in the dark 
on the top of a narrow dyke 
sounds much more alarming 
than it really is, and on the 
smooth level surface he spins 
swiftly along. As he goes he 
munches a couple of ginger- 
bread biscuits out of his haver- 


sack, and wishes they were not 


the last. The other contents 
of the said haversack are varied 
and rather characteristic: a 
bundle of official papers (“‘ can’t 
leave those about .. .”); @ 
big yachting knife which in 
the last six years has been 
used indiscriminately for scrap- 
ing ski and cutting up many 
an outdoor meal (he swears he 
once ate a soft-boiled egg with 
it); a little red-leather-covered 
anthology from “R. L. 8.”; 
and a flat aluminium case— 
a tried companion of his 
mountain wanderings — from 
which, if necessary, he will 
produce bandages, medicine, 
and safety-pins. ‘“ You never 
know your luck,” is his 
explanation. 
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By the time the lights and 
engines at Castle Battery are 
done with he begins to feel a 
trifle tired, and though there 
is no question of his going 
to bed, he will not be sorry to 
sit down. The last emplace- 
ment is visited; and then, 
cheerily but whole - heartedly 
as their ways diverge, ‘‘Good- 
night, sir!” 

Along the dyke again back 
to the Fort, until he reaches 
his tent, he travels mechanie- 
ally, his body awake, but his 
brain already half asleep. He 
puts his head in at the direct- 
ing-station. There are his men 
at work, watching still. One 
shaded electric bulb, low down, 
shines on a telephone message 
pad, and in the light reflected 
upward from the paper their 
faces glow a dull copper-red as 
they look across the sea. 

“You all right, Andrews?” 

“Yes, sir, everything’s all 
right. There’s a big steamer 
coming up over there—you can 
see her if you take the glass, 
sir—and I was just going to 
put her down in the report.” 

“Go on, then.” He watches 
the entry made, and then: “I 
shall be in my tent; let me 
know if anything happens.” 

He does not add that every 
sound in the directing-station, 
including this end of every 
telephone conversation, is per- 
fectly audible in the tent, and 
that he will probably be out of 
the tent-door long before the 
bearer of any summons gets 
there. 

For a minute or two he 
watches the lights from the 
high parapet. All round they 
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glow and flash in fans of gleam- 
ing silver against the deep 
ae ; all round they 

urn steadily, with no more 
than a quiver rippling along 
some one beam now and then ; 
as he looks they sweep the sea, 
his own lights swinging out 
to meet, and cross, and meet 
again, and part from the 
others on every side of him. 
He is well awake now; and 
even now, tired as he is and 
familiar with it all, he cannot 
but see what a picture they 
make. “By Heaven! ifI could 
only paint .. .” cries his brain; 
and suddenly adds... “‘as 
she does!” For she—to the 
very soul of her—is such an 
artist as he has seldom met; 
and so the circle completes it- 
self, and his thoughts run back 
to their starting-point of some 
six hours ago. 

Inside the tent he concocts 
a whisky-and-soda, and starts 
another letter. But the pen 
is sluggish at this hour, ideas 
do not flow readily, and pres- 
ently his conscience drags him 
out again. Perched on the 
high stool beside his corporal, 
he lights a cigarette, and as 
he moves a handle he watches 
one of his beams swing round 
towards him, till it comes to 
rest —a great oncoming cone 
of light— not twenty yards 
away, parallel to the bastion. 
A Boy Scout’s whisper reaches 
him— 

“Ginger! Ginger !— Come 
and look! Great big black 
porpoises jumpin’ up close to 
the Fort ’ere, in the search- 
light. Come on!” 

Certainly that beam shall 
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not swing back for a second 
or two.... 

Slowly the night outside 
brightens. The sky takes on 
that startling, almost electric 
blue, which strikes so sharply 
as one steps out into it from a 
lighted room. He finds him- 
self suddenly thinking of the 
dawn as he knows it in London 
(he dances there sometimes); 
there is a certain moment 
when, looking out from the 
windows of a crowded ball- 
room, one sees men dragging 
hose-pipes along the glistening 
streets, who for one incred- 
ible instant have the look of 
dream-figures moulded in clear 
blue glass. 

The blue passes imperceptibly 
into grey ; the grey pales in its 
turn. The lights, overwhelmed 
by the dawn, are shamed into 
a ghostly faintness; and the 
corporal’s watch, slung under 
the lamp, shows a quarter to 
four. 

“That’s about enough, I 
think, Andrews. Tell them to 
elevate and traverse all lights, 
and get ready to shut down, 
Warn the engine-room.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The order goes out over the 
wires. With a final flourish 
the beams lift slowly into the 
sky, wave questioning to and 
fro like the antennz of some 
monstrous insect, and suddenly 
are gone. There is the sea, 
leaden-grey under a wet, cloudy 
sky, visible to its uttermost 
horizon. 

As the last light vanishes 
he notes the time, Five 
minutes or thereabouts he 
spends outside, whistling 
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gently, as his men make fast 
their shutters; for this pause, 
and certain matters in the em- 
placements which it implies, 
are precautions, the neglect of 
which not only is forbidden by 
regulation, but may (much 
worse) be exceedingly trouble- 
some and expensive. And 
finally : 

“You can give ‘shut down’ 
now, and finish. Good-night, 
Andrews.” 

From inside his tent. he 
collects his haversack and 
glasses, gathers up his papers, 
and departs to the engine- 
room. The engines are slowing 
down, and as he enters the 
young corporal at the switch- 
board snaps a switch over. 
The engines turn slowly... 
more slowly ... more slowly 
still: the officer and the cor- 
poral between them open the 
remaining switches; the me- 
chanist moves quickly from 
one dynamo to the next, lift- 
ing the brushes ; and with one 
final gasp the engines are still. 
The run is ended, 

To-morrow, the practice 
mobilisation begins, and it all 
happens over again, with the 
simulacrum of “war” added. 
And after to-morrow? In that 
eventual To-morrow, when the 
“Real Thing” comes? It is 
pleasant enough to run lights 
now, in peace, in the fine 
summer weather, for one night 
or three; but what will it be 
like then? For six months— 
& year, it may be, those lights 
will run every night. Every 
night they must be in perfect 
trim, every one of perhaps two 


hundred mortal nights those 
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beams must shine undimmed, 
unfaltering. The gales howl 
in at the open emplacements ; 
men’s hands freeze, the ice 
clings to their faces; their 
nerves are racked with waiting 
... Waiting... for an enemy 
who may come to-night, may 
eome a month hence, may never 
come; still the lights may 
not fail. And when he comes 
—still the lights must run, 
though bullet and shell fly 
shrieking about them: in 
the crash of falling masonry 
the two lads whose rifles stand 
against the emplacement wall 
must keep their arc going, 
must fire no shot in self-defence 
save at the very bayonet’s 
point. ... In the directing- 
station the seareh goes on, @ 
living, ghastly reality. Men’s 
lives, and more, hang on that 
moving beam; for let the ob- 
server fail, even a moment, 
and the enemy slips past. 
Night after night, all night, 
the responsibility is on this 
young officer; and by day he 
can only rest if all is well with 
his engines and emplacements. 

Even to-night, now and then, 
these things have come home to 
him. It is going to be a thank- 
less, jumpy business, with little 
enough honour and glory; “and 
no d—d sleep at all,” as he 
says with a grin, on rare occa- 
sions, when he discusses it with 
his best friend. 


*¢Oh! I don’t want to hear the bullets 
rattle in the battle, 

And I don’t want to hear the cannon’s 
roar any mo-o-ore—” 


he generally sings, as a sum- 
mary of his views. 
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But here is the morning, and 
his work is done; so hey! for a 
comfortable bed at last. The 
bicycle clatters out across the 
drawbridge, and he wends his 
way home light-heartedly. 

“ Just twenty-four hours,” he 
reflects. ‘“ By Jove! only this 
time yesterday .. .” 

With the day singing in his 
heart he hurries along. As he 
reaches the houses, and notes 
the shut windows behind which 
otherwise sensible people are 
still content to sleep, the 


schoolboy wakes in him, and 
he longs to throw up a hand- 
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ful of gravel and cry, “O 
stuffy folk, come out! What 
do you suppose God made 
this time of day for, if it 
was not for you to come out 
and praise Him?” 

Just as the clock strikes half- 
past four he creeps into his 
room and draws up the blind. 
He is tired—not a doubt of it 
— but curiously happy. In 
one minute he will be asleep; 
and presently, when he 
wakes, on the tray by his 
bedside . . . there may be a 
letter... . 

MARCOS. 
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WE have not, we have never 
had, a profound trust in the 
art of oratory. Upon the lips 
of the demagogues, who prac- 
tise it with the greatest suc- 
cess, it is a danger to the State. 
Its common use is to make lies 
palatable to the electorate, or 
to prove how easily votes may 
be purchased with public 
money. Above all, it is an 
art of words, not of thought, 
a sophist’s trick to make the 
worse appear the better cause, 
an artifice to hide the neces- 
sity of action in a flood of 
garrulity. Yet there are times 
when oratory justifies itself. 
There are men who may per- 
mit themselves the gift of 
eloquence. When Mr Borden, 
at Ottawa, asked the Dominion 
Parliament to vote £7,000,000 
for the purpose of constructing 
“three of the largest and 
strongest ships of war that 
science can build or money 
supply,” the time and the man 
were well met. Mr Borden 
did not use words to darken 
counsel, or to deceive the 
people. He used them for the 
high aims of Imperialism, and 
he spoke so persuasively that 
he carried his audience eagerly 
with him. In brief, it was the 
speech of a man of action, and 
as its result may be profoundly 
to influence the policy of Europe 
and the world, it is already 
secure against forgetfulness. 


That the Dominions Overseas 
should come to the aid of the 
Motherland is not merely gener- 
ous but prudent. Our interests 
are their interests, our safety 
is their safety. Mr Borden has 
a clear understanding of the 
risks which we run in common. 
So far as the Navy is affected, 
they are far greater than the 
risks to which any other Em- 
pire is exposed. If we lose the 
mastery of the seas, we lose 
all. “A crushing defeat upon 
the high seas,” said Mr Bor- 
den, “‘ would render the British 
Islands or any Dominion sub- 
ject to invasion by any great 
military Power ; loss of such a 
battle by Great Britain would 
practically destroy the United 
Kingdom, shatter the British 
Empire to its foundation, and 
change profoundly the destiny 
of its component parts.” Ob- 
viously, then, if Canada and 
the other Dominions wish 
to preserve the independence 
of their lot and the con- 
tinuity of their history, they 
are wise to assist in the 
paramount duty of securing 
the Empire’s naval supremacy. 
And it is in no niggard spirit 
that we rejoice in Mr Borden’s 
argument of self-interest. A 
policy that is based upon the 
wise precautions of defence is 
not likely to be changed by a 
caprice, The best guarantee 
of a safe alliance is that the 
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allies are conscious of, and 
would dispel, a danger which 
threatens them all. 

But while Canada is keenly 
alive to the perils which beset 
the Empire, she regards the 
situation with an imaginative 
eye. She knows that it is no 
mean glory to be a member 
of the British Empire. She 
admits, in the true spirit of 
generosity, the debt which she 
owes to Great Britain. “For 
forty-five years,” said Mr Bor- 
den, “as a Confederation we 
have enjoyed the protection of 
the British Navy without the 
cost of a dollar, and I venture 
to submit my firm conviction 
that this assistance, freely ten- 
dered by the people of Canada 
through their Parliament, is 
due to their own self-respect.” 
These are the words of states- 
manship, and they will be heard 
with satisfaction on either 
side the Atlantic. During 
the critical years of Canada’s 
growth and development Eng- 
land has thrown over her the 
zegis of protection. She has 
worked out her own problems, 
unhampered by the fear of 
sudden attack. The aid of 
Great Britain has been given 
freely and in pride, and as it 
is a fair encouragement so it 
is a just reward that in this 
time of stress our Dominions 
should come freely and proudly 
to our aid. 

For that it is a time of stress 
there can be no doubt what- 
ever. A burden is laid upon 
the British Fleet too heavy for 
it to bear alone. The mar- 
vellous increase in the naval 
power of Germany, as has often 
been pointed out in the pages 
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of this Magazine, has manacled 
the British Fleet to our shores, 
“Twelve years ago,” said Mr 
Borden, “the British Navy and 
the British Flag were predomi- 
nant in every ocean of the 
world and along the shores of 
every continent. To-day they 
are predominant nowhere ex- 
cept in the North Sea.” In 
1902 there were 160 British 
ships on foreign and Colonial 
stations. In 1912 there are 
only 76. And as the need of 
our ships has increased, so their 
presence has ominously de- 
creased, If we are strong 
enough to meet the risks which 
may be thrust upon us in the 
North Sea, elsewhere we have 
departed pitiably from the bare 
margin of our safety. Ger- 
many has broken our power 
in the Mediterranean without 
striking a blow. The British 
Fleet, once anchored at Malta, 
has been withdrawn to Gib- 
raltar, that it may be within 
instant touch of home. And 
the result of our surrender of 
the Mediterranean is that in 
time of war we should be cut 
off from our supplies of food. 
Our insularity would then be 
of no advantage to us. The 
encircling sea would be not an 
approach but a fence. Already 
our own highway to Egypt 
and India is in other hands, a 
humiliation which once upon a 
time no English Minister would 
have suffered. This, then, is 
the victory which Germany 
has won, bloodless and con- 
clusive: she has compelled us 
to leave our trade-routes un- 
defended, and to gather all our 
naval strength in home waters. 

The blame lies upon the 
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eynical shoulders of the pres- 
ent Government. The money 
which it should have devoted 
te the Navy it squandered 
upon the impudent purehase 
of votes. In three years, 1906 
to 1908, the Radicals wantonly 
flung away England’s safety. 
The excuse they made for their 
parsimony was worse than the 
offence. The late Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, who was 
unfitted by weakness of char- 
acter and lack of talent to hold 
any office of responsibility, pre- 
tended to believe that if we 
deliberately weakened ourselves 
Germany would restrain her 
energies. And then in 1907, 
with a callous indifference, a 
Radical Minister was forced to 
confess that he had bartered 
away the security of the Em- 
pire, and to make, too late, the 
best amends that he might. 
Such is the situation to-day, 
a situation which Mr Borden 
has had the statesmanship to 
perceive and the courage to 
expose. He spoke in Ottawa 
with a candour which our poli- 
ticians are not likely to emulate. 
It does not increase our con- 
fidence in Mr Winston Churchill 
to note that the whole truth 
about the Navy has been told, 
not in England, but in Canada. 
Mr Churchill is always busy in 
conciliation, He received his 
office from the hands of men 
who care not a jot for the 
safety of the Empire. He is 
dependent for his career upon 
their lack of patriotism. Mr 
Borden, on the other hand, is a 
man not afraid of authority, 
who holds his place not on a 
tenure of shifts and expedients, 
and who therefore dares to say 
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what is in his mind and know- 


ledge. Like the rest of the 
world, he perceives the danger. 
Unlike the rest of the world, he 
does not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it. More than that: he 
has persuaded his Government 
to translate thoughts into acts. 
Three ships will be built im- 
mediately, and “ will constitute 
an aid brought by the Canadian 
people to his Majesty the King 
as a token of their determina- 
tion to maintain the integrity 
of the Empire and assist in 
repelling any danger which 
may threaten its security.” 
No restrictions are placed upon 
their usefulness. They will be 
at the disposal of his Majesty 
the King for the common 
defence of the Empire. “ They 
will be maintained and con- 
trolled,” said Mr Borden, “as 
part of the Royal Navy, and 
we have the assurance that if 
at any time in the future it be 
the will of the Canadian people 
to establish a Canadian unit of 
the British Navy, these vessels 
can be called by the Canadian 
Government to form part of the 
Navy, in which case, of course, 
they will be maintained by 
Canada and not by Great 
Britain.” It is a frank, honest 
statement, which can lead to 
no confusion, and which gives 
us good hope indeed of the 
future. 

The duties which the British 
Navy is asked to perform are 
many and onerous. While we 
must be masters of our own 
coasts, we must also, if we are 
to survive as an Empire, guard 
the approaches to our ports. 
We are a nation which thinks 
it no dishonour to import the 
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common necessities of life from 
abroad. A vigorous enemy 
may starve us into submis- 
sion, if luck be with him, 
without landing a soldier or 
firing a shot. The increase of 
hostile fleets, therefore, is no 
gauge of our burden or of our 
danger. The Germans may 
safely keep their ships in home 
waters. Ours is the multiple 
task to defend our shores, to 
secure a safe passage for the 
corn, the meat, the butter, and 
the eggs, which support us, 
and to see that no one lays 
a threatening finger upon any 
of our Dominions. For these 
tasks we are ill-equipped. We 
seem content to measure our- 
selves by the energy of Ger- 
many alone. The two- power 
standard was renounced by Mr 
Churchill in the mere answer 
to a question, and without com- 
ment. The Admiralty Mem- 
orandum, read by Mr Borden 
to the Parliament of Canada, 
is the heaviest indictment that 
could be made of the present 
Government. Unless our Do- 
minions realise their responsi- 
bilities and the gravity of their 
plight, we shall be poor indeed. 
But Canada has spoken with 
the voice of an eloquent patriot- 
ism. The Malay States preced- 
ed her in a prudent generosity, 
and others whose existence de- 
pends upon our protection are 
not likely to lag behind. In 
brief, what Great Britain has 
failed to do, the Empire may 
accomplish. Once more the 
new world may redress the 
balance of the old. 

More than forty years ago, 
in a speech of amazing presci- 
ence, Disraeli sketched the policy 
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which in the future we should 
adopt to buckle in the bonds of 
unity the Motherland and the 
Dominions. He pointed out, 
with perfect truth, that there 
was “no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so much 
energy, and carried on with so 
much ability and acumen, as 
the attempts of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the 
Empire of England.” These 
attempts have been renewed 
again and again, and never 
more fiercely than when, by 
doing its best to encourage 
reciprocity between Canada 
and the United States, it hoped 
to rid itself for ever of what it 
considers an incubus. The at- 
tempt failed, and it failed once 
more, to use Disraeli’s words, 
“ through the sympathy of the 
Colonies with the Mother 
Country.” The Dominion of 
Canada showed a better un- 
derstanding of the situation 
than our Ministers at home. 
She gave a clear and final 
answer to reciprocity at the 
hustings, and the gift of three 
ships is the best proof of that 
answer's practical sincerity. 
Already there are grumblings 
in the Radical party. The 
miscreants who believe that 
“public money” is gathered 
merely for the purchase of 
votes, and who know no other 
cry than bread and the circus, 
are already demanding that the 
Canadian ships shall make part 
of the British programme, and 
shall relieve the British tax- 
payer instead of strengthening 
the Navy. These miscreants 
will not be heard. Much as 
our Radicals dare to do in their 
favourite cause of disintegra- 
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tion, they dare not flaunt the 
policy of the Dominions. The 
ships thus freely given us will 
be proudly received as an ad- 
dition to the British Navy. 
The acceptance of such gifts 
as have been made enforces a 
reciprocal trust. When once 
the Dominions accept the neces- 
sity of defence, the relations 
which exist between us and 
them can no longer remain the 
same. If we combine for a 
common purpose we must en- 
courage common counsels, we 
must share the prosperity of 
our trade. These necessities 
also were vividly foreseen by 
Disraeli, the statesman, who 
has recently been described as 
an “alien adventurer” by one 
who himself bears a foreign 
name. When self-government 
was granted to the Dominions, 
the grant, said Disraeli, should 
have been accompanied by an 
Imperial tariff, by a military 
code, which should precisely 
define the means by which the 
Dominions should be defended, 
and by the institution of some 
representative council in the 
metropolis which should bring 
the Dominions into constant 
relation with the Home Govern- 
ment. We are yet a long way 
from Disraeli’s policy. Against 
the Imperial tariff, as we all 
know, the door of good British 
oak is banged and barred. 
Our Ministers are so miserably 
afraid of losing a vote that 
they dare not even mention 
the subject. The military (or 


naval) code desired by Disraeli 
is brought within sight of us 
by Canada’s offer, and some 


sort of an Imperial Council 
The 


must inevitably follow. 
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necessity for such a council is 
immeasurably increased by the 
rapid decay of the House of 
Commons. That assembly 
has ceased to be deliberative. 
At the very moment that 
it has usurped all the powers 
in the State, it has bartered 
away the spirit of its ancient 
independence. To ask a ques- 
tion of a Minister, which is 
almost certain to receive a 
deceptive or evasive answer, 
is the last remaining privilege 
of a Member of Parliament. 
And as this cumbersome ma- 
chine merely exists to register 
the decrees of an autocratic 
and irresponsible Cabinet, there 
is surely room for an Imperial 
Council, which shall consider 
Imperial policy with zeal and 
intelligence. For the present 
we must be patient. A Gov- 
ernment pledged to sell 
measures for votes cannot be 
expected to take a broad view 
of the Empire’s welfare. Mr 
Borden is obviously aware of 
the difficulties which beset the 
patriot’s steps, and he would 
at the beginning be content 
with very little. ‘I am assured 
by his Majesty’s Government,” 
said he, “that pending a final 
solution of the question of voice 
and influence, it would welcome 
the presence in London of a 
Canadian Minister during the 
whole or a portion of the year. 
Such Minister would be regu- 
larly summoned to all meetings 
of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and be regarded as 
one of its permanent members.” 
This, as Mr Borden admits, is 
“a marked advance.” It is 
not enough. It is all we shall 
get until politicians forget in 
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the needs of the Empire the 
petty intrigues and ambitions 
of the moment. 


Far more than the ships 
offered us by Canada and the 
Malay States, we value the 
idea of sacrifice and co-opera- 
tion. The ships are a symbol 
of solidarity. Nor, in accept- 
ing them, should we forget our 
own responsibilities. We must 
not fall below a high occasion. 
If the Dominions are ready to 
serve us with ships, we must 
be ready to give ourselves to 
the service of the Empire. No 
nation is fit to be called a 
nation which refuses resolutely 
to bear arms. What can be 
achieved by an armed people 
has been proved in the war be- 
tween Turkey and the Balkan 
States. The men of England 
refuse to learn an obvious 
lesson. If we may believe the 
leaders of organised Labour, 
our working-men are wholly 
indifferent to the future. If 
an invader should land an 
army upon our shores, the 
working-men, we suppose, 
would go to bed until the war 
was over. According to their 
mouthpieces, they do not think 
that there is anything for 
them to defend. They care 
not what becomes of their 
homes and families. They are 
so pitifully deficient in “ health- 
culture,” whatever that may 
mean, that they would prefer 
instant surrender to the dis- 
comfort of striking a blow. 
This apathy, which refuses to 
have an army, is an eloquent 
comment upon the failure of 
democracy. 

How far the people has 
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fallen below its opportunity 
the history of the last six years 
abundantly proves. A country 
in which every man may vote 
if he will, thinks it irksome to 
grow its own corn, to make its 
own butter, or to collect its 
own eggs. To save an im- 
agined penny or tuppence here 
and there, it cheerfully watches 
the land going out of cultiva- 
tion, and the rural districts 
depopulated. In the same 
spirit of indolence, it scoffs at 
the mere mention of an army. 
Of what use is an army to an 
island, adequately defended by 
its navy? The Navy, as we 
all know, is no longer adequate 
to the many duties which it 
is asked to perform, and a 
single defeat in the Channel 
would make invasion easy. 
Yet the British working-man, 
we are told, cannot believe 
anything possible which his 
eyes have not seen. He lacks 
the imagination which should 
foretell the future, and per- 
suade him to arm himself in 
time against aggression. He 
has never seen a foreign soldier 
upon English soil, and he con- 
cludes that no foreign soldier 
will ever put foot upon it. So 
hé goes off to his polling-booth 
or his football-match, in the 
firm conviction that he has 
performed all the duties of a 
citizen. And if ever he were 
assailed by doubt or uncer- 
tainty, his representative in 
Parliament will give him so 
large a dose of flattery, re- 
cognising in his raucous utter- 
ance the voice of God, that 
he will readily believe himself 
a very miracle of pride and 
patriotism. 
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To this serious situation, 
then, the country has come at 
last. The Territorial Army, 
the result of Lord Haldane’s 
clear thinking, visibly dwindles. 
It was the offspring of economy, 
and could not expect a long 
and glorious career. Those 
who were responsible for it 
kept their eyes fixed earnestly 
upon the estimates. They 
hoped more ardently to save 
money than to defend the 
country. For defence is a drug 
in the market of politics, and 
economy has always a pleasant 
sound in the ear of the voter, 
when it does not touch his 
pension or his pocket. The 
spirit of the men who were 
induced to serve was excellent, 
but what could they do with- 
out efficient weapons of war, 
and without boots, which are 
the first necessity of an army? 
However, the unhappy off- 
spring of elear thinking and 
diligent cheeseparing is dead or 
dying. And if the future be 
left in the hands of the voter, 
it is black indeed. The voter 
will not consent to be trained 
himself, nor to pay for the train- 
ing of others. And England 
may be left without a trained 
soldier to defend her, without a 
gun to silence her enemy’s fire. 

Meanwhile Lord Roberts is 
determined to tell his country- 
men the truth. It is not his 
fault if England is ignorant 
of its defenceless and unde- 
fended state. With the plain 
eloquence of a soldier he has 
pleaded the cause of our na- 
tional honour. He asks that 
every Englishman shall learn 
the rudiments of military 


service, that he shall be mas- 
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ter of his drill, and acquire 
some knowledge of marksman- 
ship. Surely it is not a vast 
deal to ask of men who owe 
to England their birth and 
nurture. Surely the mother 
of us all deserves that we 
make that small sacrifice in 
her defence. And is it a sacri- 
fice? Even if he never be 
asked to face an enemy, there 
is no man in the British Isles 
who would not be better for 
learning how to walk, hew 
to march, and how to shoot. 
Most things in the world are 
worse than discipline, and if 
for the sake of discipline a 
man gives us six months in 
one year and a lesser time 
every year thereafter, he will 
prove a far more useful citizen 
than he was before, as well 
as a soldier worthy to defend 
his native land. 

In advocating the pressing 
necessity of National Service, 
Lord Roberts was compelled 
to explain the danger which 
National Service is designed to 
meet. That danger is Ger- 
many. Weall knowit. Ger- 
many herself makes no secret 
of her intentions and her hopes. 
There is no reader of General 
von Bernhardi’s book, for in- 
stance, who can persist in the 
belief of Germany’s love of 
peace. And if we discover an 
awkward truth, we make it 
no less awkward by pretending 
that it has not any basis in 
fact. You may say to your- 
self that black is white as 
often as you like, you will not 
change its hue by the mere 
use of words. Lord Roberts, 
then, will permit no conceal- 
ment, and for speaking the 
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truth he has been ferociously 
taken to task by the friends 
of Germany. He and others. 
The Radical Press is virtuously 
indignant. Men who have 
never risked their skins for 
their country think it no shame 
to insult the old soldier, to 
whom they owe whatever of 
peace and prosperity is theirs. 
It isa poor game to let a man 
fight your battles, and then to 
cover him with obloquy. One 
gentleman, Acland by name, 
has won himself a particular 
notoriety, possibly the only 
notoriety he will ever win, by 
insulting Lord Roberts. It is 
an easy method of fame, easier 
than bearing the hardships of 
@ campaign, and we leave Mr 
Acland gladly to the enjoy- 
ment of his own fervid elo- 
quence. Lord Haldane, as we 
should expect, touches what 
he regards as the indiscretion 
of Lord Roberts with a pomp- 
ous finger. From the pleas- 
ant security of the Wool- 
sack he denounces the Field- 
Marshal as one who may know 
something about leading an 
army in the field, but who is 
obviously no strategist. By 
strategist perhaps he means 
politician, and if that be his 
meaning he is right. Lord 
Roberts knows not how to 
collect votes or how to quiet 
his conscience for the profit of 
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his party. But for a successful 
lawyer to teach a Field - Mar- 
shal, who has spent more than 
sixty years in the Army, the 
rudiments of his trade, is a 
triumph of patronage which 
cannot be surpassed. If Lord 
Haldane dismisses Lord Roberts, 
in pity, as ignorant of strategy, 
we can draw but one inference, 
The Lord Chancellor alone is 
master of the art of war. Let 
him then come down from his 
Woolsack at once and save the 
country. It is true that 
hitherto his clear thinking 
has failed conspicuously, but his 
secret knowledge of strategy 
should not be withheld from 
us, and why should we sleep 
uneasily in our beds so long 
as this blend of Bismarck and 
Moltke adorns the nation’s 
councils? However, for all 
Lord Haldane’s boastings, for 
all the selfishness of the people, 
which believes that the whole 
duty of the citizen is to vote, 
not to fight, Lord Roberts will 
have his way in the end. It is 
better that we should re-shape 
eur defence in a time of peace 
and tranquillity. If the people, 
which for the moment holds 
our destinies in its hands, re- 
fuses to do its duty, we must 
wait for reform until disaster 
overtake us, and then pay a 
hundredfold for our blind care- 
lessness. 
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